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QUR ORLEANS VINEYARD, 


Situated in the Foothills of Yolo County, consists of 360 


Fine Table e> 


W nes Q2, acres of the choicest vines from the Bordeaux, Cham- 


From our Celebra- pagne, burgundy, and Khine Wine districts. Its finest 


productions are Zinfandel Claret, Orleans Riesling, 
NS Burgundy, and Hock Wines. 
THE ECLIPSE CHAMPAGNE 


SY Producers of Is produced by fermentation in the bottle, of over two 


years’ duration, and derives its recognized high grade 
~» ECLIPSE: qualities from an experienced blending together of the 
S finest and most delicate wines made in California. 


CHAMPAGNE, hile it has no superior, and but few equals, IT 1S THE 


5380 Washington St. 
sax rrancisco, PUREST CHAMPAGNE IN THE WORLD! ! 


PERFECTION. 


NER 


Select Sivles. 


MEUSSDORFEER 


HUBNER, 
§ Kearny Street. 


MODERATE PRICES. 


CHAMPAGNE: KNAB BEST PIANO 


ON EARTH! 


| THE CELEBRATED 
W. iB. CHAPMAN, Haines Bros., the Briggs, PIANOS. 
the Gilbert, and other 


SOLEA GENT FOR THE PACIFIC COAST, 


MUsIC DEPARTMENT OF 
2s. BA: INCROELT -CoO.:. 
| 132 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


ay” For Sale by all First-Class Wine Merchants & Grocers SOLE AGENCY. re" Note the Address 


123 CALIFORNIA. ST. 
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- . OF ALL SEWING MACHINES: 


Purchasing Agent 

Winder. HSION Ki ASE, chine to handle. hecau 
Se/f-Setting Needle anaq 
Improved Stitch: Re: - 


[ne ales! Improved, 


STACTION 


42° Send for Price List. 
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Wholesale and Retail Offices, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


0. H. TOWNSEND'S PATENT EXPLANATION, 


0 A—Top, 2 ft. 4in. by 4 ft. B—Kneading Board. C—Cut- 
USEBOLD zt REASURE ting Board, for cutting bread and cold meats, D—Drawer for 
T 


able-Linpen. H—Drawer for Rolling Pin, Spices, Knives and 
Forks. F and G—Mice and Dust-Proof Drawer for Meals, 
Sugars or such like articles. H—Large Convex Drawer, hold- 
UE a : ing 50 pounds of Flour. @@Thus you see this table is also a 


FOR SALE BY ALL FURNITURE DEALERS, 


WHOLESALE FACTORY, 


No. 844 HARRISON STREET. 
KITCHEN TABLE. H. TOWNSEND &CO. 


One Hundred ot these incomparable instruments in constantuse in the New England Conservatories of Music. 


KOHLER & CHASE, General Agents, 187 & 139 Post Street, S. F. 
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* THE STARR KING BUILDING. * 


California +: 


Furni u re 


C ompany 


Have Removed from their Old Stand, 
220-226 Bush Street, and are now oc- 
cupying the New and Beautiful 


STARR BUILDING, 


117-121 GEARY STREET, 


where the Largest and Best Stock of 
Furniture and Upholstery can always 
be found at the Lowest Prices in the 


City. 


N. P. COLE & CO. 
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Wakel ( Rattan GO. y 


Has REMOVED From 644 MaRKET ST. TO THE 


Starr King Building. 
Nos. 117-121 Geary St. 
And now occupy the Finest Building, 


devoted exclusively to Rattan Ware, in 
the United States. 


IE keep in stock and manufacture anything and every- 
thing that can be made of Kattan, from a common 
Market Basket to an elegant Parlor Suit, or a magnificent 
Child’s Carriage. ‘The Wakefield Rattan Chairs and Fur- = 4 
niture are the best that the most skillful labor can produce. 7 he = 
We excel in everything that pertains to the industry, and | 7__—_ 
are constantly adding to our line the best efforts of our corps [am == 
of designers and skilled workmen. 


We mauufacture an im- 
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mense variety of 
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and have fitted one mag- 
nificent wareroom. spe- 
cially to. display them. 
We now carry the Lar- 
gest Stock in San_ Fran- 
cisco, at prices ranging 
from $9.00 to $60.00. 
The Public are cordially 
invited to inspect our dis- 
play. Beautifully Illus. 
trated Catalogues of Rat- 
tan Furniture, Children’s 
Cribs, Cradles and Carri- 
ages on application. 


THE WAKEFIELD RATTAN 
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PUBLIC AUCTION. 
16,000 Acres of Revel Farming, Fruit, 
and Dairy Lands of the Rancho La 
Colonia, in Tracts of from 


10 acres to 160 acres and over. 


Forming dairy tracts, large and small farms, suburban tracts, business and residence lots, em- 
bracing a choice portion of the great valley of the Santa Clara in | 


VENTURA COUNTY. 


Now under cultivation and partly improved, growing crops and orchards without irrigation, 


Easterly for 12 miles, all ina wonderful artesian belt, producing large quantities of splendid 
water, unfailing for 17 years, from depths of 150 feet and less, and including the greater part 


of the 
TOWN OF HUENEME, 


at the port of Hueneme, from which more grain is shipped by sea than from any other port in 
California except San Irancisco. Also valuable town blocks and lots in 


SAN BUENAVENTURA. 


The county seat of Ventura County, all belonging to the estate of Thomas A, Scott, deceased, 
late of Philadelphia, Penn., will be sold, to close said estate in California, by order of the 
Superior Court of Ventura County, to the HIGHEST BIDDER, at PUBLIC SALE, in 


the town of Hueneme, beginning on 


Monday, July 30th, 1888, 


And continuing front day to day, till all be sold. 

Terms easy ; only ten percent. of the bid required at time of sale; thirty per cent. when 
sale is confirmed by Court ; thirty per cent. in six months, and thirty per cent. in one year 
after such confirmation of sale. Interest at six percent. on deferred payments. 

No better opportunity was ever offered in Southern California for acquiring splendid homes, 


extending from the 


or making safe investments in land. 


For further particulars address 


THOMAS R. BARD. Administrator. 


Hueneme, Ventura Co., Cala. 


SEASHORE 


INVEST AT 


PALO ALIO 


THE NEW TOWN ADJOINING THE 


Great Leland Stanford, University 


SURROUNDED: ON. THAES 


By THE EXTENSIVE DOMAIN OF THAT GIANT INSTITUTION WITH A 


Twenty-Million-Dollar Endowment. 


NEARER TO ITS BUILDINGS THAN ANY OTHER LAND. 


LOCATED ON THE MAIN LINE ones 
SOUTHERN. PACIPIC 
IN THE RICH AND BEAUTIFUL 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY, 


ONE HourR FROM SAN FRANCISCO, 


FRUIT, FARMING, “GRAZING AND TIMBER LANDS 
STATE. 


MAPS AND GENERAL INFORMATION GRATIS. 


N. C. CARNALL & CO. 


624 MARKET STREET, 
San Francisco. 
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IRRIGATED LANDS 


ai 


RUNYON, LAKE & Co. 


Real Estate Dealers. 


2 and 3 years at 8 per cent. 


9 


The firm are dividing this tract into 20-Acre Colony Lots, and are selling them for two thousand dol 


lars, or one hundred dollars an acre, payable one quarter down, balance in 1 


interest. 


Phere are growing on the place now, in great luxuriance eaeaai Pears, Apples, Oranges, Pome 


vranates. Mulberries, Grapes, &e., 
This land, when in fruit 5 years old, will easily yield from $200 to $350 an acre each yea lor more 


particulars, or for catalogue of other lands for sale by us, send to 


Fiood Building, Room 6 


+> oe @ > 


We should be pleased to send our descriptive catalogue free to any member of the EpucaTionar 


CONVENTION, or have them call at our rooms in the Flood Building, and we will tell them all we know of : 
ArcADIA, and something of what we lave learned of California by a 35 years’ residence here. & 
Room 6, Flood Building, 
a q 
¥ 
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The City Carpet Beating and Renovating Works. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED, TELEPHONE CALL, 3250. 
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STANDARD ORGANS. 


Largest Stock -Finest Warerooms West of New York. 


_ 


308, 310, 312, 314 POST STREET, 


UNION CLUB BUILDING. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Remington Standard Typewriter 


No Modern Invention is More Popular! 
Experience Proves it is Indispensable! 
Awarded Highest Honors all over the World! 


Has No Successful Rival in the Market! 


IS tHE ONLY WriTInc. MACHINE THAT WILL STAND HARD SERVICE AND PROVE EQUAL 
TO THE EXPECTATIONS OF PURCHASERS. 


SHREWD BUSINESS MEN USE THE REMINGTON, 


AND SAVE FORTY MINUTES OF EVERY HOUR’S WRITING. 


Lawyers with an eye to business produce several copies of each document on the ‘Typewriter 
in half the time it takes to write one copy with a pen. 


7K 
OUR 
Pertorator and Eyeleter 


ALWNATS READY. 


fy Perfurates Three Holes at One Operation. 


Useful in Every Office. 
Sets Securely all Three Eyelets at Once. 


Includes a Complete ‘Tape-Binding Attachment in addition to the above. 
OUTFIT COMPLETE FOR USE, ONLY $6.00. 
THE STENOGRAPH SHORTHAND MACHINE 


SIMPLE ! RAPID! ! ACCURATE!!! 


PROVING AS GREAT A SUCCESS AS THE TYPEWRITER, AND. FAST 
BECOMING Just AS POPULAR. 


learned in one-third the time the Pencil Systems require; all its work is uniform and me- 
chanically exact. Is pleasant; does not strain eyes, hands or body... It can be operated in the 
dark, and used upon the lap ina public assembly. ‘The writing of one operator can easily be 
read by another. We claim the Stenograph is as rapid as any other System, the most exact and 
uniform, the least tiresome, and by far the most easily and quickly learned. 

The Stenograph is already in general use by many of the leading firms in Sau Francisco, and 
ls giving entire satisfaction. 


hull Printed Information or Instructions Given at any of our Stores and Schools, 


7K 
G. G. WICKSON & CoO. 


3 AND 5 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Branches at Los Angeles, Sacramento, and Portland, Oregon. 
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PALM VALLEW 


CALIFORNIA’S TROPICAL WONDERLAND. 


AG We. we 


SCENES AT PALM VALLEY. 


This unequalled valley is located in San 


Wiego County, but a few miles south of the | 


San Bernardino County line ; and is about 50 
miles from Riverside and Colton, and 120 
miles from Los Angeles. A narrow gauge 
railroad connects Palmdale, the central busi- 
ness point in the valley, with the Southern 
Pacific at Seven Palms, connecting with all 
trains over that line. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


An arm of the San Jacinto Range reaches 
out to the south and east, and so protects 
Palm Valley from any sweeping winds, allow- 
ing only sufficient breeze to reach the valley 


| 


to render the temperature exceedingly agree- 


able. 


On the western side the San Jacinto | 


Range leaps skyward in the loftiest and most — 


abrupt ascent known in the world. ‘The val- 
iey gradually narrows towards the southeast, 
and finally is shut in entirely by spurs of the 
San Jacinto Range. The scenery from all 
parts of the valley is indescribably grand. 
On three sides the mountains, rugged and 
solemn, rise in great rocky terraces to an im- 
mense height. 


CLIMATE, 


The claim ts boldly made, that in all the es- 
sentials which have made Southern Califor- 
nia climate so famous, Palm Valley stands 
without a rival. In the first place, frost 1s 
unknown. The rarest and most delicate 
plants thrive in the open air the year round. 
lor the three years that obse2rvations have 
been made, the temperature has never been 
known to fall below thirty-five degrees above 
zero. In the summer, too, the temperature 
is much more equable and endurable than at 


many other more famous points which might | 


be mentioned. | 
1* 


But perhaps the most remarkable feature 
of all is, that in Palm Valley such a thing as 
fog has never been seen. Between this valley 
and the ocean the mountain ramparts stand 
guard, and no vagrant fog-bank has ever been 
known to stray thus far. A climatic combi- 
nation is thus afforded which is simply unriv- 
aled for the consumptive, the rheumatic, or, 
in fact, the invalid of any sort, no matter 
what his ailment. 


THE SOIL, 


The soil of Palm Valley is composed of de- 
composed granite, with a large admixture of 
the richest black vegetable mold. At one side 
of the valley a stream comes down from the 
San Jacinto mountains, which at high water 
Carries immense quantities of black sediment. 

This spreads out over the soil (and has 
done so for ages). When this is plowed un- 
der, the result is a seed-bed which is simply 
without a parallel. 


WHAT IT WILL PRODUCE. 

The rapidity of vegetable growth here is 
something astounding. Beans have been 
known to grow six inches in four days from 
planting. Grape cuttings have grown ten feet 
in four months. Watermelons and muskmel- 
ons ripen here in May. Fruits of all kinds 
attain a perfection not elsewhere found. Figs, 
grapes, and peaches ripen from a month to 
six-weeks ahead of any other part of the State. 
It is the natural home of the banana, date, 
and orange. By the side of Palm Valley, all 
the early fruit regions of the State are thrown 
far in the shade. 


IMPROVEMENTS, 


The Palm Valley Land Company, who 
own the best lands in the valley, and the Palm 
Valley. Water Company, have spent nzarly 
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$100,000 in improvements here during the 
last six months. The beautiful townsite of 
Palmdale has been laid out and the streets 
graded. One hundred and sixty acres have 
been planted to navel oranges, this being 


THE LARGEST NAVEL ORANGE ORCHARD IN 
THE WORLD. 
The railroad connecting Palmdale and 


Palm Valley withtheS suthern Pacific at Seven 
Palms has been completed, and is now in 
Operation, thus affording unsurpassed railroad 
facilities The Water Company have com- 
pleted their extensive water system. The sys- 
tem includes the building of twelve miles of 
stone ditch, which was constructed at great 
expense, and which now carries the waters of 
White River to the property. Water for d>- 
mestic purposes at Palmdale will soon be de- 
livered through a pipe line from West Canon, 
and the supply is perfectly pure and very 
abundant. Purchasers of land acquire one 
share of water stock with each acre, and secure 
a perpetual water privilege. Many other im- 
provements have been made, and others are 
now contemplated, among which is the build- 
ing of a hotel at Palmdale. 


Palm Valley. 


PRICES AND TERMS, 


The present price of these lands with water 
$200 per acre, and terms one-third cash ; bal- 
ance in two equal payments, due in nine 
months and two years, with interest on de- 
ferred payments at eight per cent. 


SPECIAL LIBERAL TERMS TO ACTUAL SETTLERS. 


The Company will sell to actual settlers on 
the following unparalleled and most favorable 
plan ; $100 per acre cash, balance due in two 
e jual annual payments, with interest at eight 
percent. If the purchaser will plant to either 
vineyard or orchard before the first day of 
April, 1889, the deferred payment will not be 
called for, and if the orchard or vineyard is 
in good condition on the first day of April, 
1891, the two payments and interest thereon 
will not be collected, and the deed to the 
property will be delivered. 

Many new orchards will be planted during 
the coming winter, and purchasers at present 
prices are sure to make handsome profits on 
their investments. 

For full particulars, maps, and descriptive 
circulars, call on or address 


BRIGGS, FERGUSSON & CO., General Agents, 


314 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


COMMERCIAL 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 


i) 


i 
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200 of the most Airy, Sunny and Comfort- 
able Rooms in the City, at 


DAY. 
Special Rates by 
the month. 


CARS from al! the Railroads and 
Ferries pass the door. 


JOHN MCGOVERN, 


MANAGER. 


Montgomery Avenue and KearnyStreet, San Francisco. 
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The No. 9 


Represents the very Latest and 
most Radical Improvements in 


Lady should see this Ma- 
If buying out of town 
send for Circular. 


Address 


303 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


Every 
chine. 


ExPERIENCED BROOK'S 
operators soft finish 
on all six cord 
SEWING or glacé 


MACHINES spool cotton. 


find it For sale by 
greatly all dealers. 
to their P.C. Agency 


5°5 Market 
St, S.F.,Cal 


advantage 
to use 


LITTLE’S CHEMICAL FLUID 


NON-POISONOUS 


SHEEP DIP. 


Information by mail. 
CATTON, BELL & CO., successors to FraLKNER, BELL 
& Co., 406 C alifor nia St.. SS. F, 
Wool Agency Warehouse, Sixth and Townsend Streets. 


CELEBRATED 
CLOVES 
PERFECTION: IN-OF-F I 


FIRST QUALITY CLOV s 
BRANDED WITH OUR NAME 
IN FULL IN LEFT HAND GLOVE” 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. Price list furnish- 
ed on receipt of 2c. stamp. 


108 and 110 POST STREET, - SAN FRANCISCO. 


KINC’S OLD BOOK STORE, 
No. 15 Fourth Street, San Francisco, 


Is the best place in the City to buy New and 
Second-hand Books. The largest stock of old 
Newspapers and Magazines can be found here, and 
a Visit will well repay the lover of literature. 


CHILION BEACH, 


——IMPORTEB OF —— 


Looks Fine Stationery, 


107 MONTCOMERY STREET, 


Opposite OccipENTAL HorTeL, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Monograms and Crests Artistically Designed and 
Engraved. New Books. The iatest Styles of Sta- 
tionery, Wedding and Visiting Cards. Birthday 
Cards always in Stock: Marcus Ward's Celebrated 
Irish Linen Papers and Envelopes. 


BOOKS 


REMOVED TO 


423 Kearny St., near California. 


RELIABLE INFORMATION ABOUT CALIFORNIA, 


For years the OVERLAND MONTHLY has been bring- 
ing out erticles relating to the development of the 


bacinic Coast, and todsy is recoguized as the most trustworthy authority concerning the resources of the State. Our 
position enables us to speak authoratively on many points of vital importance to Eastern people proposil g to settle in 
California; aud on those points with which we are not personally familiar, we are able to refer intelligently to the men 
vuo do know and are reliable. Parties desiring such information may obtain it gratis, by writing to this office and making 
A ar statement of their wants. Stamp must be enclosed for reply. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO., 


420 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
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FRUIT FARM FOR SALE 


This is one of the best located and finest fruit farms in the State. 
It consists of twenty-five acres of first class fruit land in the beautiful 
Napa Valley, within one and a half miles of Napa City and fifty from 
San Francisco, with direct daily communication by rail and water. House 
of nine rooms, barn, carriage house, buggy, farm wagon and farming 
tools; twenty dozen chickens, two hundred apple trees, one hundred peach, 
fifty bartlett pears, twenty plum, six hundred and fifty prunes, forty apri- 
cots, one thousand olive, besides cherry, fig, almond, walnut, ete. 

Eight acres in vineyard—mostly resistant vines. 

Fish pond, with unlimited amount of good spring water. Price 
$10,000. For further particulars apply to 


W. CARNALID & CO. 
624 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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California in Artistic Photography. 


The well-known ‘TYLER PHOTOGRAPHS of 

California Scenery have met with such great 

ORGANIZED I867. success that W. K. VicKERky, General Agent 

for the Pacific Coast, has been obliged to 

open a branch store in the Lick House Block, 


Assets. - - Over $1,700,000.00 19 Montgomery Street, for the accommoda- 


All Claims Paid Immediately} 


After receipt of satisfactory proofs. 


‘Average time between filing of proofs and 
payment of claims for 1887, was ARTISTIC BOX BRANDS--BRASS 

BUT FOUR DAYS. AND | 
STENCIL ES. 


LIFE AND AGCIDENT INSURANCE | 


S. F. Stencil and Brand Works. 
And Annuities J. L. GREENLEAF, Proprietor, 
405 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


(ranted on favorable terms. JAsk or send for ex- 


planatory circulars. 
RELIABLE, COMPETENT AGENTS WANTED. 
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Estimates and designs furnished on application. 7 
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BreAUTIFUL for situation is CHICO VECINO, 
‘he most charming spot in Upper California 
for the making of beautiful, happy homes. 
Nature has been lavish in her endowments, 
‘irnishing the foundation for immeasurable 
provement, and only the intelligent direct- 
ng hand of man, with energy applied, is 
necded thoroughly to emparadise the spot. 

‘sessing a rich, sandy loam soil from twelve 

‘fifteen feet in depth, under which perco- 

tes subterranean streams of water diffusing 


isture the summer through, it is only ne- 


ZN 


cessary to plant, cultivate, and reap your 
reward, for Nature will do the rest. 

In Chico Vecino as in other parts of the 
famous Rancho Chico, of which it 1s a part, 
trees, plants, shrubs, grasses, grains, etc., 
of almost every kind and clime, may be 
brought to comparative perfection. The 
growth of fruit trees is remarkable, limbs 
from four to six feet growing in a single sea- 


son ; and it is a regular thing for peach and 


- apricot trees to come into bearing at three 


years of age, or two years from planting. 
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Chico Vecino. 


Other trees of slower growth are proportion- 
ately early in coming into bearing, and the 
investor in orchards and vineyards has but 
a short time to await results. 

But other conditions besides richness and 
depth of soil are necessary for the successful 
growth of vegetation of all kinds, and to 


insure comfort to those who are 


** Seeking after that sweet golden clime, 


Where December is as pleasant as May,” 


Chico 


Vecino is favored in that regard, being en- 


principal among which is climate. 


tirely exempt from extremes, there being no 
very cold weather in winter, nor very warm 
weather in summer. 

The temperature of the section in which 
Chico Vecino is located compares most fav- 
orably with celebrated resorts in the old 
world having a world-wide reputation for 
mildness of climate, as will be seen by the 


following table taken from published reports : 


Piaces Mean Mean Mean for 
for Year. for Winter. Coldest Month. 
Madrid 5.58.03 45.02 43.02 
Jerusglem 62.06 49.06 47.04 
Marseilles. . 58.03 40.02 43.02 
64.08 61.12 53-02 
Chicg Vecino.:. ..... 62.46 - 51.00 52.26 


The reader will observe from these figures 
that Chico Vecino has a higher mean tem- 
perature for the coldest months of the year, 
than any other city on the list, except Algiers. 


Where the same climatic conditions prevail, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the same 
products may be raised, hence we claim that 
in Chico Vecino can be raised all the fruits 
that have for centuries been produced in the 


above named favored localities. Indeed, 


** It is a goodly sight to see 


> 


What Hleaven hath done for this delicious land 


As has been implied in the foregoing de- . 
scription, Chico Vecino has been designed for 
suburban homes and small fruit farms, and 
has been laid out accordingly. ‘The entire 
tract embraces something over one thousand 
acres, a small portion of which has been laid 
out in building lots go by 200 feet, which 
gives ample room for all necessary buildings, 
a few fruit trees, etc. ; and the balance has 
been dividedinto twenty-acre blocks, with five- 
acre subdivisions. 

Broad streets and avenues surround the 
blocks, so that each five-acre purchaser has 
full access to his land, and freedom of view. 
It has teen demonstrated beyond question 
that fruit farming in small tracts in California 
has been, and, there can be no doubt, will 
continue to be profitable ; and to those who 
are looking for a place to put the matter to 
a test, to build themselves homes that in a 
few years will become their pride, we venture 
to assert that Chico Vecino possesses more 
and greater advantages than any other spot 
in California, or any other State. ‘This is no 
idle boast, but can be verified by actual 
experience and comparison with homes im- 


mediately adjoining Chico Vecino, which 
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Chico Vectino. 


CHICO VECINO. 


give unimpeachable evidence of the wealth 
of the soil and its productions. 

But, in seeking a spot to build permanent 
homes, the prudent and thoughtful husband- 
man will also look carefully into the social, 
moral and educational advantages to be pre- 
sented, and in this respect CHICO VECINO 
has nosuperiors, —if any equals, —in the State. 
Situated as it is, suburban to the beautiful 
city of Chico, Butte County, it partakes of 
the many advantages that that place posses- 
ses. Beautifully situated on the Rio Chico, 
a clear, rapid-flowing stream, and embow- 
ered in majestic trees, gardens of flowers, 
and filled with happy, contented people, 


2 


Chico has been rightly termed, “ The Queen 
City of the North,” where 


** fealth and plenty cheer the laboring swain, 
Where earliest Spring her smiling visit paid, 


And parting Summer’s lingering blooms delayed.” 


Chico with its environs has a population 
of six thousand, principally American ; and 
agriculture, horticulture, commerce and man- 
ufacturing form the chief elements of its life. 
The municipality is under a regular town gov- 
ernment, which with all its adjuncts are at 
the command of the people. It has gas and 
electric lights, and water works upon the 
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Chico Vecino. 


Holly system, andan excellent fire department 
with steamers and independent hose com- 
panies, Seven churches, representing as many 
denominations, adorn the city and invite to 
worship, and their pastors exercise a fostering 
care over the moral and spiritual welfare of 
the community. ‘Two large and elegant pub- 
lic school buildings rear their intellectual 
domes toward the sky, which, with five private 
academies and a State Normal School now 
in process of construction, forma coterie of ed- 
ucational institutions of which much larger and 
more metropolitan cities might well be proud. 

Chico and CHIco VECINO are convenient 
of access from all parts of the State, and Ore- 
gon and Washington Territory, being situated 
on the California and Oregon railroad (over- 
land route), only ninety-six miles from Sacra- 
mento, the capital of the State, and one hun- 
dred and eighty-six miles from San Francisco, 
the great metropolis of the Golden West. Six 
hours’ travel by rail will carry one to the lat- 


ter place, and only thirty hours are required 


to reach Portland, Oregon, over one of the 
most picturesque routes on the Pacific Slope. 

Good wagon roads reach out in all direc- 
tions into mountain and valley, and only six 
miles distant flows the broad and deep Sac- 
ramento River, from its source to this point, 
and for miles below, free from the debris in- 
cident to mining, which has ruined so many 
of our beautiful streams. All these means of 
intercourse bring us into intimate relations 
with other parts of our own State, the east, 
north, and-.south, and furnish us with the 
best of facilities for marketing the products 
of our soil and factories. 

So it will be seen that CHIco VECINO Is, 
as we have claimed, one spot ina thousand, 
and lest the reader should be skeptical and 
think we have drawn an ideal picture, we 
invite you to 

‘*Come, view the whole scene, 
With critic judgment scan ; 
And then deny it merit — 


If you can.” 


Or for further particulars, maps, etc., address 


CAMPER oe COSTAR, Agents, 


CHICO, BUTTE COUNTY. CAL. 


PEOPLES’ HOME 
SAVINGS BANK. 


Flood Building, Market and Fourth Streets, 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Highest Rate of Interest Paid from Date of Deposit. 


CUARANTEED CAPITAL, $300,000. 


SHAREHOLDERS IN THE GUARANTEE CAPITAL. 


Anderson, Prof. J. W. 
Antonelle, J. S. 
Arnold, Henry A. 
Bacigalupi, T. 
Jancroft, W. B. 
Bandmann, Chas. J. 
Bauer, J. A. 
Beamish, Percy. 
Bovee, Wm. H., 
Branch, L. C. 
Burke, M. J. 
Canessa, Paride 
Cerf, Albert 

Cerf, Jules 
Chadbourne, T. J. 
Chichizola Antonio 
Cole, Chas. M, 
Cole, N. P. 
Cubery, W. M. 
Davidson, George 
Davis, R. J. 

De Bernardi, David 
Decker, Chas. U, 
Doane, W. G. 
Doble, Abner 

Doe, Frank P. 
Dorland, T. A. C, 
Dorn, ‘D..S. 

Dorn, M. <A. 
Ehrman, M. 
Ellert, -R. 
English, John F. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 


Fallon, Wm. 
Farron, John 
Flint, B. P. 
Gates, J. R. 
Ginocchio, G. 
Goddard, O. M. 
Halsted, J. L. 
Hampton, Leo. 
Henderson, John. 
Herring, R. 
Hilborn, G. 
Jewell, J. G. 
Kerr, David 
Kimball, Rev. John 
Knorp, A. F. 
Logan, M. H. 
Lyon, W. 8. 
Mallon, Thos. F. 
Malloye, Frank 
McDonald, Frank 
MeDonald, R. H. 
Merrett, M. D. 
Meyer, Albert 
Meyer, A. W. 
Meyer, Daniel 
Morton, John 
Moulder, A. J. 
Murray, Philip 
Myer, M. 

Nolan, P. F. 
Norton, John 
O'Kane, John 


‘Tharp, E. H. 


Palmer, W. E. 

Payot, Henry 

Peckham, E. R. 
Peterson, Lewis 

Pierce, Henry 

Porter, B. F. 

Price, W. E. 

Rienzi, L. 

Robbins, R. D. 
Robinson, A. J. 
Rudisil], Isaac 

Scudder, Rev. W. W. Jr. 
Shortridge, Sam’l 

Snow, Roland W. 
Starbird, A. W. 

Stevens, A. K. 

Stone, C Bb, 

Tait, Ceorge 
Taylor, John 


Toy, (,eorge 
Upham, Isaac 

Vail. A; H. 
Vicente, A. M. 
Warren, Rev. J. H. 
Waterhouse, Columbus 
Waterhouse, F. A. 
Weil, Alex. W. 
Weil, Raphael 
Wertheimer, E 
Wilson, James K. 
Wilson, T. K. 
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MOnNROF GREENWOOD. Wn. M. DEWOLF. C. H. STREET, 


(F or merly Sec’y and Lard Cffcer 
of Immigraticn Asscc‘ation.) 


C. H. STREET & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE 


415 Montgomery Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


We are now offering the following in 20, 40, 80, or 
160-Acre Farms: 


Acres. 


Rosenthal Colony, Tehama County, 9,000 
Monte Vista ‘ Shasta 1500 
Dehesia | 1,420 
Shingletown ‘ 16,000 
Miramonte Kern 2,640 
Creenwood ‘“ San Luis Obispo Co. 500 
Waukena County, 11,000 
Point Reyes ‘ Marin 14,000 


—ALSO— 


Other Lands for General Farming, Fruit Growing, or Stock Raising. 


A home for everybody. Secure a home in the country, while retaining your present — 
residence, position and salary; 10, 20, or more acres of land, with or without a house, on 
the installment plan, in one of our colonies ; we will plant the same to your order with fruit 
trees or raisin grapes, and will keep it in good condition until full bearing; these lands lie 
north or south of San Francisco, in the coast or interior counties, near to or distant from a 
railroad or town, and vary in price. For full particulars inquire of C. H. STREET & CO.,, 
successors to the Immigration Association of California, 415 Montgomery Street. 


for Particulars and Full Description. 
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CAMELLINE 


FOR 


PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION. 


Originally a California discovery, CAMELLINE. has, wherever known, rapidly superseded the ‘‘ Creams,” ‘‘ Palms,’ 
** Blooms” and Powders, for the reason that in place of the unnatural hue thus obtained, it imparts to the soompi 
that youthful and glowing appearance so muc h sought and admired ; and, unlike them, when properly used, the closest 
inspection fails to reveal any application; yet all traces of saHowness ar: d other cutaneous defects are removed, and the 
skin regains that softness and purity of color so rarely possessed by adults, Lut so valued Ly cvery lady, ard so cuickly 
missed by observers of sterner mind. 

Iti is an evidence of the increasing intelligence of the times, that the popularity of CAMELLINE is not due solel y 
to its elegance and efficiency, but in part to the fact that it is the only preparation for the complexion which is harmless, ai 
commands scienitific approval from physicians, 

\t is now generally known. that cosmetics usually contain lead, mercury and other poisons, which in time kUIN THE 
COMPLEXION, and being absorbed through the skin frequently produce paralysis, etc., while the medical journals report 
many serious and several fatal cases of poisoning from these sources. No lady, therefore, can safely continue the use of 
any Cosmetic without the sanction of the medical profession; we there‘ore publish with each bottle a certificate from 
a large number of prominent physicians. 


9? 466 


Off.ce of Gare & Brock, Druggists, Chicago. 
It being our policy to Le always watchful for any improvemert which may te cf value to our patrons, we now take 
pleasure in adding our testimony to the merits of CAMELLINFE, fer Preserving ard Peautifying the Complexion 


CAMELLINE, as —— ty WAKELEER & CO,, the princi pal Chemists cf San Lrancisco, was observed by our 
senior partner while recently in California. It is the on ly liquid icr the ccmplexion, Laving the sanction cf the med: 
ical profession as harmless, aii it is surprisingly effective for the purpose intended. 
Faithfully ‘Yours, Gare & Brockt, 

126 North Clark Street, cor. Ohio. 

44 & 46 Monroe Street, (Palmer House). 


111 Randolph Street. 


< 


New York Massry & Co., Chemists and ruggtsts. Newport, R. I. 


1117 Broadway, 578 Fifth Avenue. 157 ‘Thames Street, Bellevue Avenue. 
Ie is well known that many who-consider the liquid preparations for the complexion to be more suitable than tne 
powa lers, are deterred from using the former b y the fear that all contain lead, mer ury or some other poison. 
CAMELLINE, for the comple x1on, prepared by Mes:rs, Wakelee & Co., the leading Chemists cf San Francisco, is 
the only article for the complexion which is at-once efficacious, and is certified by high medical and chemical authority to 
Le harmless and free from poison, 
We therefore take pleasure in stating that we now keep the CAMELLINE 


favor it has obtained wherever known. 


in stock, convinced that it merits the 
CASWELL, Massey. & C 


While we consider this high scientific testimony to be of the first importance, yet, did space permit, we wouid add the 
names of many distinguished ladies in the dramatic profession who testify to the superiority of CAMELLINE. 


Emma Nevada, Etelka Gerster, Adclina Patti, 

Mary Anderson, Mirs. Scott-Siddons, Clara Louise Kellogg, 
Fanny Janaushek, Alice Oates, Sarah Jewett, 

Fanny Davenport, Jessie Vokes, and others. 


Patace Hote, San Francisco, March 7. 1884. 
Messrs. WaAkrire & Co.—Gentlemen: Madame Patti desires to transmit her warmest thanks for your present af 
“CAMELLINF, Of which she had heard from many lady friends. She will now have to repeat the praise of your CAM- 


heard from all sides 
Madame Patti also desires to send you her best compliments. 


ADELINA PATTI, 
We have, in addition, in our possession, many letters from well- known society ladies, all of whom agree in testifying 
to the merits of CAMELLINE; but these may well be ommitted, as a single trial is only necessary to convince. 


YwPrOTSON OAT. 


CAMELLINE is a sure preventive of oak-poisoning, and gives speedy relief in all cases of sun-burn. 


TEE NURSERY. 


We should be neglecting one of the most important uses of this valuable preparation, did we omit its peculiar ad- 
aptation for the use of children and the purposes of the nursery. As a wash, it cannot be too strongly recommended— 
eooling, healing and pleasant. 

It may be used by the most delicate, with assurance of perfect safety and effect. 
skin, and insures it from derangement from external causes. 


DIRECTIONS. 


FoR THE ComMpLexion.—Select either the flesh colored or white Camelline, as preferred, and after well shaking the 
bottle, apply it uniformly to the skin with a soft piece of linen or a-small’sponge, gently rubbing it all dry, 
For Porson Oak.—As an absolute preventive of oak poisoning, apply freely before being exposed. 


For SUNBURN.—Apply twice a day until relieved. 

For HEARTBURN, Ber of the stomach, etc.— Take one teaspoonful internally; children half the quantity. 

The CAMELLINE may be made thic ker or the rev erse, at pleasure, - pouring od aportion of the clear liquid, ag 
‘c.nz water (rose water preferred). until the desired consistency is_obtaine 


CAMELLINE 


FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


It preserves and beautifies the 
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THE PACIFIC COAST 


Bureau Education 


—THE— 


Only Teachers’ Agency West of the Rocky Mountains. 


SUPPLIES 


(7) Leachers with desirable posttions. 

(2) Colleges and Normal Schools with Professors and Instructors. 

(37) Academies, Seminaries, Kindergartens and Public Schools of every grade zitth com- 
petent Principals and Teachers. 

(4) Families with Governesses, Private Tutors, Musi, Drawing, and Painting Teachers. 

(5) Gives Parents information regarding the best Schools. 


(6) Rents and sells School Property. 


The Pacific Coast Bureau of Education was formed on the model of the best insti- 
tutions of its kind in the East. Its aim was to create for this Coast a center of educational 
information. The hearty encouragement and support it has received prove the need of such 
an institution here, and the readiness with which School Trustees and Superintendents have 
availed themselves of its services is the best proof that the Bureau successfully fills the field. 
In so large a State as California some reliable medium of communication between teachers 
and schools is an absolute necessity. ‘The Bureau being constantly in communication with 
all parts of the State, is prepared to give information in regard to the needs of the various 
sections, and as its acquaintance widens will be able to do the same for the adjoining States 
and ‘Territories, | 

The Bureau makes a specialty of renting and selling school property, and has now in 
hand several desirable schools in different parts of the State. Parties thinking of buying or 
leasing schools can obtain particulars at the office. 


REFERENCES. 


PACIFIC ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE: ALUMN.E, 
Hlon, Davis, President University of California. 
Dk. JoUN LECONTE, Professor of Physics. 
Dr. Jos. LECONTF, Professor of Geology and Natural Flistory. 
MARTIN: KELLOGG, Professor of the Latin Language and Literature, 
Hion,. TkA G. Horri, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, | 
lion. M. City Superintendent Oakland Schools. 
Pror, Cy H.-ALLeN, Principal State Normal School. 
J. B. McCHesney, Principal Oakland High School. 
SARAH B. Coorer, President Golden Gate Nindergarten Association. 


CHas. If. Suins, of the Overland Monthly.” 


Address all Communications to 


YL. CHENEY, Manager, 
300 POST STREET, Union Club Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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REMEMBER! 


C. .: Co. 


Are Sole Agents for the Pacific Coast for 


Ps: ANDREWS & CO.’S 


New Triumph 
School Desk, 


New Lunar Tel- 

lurian Globe, 
New Series of 

School Maps, 
Charts, Black- 

board, Etc. 

Sead for Descriptive Circular. 


To Visiting Teachers,—While in the city ask for a room with 
‘“ ANDREWS’ FOLDING BED,” and insure yourself a delightful 
sleep ; also accept our cordial invitation to visit us, and see the new and 
largest School Supply Store on the Coast, in the ** Union Club Building,” 
corner Post and Stockton Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


C.F. WEBER & Co. 


PIFRCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


COLLEGE CITY, COLUSA — CAL. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. | Session begins Septem- 
ber 3, 1888, and closes April 26, 1889. Location pleasant and accessible. Faculty able, experi- 
enced and enthusiastic. Town quiet, peaceable and moral. Buildings new, commodious and airy. 
Apparatus new, extensive and complete. Eight full courses of study—Classical, Latin-Scientifiec, 
Scientific, Biblical, Commercial, Normal, Musical,and Course in Art. Teaching thorough. Charges 
moderate. There is no saloon or drinking-place within three miles of the town 

For particulars or catalogue, address 


JAMES C. KEITH, President. 


HENRY G. HANKS, The Filmer & Stiller Blectrotype C0. 
Analytical and Practical Manufacturers of 


Electrotype and Stereotype Plates, 


Chemist As and Including Composition. 

J Bookbinders’? and Soapmakers’ Stamps 
ROUTING FOR ENGRAVERS. 

414 SACRAMENTO STREET, 

718 Montgomery St., San Francisco. Bet. Sansome and Battery, Sau Francisco, Cal 


OVER 6,000 PATTERN CUTS ON HAND. 
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TRYING 


A SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Eleventh Year. Fifteen Professors and Teachers. Every 
home comfort and care. Private assistance to rapid and 
thorough advancement, Full Academic Course. Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Vocal and Iustrumental Music, Drawing 
and Painting. 

For catalogue or information, address 


REV. EDWARD B. CHURCH, A. M., 
PRINCIPAL: 
1°36 VALENCIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


BARNARD’ BUSINESS COLLEGE, | WILLIS’ BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


46 O'Farrell St., San Francisco. ; 
A Live, Progressive, Thorough, Practi- 
cal, Commercial School. 


For Terms of Tuition, address, 


Commercial, Telegraphic, Penmanship, and 
Short-hand Departments. 


‘‘OcrR COLLEGE LEDGER,” containing ull particulars 


regarding the College Departments, Courses of Study, CG. 4. WILLIS, ' oOo 3 % BROADWAY ST. 
Terms, etc, will be mailed free to all applicants. OAKLAND, CAL. 


SIXTEEN EXPERIENCED TEACHERS, 


Elegant Building, 70 Nicely Furnished Rooms, Healthy Location, Excellent Diecipline, Fully Up 


to the Times in its Metheds, Large Attendance. 
Board, Room and 


Tuition for Full Busi- 
ness Cvurse, including all 
branches taught in First-class 
Business Colleges, for term of 
52 weeks, $18.75 per month. 

SHORTHAND AND TYPE- 
WRITING for 6 months, with 
movarewe of 25 other classes. 

Board, Hoom and Tui- 
tion, 221.30 per month. 

Full Business Course, Full 
Normal Course, Teacher’s 
Course, Classic Course, Prepar- 
‘atory Course, Short-Hand, 
Modern Languages, 

Send us your name ana 
you will receive our catalogue 
and a specimen of penmanship 
Iree. Address, 

TRASK RAMSEY, 

Stockton, Cal, 


\ THY BE A DUNCE, when you can buy for 25c. pop- 
ular German Stories with their English islation ? 
Address, Young Folks, 17-27 Vandewater St., ‘ 


Santa Clara College, 


SANTA CLARA, CAL. 


Fall Term begins August 6, 1888. Send for descriptive 
catalogue. 


REY. R. KENNA, S. J., President. 


AMERICANS RESIDING A FEW 


weeks or months in London, desiring a chaperone or 
inpstructress for their children, may procure the services of 
a lady who can offer good references from tanulies in Eng- 
land and America, Particulars can also be obtained trom 
br. Henry 1. Bowditch, 113 Boylston Street, Boston Mass. 
Address Mi-s Yardley, 25 St. John’s Hill Grove, Wauds- 
w. rth, London, 8. W., gland. 
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Educational Institution for Boys on 


ST, MATTHEW'S HALL, 


SAN MATEO, CAL. 


CLaAssICAL SCHOOL. 


Under Military Discipline. 


Special attention and advantages for fitting 
boys for a Scientific or Classical Course. 


REV. ALFRED LEE BREWER, Principal. 
TWENTY-TWO YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL WORK. 


WESTMINISTER SCHOOL, 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
12q Haight St., San Franci:co. 

Established, 1859, as University (City) College. Classical, 
Mathematical, Scientific and English Departments; also 
Modern Languages and Music, a Primary Department and 
Kindergarten. Pupils prepared for the best Eastern Colleges 
or for the State University. Summer term opens on Monpay, 


AvuGusT 6th. 
JAMES MATTHEWs, D.D., Principal. 


The Private 


SACKETT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
FOR BOYS AND YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


Homelike Influences, combined with firm Disci- 
pline and thorough School System, 


Prepares Students for College or for business under resident 
nrasters Of proved ability. for catalogue, 


D. P. SACKETT, Principal, 


No. 529 Hobart St., Oakland, Cal. 
Nex Torm will bogin Jan'y 2nd, 1888. 


California (Qildary Academy, 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
A thorough Training School for Young Men and Boys. 
Earnest and Capable Instructors. Special Attention 


paid to English, Military Drill and Discipline. Send for 


Catal. gue. 
CoOL. W. H. O’BRIEN, Principal. 


Mills College and Seminary. 
7 THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
January 11, 1888. 
HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very nearly to that 
of Wellesley College, Mass. 


The Seminary course of study remains unchanged. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Rev. C. Ci Stratton, D. D., or 
Mrs. Cc. T. Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., ALAMEDA CoO., CAL. 


PARISIAN INSTITUTE, 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

182565 California Street, corner of Gough Street. 
Term will begin on Wednesday, August the trst. 
Mile DELAHAYE, Principal. 
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HOPKINS ACADEMY, 


OAKLAND», CAL. 


WA 
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EIGHTEENTH YEAR. 
Summer term commences July 31, 1888, 


Boys pre pared for the University and for business. Send 


for circulars. 
W. W. ANDERSON, Principal. 


FIELD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


1825 Telegraph Avonue, Oakland, Cal. 


Address MRS. R. G. KNOX, Proprietor, or MRS. D. 


B. CONDRON, Principal. 
The next Term will begin Wednesday, August rst, 1888, 


SNELIK SEMINARY. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
568 TWELFTH STREET, OAKLAND, CAL. 


Fall Term begins Monday, August 6, 1888. Full Seminary 
Course of Instruction. Pupils fitted to enter the State Uni- 
versity, and Vassar or Smith College. Se = for Circular to 


MARY E. SNEL 
RICHARD B. SNELL. g Principals, 


MISS LAKE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(Formerly Zeitska Institute.) 
STREZBT. 
The next term will begin on Wednesday, July 25th. 
For further particulars, address, 


MISS M. LAKE, Principal. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
to OGoNTz, the spacious country seat of Jay Cooke, will 
begin its thirty-ninth year Wednesday, Sept. 26. For 
circulars apply to Principals, Ogontz, Montgomery 
Co., Pa. 
Principals, 

Miss Frances E. BENNETT, 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN, 


COLLECE MANUAL. 


Giving requirements, course of study, physical training, cost 
of tuition, and living expenses in the leading colleges.. Mailed 


for 25¢. 
New York 


Emeritus vinci pa 
Miss M. L. Bonney, 
Miss H. A. Dittaye. 


. T. COMSTOCK. 23 Warren St., 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
— 
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SIZES OF WHEELS 
10 to 27 FEET. 


PERFECTLY 
REGULATING. 


STRONGEST, 
CHEAPEST. 


Pumping Capacity, 
2,000 to 200,000 Gals. 
per day, 


Or Enough to Irrigate 20 Acres Alfalfa, or 50 Acres Oranges. 


PACIFIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


211-215 J STREET, 934 & 9386 MISSION STREET, 


SACRAMENTO. | SAN FRANCISCO. 


109-111 North Fourth Street, Por:land, Oregon. ; 
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When You Need | writing MACHINE. 


An Alterative Medicine, don’t forget 
that everything depends on the kina 
used. Ask for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
take noother. For over forty yvears this 
preparation has had the endorsement of 
leading physicians and druggists, and 
it has achieved a success unparalleled 
jn the history of proprietary medicines. 


a rash, from which I had _ suf- 
fered some months, my father, an M. ])., 
recommended Avyer’s) Sarsaparilla. It 
effected a cure. IT am still taking this 
medicine, as I find it to be a most pow- 


erful blood- puritier.”’—J. E. Cucke, 00 THE MOST 


Denton, Texas. PRACTICAL, 

H. Hut, Druggist, Evansville, DURABLE, 
Ind., writes: been And RAPID 
Aver’s Sarsaparilla for-many vears. It ‘ 
maintains its popularity, while many tStands at theHead' Wri 

ting fyachine 


other preparations, formerly well 


have long been forgotten.”’ 

‘T have always recommended Ayer's 20,000 
Sarsaparilla as superior to any other si OFFICE, LIBRARY, 
preparation for purifying the blood.” — In Daily Use. AND FAMILY. 
Kuykendall, M. Pomere vy, Wit. For printed matter, etc., address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.,, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, HARTFORD, CONN. 


ew York Branch, ‘ 237 BROADWAY... 
PREPARED BY | We challenge all Machines toa 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Compctitive contest for speed. 


Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. Estate of StM’L WILL, 725 Market Street, 


San Francisco, Agents. 
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THE MENZO SPRING FLOWING WELL. 


AMONG the resources of California and sary conditions for the artificial water-springs 
Oregon, the immense supply of artesian that add so much to the value of the land. 
water must take high rank. Catifornia, in If the various engineers’ reports upon the 
particular, is a land’of great mountains and _ artesian basins of other parts of the world be 
broken rock strata, which furnish the neces- studied, it will be seen that in number, ex- 

VoL. XIT.—8. (Copyright, 1888, by OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING Co. All rights reserved.) 


Bacon. & Company, Printers. 
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114 Artestan felt of the 
tent, and amount of water supply, the artesian 
districts of California are already among the 
most important in the world, although only 
partially developed. ‘The State has at least 
twenty-five artesian districts of importance, 
and hundreds of flowing wells utilized for 
irrigation, house-supplies, and uses. 
These districts are widely distributed from 
Lassen to-San Diego, and from the penin- 
sula of San Francisco to the high deserts of 
Inyo. ‘There is reason to believe that arte- 
sian water underlies Death Valley, and some 
of the most barren parts of California, and 
will some day be tapped to reclaim these 
wastes. The upper San Joaquin basin, how- 
ever, with its deep, rich soil and seini-tropic 
climate, contains the most important artesian 
district on the Pacific Coast, an irregular 
oval of territory lying partly in Kern County 
and partly in Tulare County. 

The artesian well was known to the agricul- 
turist ages ago. The Chinese, the Hindoos, 
and the Egyptians must have learned to de- 
velop “blind springs,” and from this begin- 
ning went on experimenting with rude dug 
and piped wells, which in favorable situations 
brought the water to the surface. In the 
heart of the Sahara, in Asia Minor, and in 
Persia, travelers find unmistakable evidence 
that flowing wells were obtained long before 
the province of Artois gave its name “ Arte- 
sian” to these artificial well-springs. _ 

The artesian boring of Paris contains the 
famous Grenelle well, which took seven years 
to bore, and 1s 1,798 feet deep, yielding 864,- 
000 gallons daily. ‘The Passy well, in the 
satne basin, is nearly 2,c0oo feet deep, and 
throws up 5,582,000 gallons daily to a height 
of 54 feet above the surface. Artesian basins, 
however, are rare in Europe, and their value 
almost incalculable. 

Spon, in his * Practice of Sinking and Bor- 
ing Wells,” describes the process of obtaining 
these famous wells, and also the chief wells 
of the London basin. ‘The mechanical opera- 
tion of boring a well is exceedingly difficult, 
and many of the failures to obtain artesian 
water in tested districts are undoubtedly due 
to the carelessness or ignorance of the well- 
borers, or to the inefficiency of their tools. 
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The American apparatus, most of it patented 
and manufactured by various firms, seems to 
combine strength and utlity to a greater 
degree than the European machinery de- 
scribed in the text-books. A complete well- 
boring outfit can be had for from $400 to 
$600 ; and sometimes farmers club together, 
buy an outfit, and work it themselves, though 
it is always best to employ a trained well- 
borer. The danger of breaking tools, of 
dropping something in the bore, or of check- 
ing the descent of the pipe, so that a smaller 
bore must be adopted, are dangers that only 
great skill can avoid. Wells that start out 
bravely with a bore of fifteen inches in diam- 
eter, often fail to strike water with more than 
a six or eight inch bore. The flow at the top 
is of course diminished correspondingly. A 
well of uniform size throughout, piped with 
a tight casing, so that the ascending water 
does not escape into the surface strata, will 
deliver the maximum amcunt possible. 

The subjects of drilling tools, power to be 
applied, and details of the mechanical work, 
belong properly tothe technical side of arte- 
sian well-boring, not to a general review of 
Pacific Coast districts. But the rate of bor- 
ing and the various strata found are of much 
scientific interest. I shall give some notes 
on these points under subsequent accounts of 
various wells. Andre,a French writer of re- 
pute, says about the rate of boring and the 
strata in the Paris basin: 

There are. probably no engineering operations in 
which the rate of progress is so variable as it is in 
that of boring. “That such must necessarily be the 
case will be obvious, when we bear in-mind that the 
strata composing the earth’s crust consist of very dif- 
ferent materials ; that these materials are mingled in 
very different proportions, and that they have in dif- 
ferent parts been subjected to the action of very dif- 
ferent agencies, operating with very difierent de- 
grees of intensity. Tfence it arises, not only that 
some kinds of -rock require a much longer time to 
bore through than others, but also that the length of 
time may change within a short horizontal distance. 

The following, which are given for this 
purpose, are the averages of a great number of bor- 
ings, executed under various conditions by the ordi- 


nary methods. The progress indicated represents 


that made in one day of 11 hours : 
Lis Tertiary and Cretaceous strata, toa depth of 


100 yards, average progress, I ft, 8 in. 
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(“retaceous strata, Without Hints, toa depth of 


250 yards, — 2 ft. 1 in. 


3. Cretaceous strata, with flints, 250 yards, —1 ft. 

4. New red sandstone, 250 yards,— I ft. Io in, 

5. New red sandstone, 500 yards,— I ft. 5 in. 

6. Permian strata, 250 yards, — 2 ft. 

7. Coal measures,. 200 yards,— 2 ft. 3 in. 

S.. Coal measures, 400 yards,— 1 ft. S$ in. 

General average, 275 yards ; progress, FT ft. gin. 

Should) hard limestone or igneous rock be met 


with, the rate of progress may be Jess than half the 
ibove general average. 

These figures may serve to impress Cali- 
fornia well-borers with the importance of 
keeping accurate accounts of every well 
\ored, so as to help ‘other borers, and also 
»ecause of the scientific value of such data. 

In attempting to decide as to when an 
irtesian well will succeed, this general princi- 
je must be borne in mind: water that falls 

n the earth’s surface either flows off in  rills 
id streams, or evaporates, or sinks into the 
irth. That which sinks flows downward 
ntil it meets a non-porous stratum ; it fol- 
ws the surface of this, still downward and 
nward, to break out at the base of some 
‘vine or slope, as a spring, or to fill some 
‘dden reservoir. When, as it sometimes 
appens, the reservoir is large, its pressure 
rces springs to the surface, far out in the 
ley, or even out at sea. At the foot of 
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canons, and in the lower levels of small val- 
leys, it is always reasonable to bore for arte- 
sian water ; but first, the fountain head must 
be higher; second, the surface water dip 
towards the well: third, the porous and non- 
porous strata must alternate. 

The ordinary diagrams of artesian basins 
are insufficient, for they make the supply 
appear in narrow veins, which is more rare, 
The real artesian basin 1s best illustrated by a 
pile of saucers with porous paper placed 
between them. The water fills between and 
rises to the rim. The nearer the center of 
the basin a well is, the deeper it has to ex- 
tend to strike water. Artesian wells are not 
always flowing wells. 

Thousands of wells that are rightly called 
artesian bring the water from deep strata 
nearly to the surface, but require some pump- 
ing. The ideal well is of course the flowing 
well, delivering its supply like a fountain at 
the surface or higher; and all the California 
wells, except when otherwise noted, are of this 
sort. 

‘There have been about 1,500 wells bored 
in the city of San Francisco. The data 
about these wells are very meagre, con- 
sisting mostly of notes in the files of the 
daily papers, and occasional articles in vari- 
ous publications. Some of these wells flow, 
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others have to be pumped, and none are very 


large. The basin of supply is small and 
local. In these borings sand is _ generally 


passed through, then clay, then sand again, 
then clay, then sand, and then water-bearing 
gravel. The average depth is 150 feet. The 
rock strata underlying the city are called by 
and 
chaotic in the State. val- 
lons of water, it is estimated, flow or are 
pumped daily from the artesian wells of San 
lrancisco. 


the Geological Survey the most broken 
About 20,000,000 
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A few notes upon the extent of artesian 
districts in California cannot but be of inter- 
est. In fact, an artesian well excitement Is 
extending over the entire Coast. Arizona, 
Nevada, Montana, Colorado, Oregon and 
Washington have flowing wells, and many 
more are being bored. The California wells 
are. cheap, comparatively shallow, and very 
profitable. -As for districts, San Diego, Los 
Angeles, and San Bernardino have many and 
superb wells, especially at Ontario, at Pomo- 
na, near San Bernardino, and near Anaheim. 
Sierra County has a fa- 
mous belt; Alamedaand 
Santa’ Clara have. an- 
other. Hardly a county 
in the whole State ts de- 
ficient in artesian water. 
But the largest and most 

important district in Cal- 

 jfornia, and probably in 
the United States, is in 

the basin of the Upper 
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San Joaquin. This constitutes the especial 
subject of the present article, and will be re- 
verted to later. 

The bay shore district, the first developed 
in the State, is worthy of a separate sketch, 
sO Important to early horticulture was the 
discovery of artesian water in large supplies, 
and so near San Francisco. All around the 
bay, from Berkeley to Hunter’s Point, is a 
cup-like artesian basin, fed from the Coast 
Range, not from the Sierra. It has but alow 
rim ; if it werea hundred feet higher, flowing 
wells could be had at Niles and Haywards, 
and along the foothills. But even as it is, 
the district is very extensive, and can scarcely 
be called developed. Hundréds of new wells 
will probably be sunk in this belt, but since 
the water supply is local and limited, great 
care should be taken to prevent wastage. At 
Encinal Station, Alameda County, is an old 
well, bored years ago. ‘Iwo wells about 75 
feet deep are near Berkeley. Near Temes- 
cal, is a well 165 feet deep. At San Lean- 
dro is one 180 feet deep. A 190 foot well 
at Alviso flows 18 feet above the surface. A 
60 foot well at Alvarado flows 8 feet above 
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the surface. There are probably about one 
hundred wells in Alameda County. ‘The 
first well in San José was go feet deep. So 
many wells near Milpitas and Alviso were 
left uncapped that the flow of San José wells 
has been materially affected ; but the district 
is noted for its many and profitable flowing 
wells used by the nurserymen, gardeners, and 
growers Of small fruits. At Menlo Park, 
flowing wells have been obtained at a depth 
of 180 feet ; at Redwood City at 200 feet ; 
at San Miguel at 190 feet. 

In Sierra Valley the best well is 1,040 feet 
deep, but many are only 325 feet. ‘They 
yield from 150 gallons per minute upwards, 
The Ebbett well in Butte County was dug 
in 1864. It 1s 2co feet deep. The Long 
well is only 30 feet in depth. 

The San Diego artesian belt is very valu- 
able. ‘lhe Coronado Company’s first well 
is half a mile east of the Old Town, and 70 
feet deep. ‘The daily flow is 400,000 gallons. 
There are flowing wells in Lake County ; four 
are in Scott’s Valley, with a depth of less 
than 8o feet. Anong the Colusa wells is 
the Rideout well, with a depth of 1,000 feet. 
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At Butte Mountain, Lander County, Ne- 
vada, are artesian wells 150 feet deep. They 
pass through volcanic detritus, clay, gravel, 
and alluvium. ‘The first artesian well in 
Nevada was bored at Carson, in 1870. At 
Surprise Valley, Modoc County, flowing 
water was obtained at 150 feet. 

The Evans Well, Merced County, cost 
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$450, and is 310 ft. deep. The strata passed 
through were as follows: surface soil, 314 
feet; kard pan, 12 feet ; quicksand and clay, 
76 feet ; quicksand, 122 feet ; cobble stones, 
20 feet ; heavy gravel and hard blue clay, 
50 feet. Water was then obtained, rising to 
within three feet of the surface. The borers 
went on through sandstone, clay, and sand, 
and obtained a flow of 252,- 
000 gallons daily. The pipe 
was seven inches, reduced 
to five. The Broadhurst 
Well, Merced, is 300 feet 


deep. Strata as follows: 
surface soil, 3 feet; hard 
pan, 18 feet; quicksand 


and cement, 102 feet ; blue 
clay, 19 feet; quicksand, 
clay, and gravel, 39 feet; 
pebbles, 1 foot; solid blue 
clay, 54 feet; quicksand, 60 
feet ; light clay, 4 feet. The 
(;alland artesian well is 6co 
feet deep, and irrigates 30 
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acres of garden and orchard, with abundance 
to spare. | 

Stockton has fifteen large flowing wells 
of depths from 574 to 1,435 feet. The total 
daily flow is about 4.400,000 gallons. The 
first well in this district was sunk in 1858. 
Several of the Stockton wells have gas inthe 
water, and the district is one of the most 
important ones in the great San Joaquin Val- 
An artesian well dug near Hill’s Ferry 
water as salt as 
A line drawn 


ley. 


on flows 


the west side 


brine, and worthless for use. 
from Oakdale south, toa point five miles east 
of Turlock, seems to mark the eastern edge 


‘The 


of the artesian district of Stanislaus. 
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Tipton Well, Tulare, struck water at 280 feet 
below 6 feet of sandstone. It went 30 feet 
deeper, through four gravel beds and clays, 
each of which held water. The yield is 86,000 
gallons. 

The San Joaquin Valley basin, described 
by Prof. Hilgard in his tenth census report, 
contains the most. promising artesian dis- 
tricts on the’Coast. ‘There are flowing artes- 
ian wells for three hundred miles along the 
valley, and no one can yet say how extensive 
the underground streams are. ‘Tulare County 
has about 125 flowing wells, with a daily 
yield of more than 25,000,000 gallons. 
Kern, with fewer but larger wells, has a water. 


4 
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flow more than twice as great. In all, some 
400 wells are known to be in successful 
operation in the San Joaquin Valley, with 
a yield of fully 100,000,000 gallons daily. 
This is a gigantic showing for so young an 
industry as that of artesian well boring in 
the San Joaquin. ‘Ten years ago the “ arte- 
sian belt” of Kern and Tulare was a dry 
and barren plain, fit only for a little pasture. 
Now it is very valuable, and is becoming as 
much of a garden spot as the Santa Clara 
Valley. 

The tract of country which comprises the 
largest and best wells on the Pacific Coast, 
is about eighteen miles long by fourteen 
miles wide. The district ends at about the 
three hundred foot elevation above the sea. 
The principal wells, with their flow, are here 
given in a table: 


Name in Gallo is 
Smyria Colony... .:...... 524 2,100,000 
.,000 2,500,000 
Comma 0607 600,000 
Miramonte ¢ 535 1,600,000 
Miramonte Colony... ....508 2,700,000 
Hutchins 512. “2,200,000 
440 700,000 
550 7 00,000 
Cailimer we 504. 1, 500,000 
ly. 200,000 


50,120,000 


effective manner, at 
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The character of formation found by the 
well-borers, shows alternate layers of clay 
and sand or gravel. ‘The clay is in a great 


variety of character and color, from the white 


clay to a deep blue, tough clay. Under the 
blue clay flowing water is generally found in 
thesand or gravel stratum underlying it. 
The sand varies in size from the finest of 
quicksand to gravel, of which, perhaps, the 
largest sort Would be about the size of a hen’s 
egg. ‘Trunks of laurel, manzanita, oak, red- 
wood, and pine are found in some of the bor- 
ings. ‘The water, as shown by analysis, 1s 
remarkably pure, though a few of the wells 
are more or less impregnated with sulphur or 
sulphureted hydrogen. ‘The discharge of 
the various wells is by no means uniform, 
nor is it in proportion to the depth, as will 
be seen by reference to the list ; one of the 
largest wells, flowing 2,200,000 gallons, 1s 
but 360 feet deep, while a well 703 feet deep 
flows less than one-tenth of that amount, 
though they are but a few miles apart. 

The cost of wells varies somewhat accord- 
ing to the locality, but as a general rule it 
may be said that the first 400 feet will cost 
at the rate of $2.50 per foot, the next 200 feet 
at the rate of $3.00 per foot, the next 100 
feet, $3.50, and from thence on, increasing 
50 cents a foot each 100 feet. This in- 
cludes the casing of the well and every- 
thing complete, but does not include the cap. 
Some of the caps are very inexpensive, being 
merely a plunger brought down on top of the 
casing and held there by any simple means, 
while the most elaborate and effectual is that 
employed on the Miramonte and Smyrna 
colonies, and by two. other parties only, 
where the well is capped in a very thorough 
an expense of 
about $175.00. ‘This system comprises a 
water-tight galvanized iron casing, two inch- 
es greater in diameter than the regular well 
casing, and this large casing Is first put down 
into the ground some 4o feet, and thoroughly 
anchored into the ground by means of con- 
crete blocks. ‘The regular casing is then put 
down inside of this, and the space in _ be- 
tween the two filled in solid with concrete, 
and on top of all is fastened an iron and 
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brass water gate, such as is used on the 
street mains in cities, and as is shown in the 
illustration of a flowing well. 

The system of ditches, by which this 
water is conveyed from the well to any point, 
is very inexpensive, not costing to exceed 
$30.00 a mile. Some of these ditches are 
made from 12 to 15 feet wide, and quite 
shallow. Others again are deeper, and not 
to exceed 4 to 5 feet wide at the top of the 
water. The expense in either case Is about 
the same, and the advantage with the narrow 


ditch is that the loss from evaporation as the - 


water flows through the ditch under a hot 
sun is reduced to a minimum. 

put down, an artesian well is. of 
course complete, and requires no. further 


(Ince 


expense to run it, and nothing for repairs. 
Keeping the ditches in order 1s as. simple 
and inexpensive as making them. 

By the system of capping, mentioned 
above, a pipe of any size can be carried un- 
der ground any distance into houses, barns, 
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and corrals, under a high pressure; and a 
fire department need only consist of a hose 
cart, as the force of the water is often suffi- 
client to throw a stream over a_ two-story 
house. 

The character of the soil in this region 
varies extremely, some being of a very coarse 
sandy or fine gravelly nature, and from that 
down to a clay, in which there is no_ palpa- 
ble trace of sand. ‘The natural grasses of 
the country are quite varied, the best of them 
being the wild clover and alfileria. ‘The 
ground is more or less covered with white 
sage and so-called greasewood. The coun- 
try is level, seldom falling off more than four 
feet to the mile, therefore easily irrigated. 
Alkali is prevalent more or less, and where 
extremely abundant, will for a time interfere ~ 
with successful cultivation. As a rule, how- 
ever, there is not such an excess as to pre- 
vent the raising of grapes, or fruits of various 
kinds, or of grain or alfalfa, and most of the 
land in the artesian belt is entirely free from 
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alkali. ‘The most successful system of irri- 
gation on the colonies is as follows: the 
ground is thoroughly plowed and _ pulver- 
ized one foot deep, and subsoiled a further 
depth of 6 to 8 inches. In plowing it. is 
formed into “lands” of a greater or less 


width, according to the seepage qualities of 
the soil, and the water is applied by seepage 
between 


through the ditches which run 
the different ‘‘ lands.” 
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at which time they were thoroughly ripe. 
This section of country is especially adapted 

to the raising of fruits for drying purposes, | 
such as figs, raisins, apricots, peaches, and 
prunes, for it is remarkably dry and free from 
rainfall, and the drying season lasts quite 
late into the autumn, there being little or no 
danger from rain before October, and rarely 
before November. 


These ditches are 
thoroughly opened up 
by the sub-soil plow 
beforeeach irrigation. 
In this way the water 
is kept from the sur- 
face of the ground, 
evaporation | ts 
duced toa minimum, 
the growth of weeds 


re- 


Krom series of 
experiments recently 
conducted, a remark- 
able state of affairs 
has been developed 
relative to the alkali 
in the soil. Several 
dug wells have been 


TULARE 
is prevented, and the surface of the ground 
is easily kept in a state of perfect tilth. 
The seasons for fruit are remarkably early, 
wine having been made this year and last 
year from Zinfandel grapes, which were thor- 
oughly ripe and in prime condition for the 
purpose between the 1st and 4th of July. 
Of certain fruits also,.as peaches and pears, 
there are some exceedingly late varieties, 
peaches and pears having been plucked from 
the trees as late as the middle of December, 


put down in strong 

alkali and at 
depths from § to1r2 feet. Sweet, pure water 
has been found of the same peculiar char- 
acteristics as that which flows from the ar- 
tesian wells. It is now qulte certain that 
this water comes from the overtlow and 
surplus of the artesian wells lying to the 
south, which are of course on higher ground. 
This water flowing over the surface of the 
ground and through the sloughs natur- 
ally sinks downward until it strikes the 
first stratum of clay which underlies the 
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(From Photo. by Wylie COMBINED HARVESTER. 


country at depths of from 8 to 20 feet, and_ rid of by flooding the land, and a few years 
on top of which is almost invariably a layer’ will witness the reclamation of large tracts 
of sand or fine gravel from 1 to 2 feet thick.. now thought worthless. 

This water, therefore, percolating through Prof. Hilgard, in the course of his exhaust- 
the. earth strikes this clay, and following it ive report upon ‘‘ Alkali Lands, Irrigation, 
down through the sand towardsthe lower por- and Drainage,’ calls particular attention to 
tion of the valley is intercepted in its course the enormous difference in the composition 
by these dug wells. If the lower soil were of artesian waters in different parts of the 
impregnated with alkali, the water would State. In some wells near Tulare Lake, car- 
take it up as it flowed through the soil, as bonate of soda is present in large quantities, 
alkali is extremely soluble, and then the and dressings of land plaster are necessary. 
water when taken froin these wells would be From Visalia north to. Stockton the water 
more or less strongly impregnated with the is totally different, often containing salt and 
salts. There is, however, not the slightest other ingredients of sea water. The water 
trace of alkali in any shape; it is perfectly of the larger number of the artesian wells 1s 
sweet and delicious in taste, and like the however as pure as mountain water. 
artesian flow is as soft as the purest rain For beauty and constant delight, nothing, 
water. Indeed, the alkali salts can be seen so the visitor to the great artesian belt 
on the sides of the well from the surface declares, can equal the immense flowing 
down to a depth of from 8 to 12 Inches, wells, throwing a geyser-like fountain high 
below which is no sign of the salts. It fol- in the air, and forming a lake from its mag- 
lows, therefore, when the alkali is all so nificent surplus, or bursting out like a foun- 
near the surface, that it can be easily gotten tain head, controlled by great iron plates and 
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caps. The visitor stands still in amazement. 
The broad plain, dry, desolate, unfit. other- 
wise for a human dwelling place, is reclaimed 
in one season by this beneficent agency. 
From the deeps of the earth a river flows, 
lifted by the laws of hydraulic pressure, and 
all that men have to do is to apply it to the 
soil, and thereafter sow, and cultivate, and 
harvest their crops, and sow again, and 
again harvest, in total disregard of the sea- 
sons. ‘The fertility of the soil 1s enormous. 
Orchard trees of three years age look as large 
as ordinary trees of five. -The vines and 
young orchards in the artesian belt. bid fair 


PULARE Col 
to be as productive and profitable as any in 
California. As soon as flowing water has 
been obtained, the making of an oasis 
begins. Green grass and weeds first, then 
alfalfa perhaps, and barley and wheat fields, 
and a vegetable garden near the settler’s 
shanty, and a few orchard trees that the 
faithful and enterprising wives of the busy 
pioneers find time to take care of. Once it 
was a barren expanse, where a few cactus 
leaves spread, and wild gourds cumbered 
- the ground, and herds of cattle were driven 
up for the brander’s hissing iron. Artesian 
water has wrought the change, and in a few 
more years you shall stand here, and behold 
fig and orange, apricot and peach, deep-laden 
with fruitage. The shanty will give place 
to a modern cottage, the garden will extend 
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afar, and green field will melt softly into oth- 
er green fields for mile upon mile. 

Nor is it all to be orchards and vineyards, 
beautiful and profitable though these are. 
Alfalfa, that most valuable of Californian for- 
age plants, will extend its green acreage over 
vast fields, alive with Jerseys, Holsteins, Al- 
derneys, and Durhams. Every few weeks, 
too, the mowers will sing in some of these 
broad alfalfa seas, and sweep the fragrant 
hay into long winrows, and pretty soon men 
with wagons and derricks will stack it in such 
immense ricks that you shall begin to won. 
der anew at the lavish fertility of the artesian- 
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watered soil. There will be golden grain 
also, and teams afield with harvesters that 
cut and thresh, or with headers that make a 
swath like a river’s channel. ‘There will be 
fields of winter-grown vegetables, for ship- 
ment not only to San Francisco but to Chi- 
cago, St. Louts, and the East. Already, as 
I am told,early potatoes, cabbages,and many 
other kinds of vegetables are planted in the 
Tulare region for shipment, and with low 
freights the business can be almost indefi- 
nitely extended. 

The artesian basin of which I have spok- 
en ought to be still more closely defined. It 
surrounds the northern, eastern, and south- 
ern borders of Tulare Lake. It extendsa lit- 
tle north of Lemoore, a little east of Tulare 
City, and far south of the Tulare line into 
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Kern. The exact limit of the 
ern County portion of the ba- 
sin is undefined. ‘The flowing 
wells begin at the northern ex- 
tremity of the county, and they 
extend to the extreme southern 
limits of the alluvial land of the 
valley, with a width of from ten 
to fifteen miles to the artesian 
belt. We thus 
have an oval de- 
pression,  sup- 
plied constantly 
with mountain 
water by subter- 
ranean streams. 
Wells sunk any- 


where within 
this district will 
obtain flowing 


water, unless lo- 
cal obstacles are 
encountered, 
and in such cases a well sunk ten feet dis- 
tant has every chance in its favor. Wells 
sunk outside of the district will obtain arte- 
sian water, but not flowing, and the farther 
one goes from the limits of its belt or the rim 
of the saucer, the less near the surface can 
the water rise. It is estimated that five 
thousand good farms of forty acres each can 
be carved out of the large and small ranches 
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in the true ar- 
tesian district. 
When the alka- 
li soils are re- 
claimed, this 
estimate can be 
doubled. 

The first flow- 
ing well obtain- 
ed bored 
by the South- 
erh- Pacific 
Railroad Company near Tipton, 
some nine years ago. It was 
but 310 feet deep, and having 
put a half-inch flow was thought 
to be of little value, but when 
the superintendent of the tract 
demonstrated that even with this 
small well he could keep forty 
acres of trees in growing condi- 
tion through the dryest season, 
‘people began to talk artesians. 
It marks a great change, from this little 
pioneer well of half an inch bore, and a 
flow of a few hundred gallons, to the giants 
of the Kern colonies, the Haley Well, the 
Menzo Spring Well, the Pixley Well, and 
the rest, with their river-like torrents, each 
capable of irrigating a thousand acres of fer- 
tile garden soil, and raising its value from 
the value of asheep range to the value of the 
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best irrigated lands of California. It is con- 
densed industrial history. 

The boring of an experimental well on the 
great Paige and Morton ranch, four miles 
west of Tulare City, marked the second his- 
torical step towards developing the district. 
At a depth of 330 feet a flow of three and a 
half inches was obtained. Far-sighted men 
at once began to secure tracts within the 
artesian dstrict. Land was then very cheap, 
and still remains at reasonable prices, for 
the extent of territory is so broad, and the 
number of owners so great, that the land is 
rated far below its true agricultural value. 
The soil is a rich, alluvial, sandy loam, which 
under irrigation produces all of the cereals, 
fruits, and vegetables of the temperate zone, 
and such more tropical productions as cot- 
ton, sugar-cane, and tobacco. 

sesides the artesian wells which dot this 
whole depression, there is an abundant sup- 
ply of surface irrigation streams available. 
The canal systems, which extend in so won- 
derful and costly a network over large por- 
tions of Kern.and Tulare, penetrate the 
artesian belt also, so that much of it lies 
beneath irrigation ditches, and the farmer can 
choose whether he will dig for a flowing well, 
which will be forever under his own control, 
or take water from the Kaweah, Tule River, 
or Kern canals. Those who own artesian 
wells declare that in cheapness and ease of 
lise artesian water has many advantages over 
the ditches. 

But the great canals, flowing on for miles 
past poplar-lined banks, irrigate a territory 
larver than Belgium, and no one can visit the 
artesian belt without admiring the results of 
the surface system also. About six hundred 
miles of irrigation ditches are already in oper- 


ation in Kern County. Tulare County’s 
share of the King’s River water (which is 
shared with Fresno County) will irrigate a 
million acres. The Kaweah River has water 
enough to irrigate 291,000 acres, and Tule 
River 100,000 acres. 

It may be said that Kern and Tulare coun- 
ties have water resources sufficient, from sur- 
face stream and from artesian and surface 
wells, to irrigate the entire valley. The total 
area of Tulare County Is 4,000,000 acres ; 
that of Kern is 5,138,000 acres. Both 
counties contain much unentered govern- 
ment land, and a great deal of cheap valley 
land, besides vast mineral-bearing areas, and 
extensive forests in the Sierras. 

From the rim of the great artesian basin 
in the heart of the upper San Joaquin Val- 
ley, one can journey for miles towards the 
rolling foothills and the higher mountain 
walls, across lands whose agricultural re- 
sources have hardly: been prospected. Be- 
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yond the artesian districts, near the hills, are 
towns that were established many years ago, 
and are just awakening. Porterville, for in- 
stance, is in the center of the most impor- 
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tant citrus fruit interests in Tulare County, 
and many orange groves are being planted 
there, as well as the fig and olive. 

In the warm southern climate of the foot- - 
hills, sheltered and frostless, all the semi- 
tropic plants will thrive. And from these 
foothills, looking: broadly over the sea-like 


valley northward and westward toward the 
artesian colonies clustered together, and the 
flowing welis with their oases of green, one 
feels that it is an empire, glorious to look 
upon, full of almost boundless possibilities, 
and certain, in some future to be the home 
of millions and the site of populous cities. 
Charles Hl. Shinn. 
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DUELS :‘TO THE DEATRAH. 


A PAGE FROM ‘THE 

A History of brigandage in California for 
the thirty years immediately following Amer- 
ican occupation would reveal the fact that a 
large percentage of what. may be called out- 
door crimes, such as horse-stealing and high- 
way robbery, have been committed by the 
class known as native Californians or Mexi- 
cans. Murder has frequently been added 
to this list, and from the numerous names 
showing Spanish origin, which encumber the 
criminal records of such counties as Ala- 
meda, San Joaquin, and Santa Clara, might be 
selected a score or more, which, at one time, 
were borne by as desperate a lot of outlaws 
as ever infested a civilized community. The 
reign of these desperados might be described 
as extending from the time of Joaquin Mur- 
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rieta, who operated between the years 1850 
and 1855, up to the death of Tiburcio Vas- 
quez on the scaffold of Santa Clara County, 
in March, 1875. During this interval ap- 
peared numerous chiefs of lesser notoriety, 
but of equal ferocity, all of whom ran a more 


or less bloody career, before being hunted 


down and brought to justice. 

There was, perhaps, a peculiar reason for 
the existence of this class of outlaws. The 
native Californians had seen their peaceful, 
pastoral homes overrun by a horde of greedy 
foreigners, who were bringing innovation and 
change. Little by little their lands were 
passing into the possession of strangers, their 
institutions were disappearing, and their 
ancient supremacy becoming a thing of the 
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past. Accustomed to lives of idleness and 
ease, the grim spectre of work presented 


itself as the only alternative of starvation, if 


they hoped to hold their own with the bust- 
ling stranger, who, beside injury actually 
inflicted, added insult thereto by terming 
them “greasers,” and treating them with 
contempt. To these considerations were 
added the bitter feelings engendered by the 
war with Mexico. It was the old story of 
race animosity, taken advantage of by the 
less responsible and more desperate mem- 
bers of the community to excuse and justify 
their warfare on society. While it would not 
be correct to assert that the entire native 
population was in sympathy with these out- 
laws or upheld them in their crimes, there 
can be little doubt that they had the sym- 
pathy of the lower strata of the Mexican 
population. ‘l’o them the murder or rob- 
bery of a hated “gringo” was not a crime, 
but an act of vengeance. It was even exalted 
to the plane of patriotism, and was looked 
upon as an incident only in the strife for 
supremacy between two antagonistic races. 
There was much of the Indian in this senti- 
ment, which satisfies itself for wrongs com- 
mitted by making any member of the 
oppressor race the victim of its retribution. 
A Mexican criminal, no matter how heinous 
his offense, was always able to obtain succor 
and assistance from his countrymen in his 
flight from justice. ‘They would conceal 
him, supply him with provisions and fresh 
horses, and give false information to the 
officers in pursuit. It was the aid thus ren- 
dered, which always made the capture of 
these outlaws extremely difficult and danger- 
OUS. 

They operated, moreover, in a country 
peculiarly adapted to the wild life they led. 
~The State at that time was a great, unfenced 
cattle range. Horses were plentiful, and 
feed and game were abundant. The climate 
was equable, and permitted constant exist- 
ence in the open air. Railroads and tele- 
graphs were yet in their infancy, and great 
stretches of unoccupied country separated 
settlement from settlement and town from 


town. and untrammeled, these reck- 
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less adventurers roamed with comparative 
impunity over a country extending from 
Mount Diablo to Los Angeles, and boldly 
set the law at defiance. 

All along the line of the Coast Range 
were numerous well-watered canons, to which 
they were in the habit of retreating when 
closely pressed. These afforded secure and 
almost inaccessible recruiting grounds, and 
it was the custom of the bandits to resort 
to them for rest and concealment after mak- 
ing their forays, It was a wild, free life they 
led, spiced with danger, and not devoid of 
those picturesque features which in all ages 
and countries have lent a tinge of romance 
to the career of the highway robber. 

Conspicuous among the civil officers of the 
State who have distinguished themselves in 
their efforts to exterminate these lawless 
characters, stands the name of Harry N., 
Morse, who served as sheriff of Alameda 
County for the fourteen years extending from 
1864 to 1878. Although but twenty-eight 
years of age when he assumed the duties of 
his office, it was evident from the very first 
that he possessed the rare combination of 
qualities that fitted him for his dangerous 
work, and which have since earned for him 
faine as a detective. 

At the time of entering upon his duties as 
sheriff, the entire eastern and southern por- 
tions of Alameda County were overrun by 
Mexicans, horse thieves, highwaymen, and 
cut-throats of the most reckless and formid- 
able character, and they carried on the most 
high-handed outrages without let or hin- - 
drance. The Livermore Valley, then known 
as the Alisal, was admirably suited as a place 
of rendezvous for outlaws, the canons all 
being densely wooded and well watered, and 
the shanties in each little ravine contained 
men of the most desperatecharacter. From 
early times it was the favorite recruiting 
place of men like Murrieta, ‘Three-Fingered’ 
Jack, Pancho, Daniel, and others. No one 
dared to molest them, and it was almost cer- 
tain death for a white man to venture among 
them. The Sunol Valley, and what 1s 
known as the Black Hills, at the foot of 
Mount Diablo, some distance farther north, 
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were also overrun with them. These loca- 
tions were intermediate between the great 
valley of the San Joaquin and the southern 
coast country, and formed very convenient 
recruiting grounds for the outlaws in their 
raids up and down the line of the Coast 
‘Range. 

There was a famous house in this desolate 
region on the old Stockton road in the Liv- 
ermore Valley, which the bandits made their 
headquarters. It was owned by one Oronio 
Ramirez, and here the outlaws held their 
‘‘hell-dances,” or fandangos, in which, under 
the inspiration of bad whisky, the knife and 
pistol held high carnival. It was the com- 
mon resort of such men as Procopio, or ‘Yo- 
maso Redundo, Ramon Ruiz, Juan Soto, 
Narciso Bojorquez, Jesus Tejada, José Cal- 
ifornia, Joaquin Alvarez, and many others 
of the most dangerous character. A white 
man was not safe in their vicinity even in 
broad daylight. They would cut a man’s 
throat for the mere pastime of the thing, 
and.reveled in indiscriminate shooting and 
murder. Whole herds of sheep at a time 
were run off by them from the ranches in 
the vicinity, and peaceful citizens were so in- 
timidated by their violence and numbers 
that they feared to organize against them. 

‘This was the situation of things which con- 
fronted Morse at the commencement of his 
term of office, and it was one to appall a man 
of less nerve and determination of character. 
The new Sheriff fully realized the responsi- 
bility that was upon his shoulders, but being 
a man of many resources he went quietly and 
systematically about the task before him. It 
was not his purpose to rush blindly into dan- 
ver, relying on dash and pluck alone to carry 
him through. While he possessed these ‘qual- 
ities as few men -have them, he was also a 
consummate strategist, perfectly cool-headed 
and cautious. He never risked life to ac- 
complish a purpose when that purpose could 
be as well effected by outwitting his victim. 
In all his experience with desperate men his 
superior mental organization stood to his 
advantage, and to it is undoubtedly due his 
successful exit from so many critical situa- 
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It was first necessary to familiarize himself 
with the haunts of the outlaws, and the gen- 
eral topography of the country over which 
they roamed. This he did in the most thor- 
ough manner. Day after day for months at 
a time he rode up and down the country, 
studying the ravines and canons, posting him- 
self as to the location of ranches, springs, 
and mountain trails, and acquainting himself 
with the inhabitants and their occupations. 
He learned the names, the histories, and the 
haunts of all the noted criminals that crossed 
his jurisdiction, became familiar with their 
personal characteristics, and knew them all 
by sight. 

The outlaws, in the meantime, viewed his 
operations with contempt. What had they 
to fear from this beardless boy, who went 
quietly in and out among them with his pale 
face and gentle manner? But they did not 


know the iron-like temper that slept beneath 


the calm exterior of the new Sheriff. When 
his plans for action were all laid and he felt 
the ground secure beneath him, there was a 


surprising change in his demeanor. Hesud- 
denly grew aggressive. One by one he be- 


gan to swoop down upon the outlaws. He 
nipped them in the most unexpected places 
and at most unexpected times. He ap- 
peared suddenly in the very midst of their 
camps and fandangos. often alone and single- 
handed, and snatched his man with unerring 
certainty from under the very noses of his 
companions. The audacity of the man and 
the rapidity of his movements bewildered 
the outlaws. No one could tell when he 
was safe, or where he might be free from the 
searching eye of the tireless official who 
seemed to know everything and be every- 
where at the same time. Little by little the 
beardless boy assumed the proportions of a 
relentless terror to the criminal community, 
and outlawry no longer stalked defiantly 
through its old haunts. ‘Threats against his 
life became numerous, and repeated efforts 
were made to waylay and assassinate the in- 
trepid officer. A history of the many adven- 
tures, escapes, and desperate encounters had 
by Morse about this time would filla volume, 
and can claim but passing notice in an arti- 
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cle of this character. It was. towards the 
makers of threats that he took a special de- 
light in directing his energies. 

Upon learning that some man had threat- 
ened him he would immediately set on foot 
a scheme for effecting the capture of that 
particular person. If there was no charge 
against him in his own county, he would 
correspond with the sheriffs of adjoining 
counties to learn if the man was wanted else- 
where. Sooner or later he was sure to find 
himself in possession of the necessary war- 
rant of arrest, and the loud-mouthed outlaw 
was given a speedy opportunity to test his 
sand. ‘These encounters in nearly every in- 
stance resulted in the criminal’s finding him-. 
self in short order behind the bars at San 
Leandro, which was then the county seat of 
Alameda County. Morse’s friends began to 
fear, however, that he would lose his life in 
some of these adventures, and he was cau- 
tioned to be exceedingly careful. He was 
particularly warned to be on his guard against 
the notorious murderer and highwayman, 
Narciso Bojorquez, who had been loudest 
in his threats. Morse had made every exer- 
tion to find something definite against him, 
as an excuse for his arrest, but the rascal 
covered his tracks so adroitly that for along 
time he was unable to fasten anything upon 
him. Finally, as the result of a correspon- 
dence with different officials throughout the 
State, he received a warrant for the outlaw’s 
arrest from one of the lower counties. 

Within an hour from its receipt Morse was 
in the saddle, and on the way to a well known 
haunt of the desperado. An account of the 
meeting and the fierce duel which ensued 
was one Of the sensations of the time. Morse 
did not succeed in arresting his man, but he 
dangerously wounded him and_ captured 
both his horse and pistols. Owing to the 
darkness which prevailed, Bojorquez man- 
aged to retreat to the brush before he could 
be secured, but not before he had made the 
most determined efforts to kill his assailant, 
firing upon him repeatedly at the point blank 
range of a few feet. His failure to accom- 
plish his purpose seemed miraculous, and 
went far towards convincing the superstitious 
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law-breakers of Bojorquez’s nationality that 
a charm was on the life of the dauntless Sher- 
iff. Bojorquez came.to his death a year or 
so later at the hands of another desperate 
character known as One-Eyed Jack, and un- 
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der circumstances quite in keeping with the 
savage nature of the two men. 

The encounter in 1868 between Morse and 
Narato Ponce, a notorious murderer and 
horse-thief of that time, is thus detailed by 
one of the journals of the day. 

“On the 3d of November, 1868, a party 
of men, among whom was Ponce and an 
inoffensive man named Joy, were playing 
cards in a saloon at Haywards. Ponce quar- 
relled with Joy, left the room, and procur- 
ing a six-shooter, returned, and walking up 
to Joy, deliberately shot him through the 
heart. Ponce walked up to the bar, took a 
drink, and courteously asked the other par- 
ties present if they ‘‘ wanted anything.” Not 
aman dared to move until half an hour after 
the villain had left. Morse was informed early 
next morning, and at once began a vigorous 
pursuit, watching for him night after night at 
places he was wont to frequent, but without 
success, until some weeks after the murder 
he learned that the outlaw was at a hiding 
place in the Black Hills. Ascertaining that 
on a certain night Ponce would leave his 
retreat and endeavor to reach the lower coun- 
try, he formed a plan to capture him ata 
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point where he would have to pass between 
two long stacks of straw. A deputy sheriff 
was posted at the end of the stack which the 
outlaw was expected to approach first, care- 
fully concealed, while Morse stationed-him- 
self at the opposite end and behind the stacks. 
lor some unexplained reason the outlaw 
approached the spot from the opposite direc- 
tion to that expected, which change in the 
programme left Morse in view. . The latter, 
however, discovered the approach of his man 
notwithstanding the darkness, and throwing 
himself to the ground, rolled rapidly over and 
over until he reached the middle of the road. 
Allowing the outlaw to come on until his 
horse was nearly upon him, the Sheriff sprang 
suddenly to his feet, and presenting his rifle, 


ordered him to surrender. Ponce instantly 


drew his revolver and opened fire, which was 
promptly returned ; but the darkness was so 
great that in the exciting duel which ensued 
cach combatant was guided in his aim by the 
lash only of the other's weapon. Made aware 
of the situation by the reports, the deputy 
came swiftly to the support of Morse and 
began firing. At length the outlaws horse 
tell, shot through the thigh, and Ponce con- 
trived to run off and escape in the darkness. 
\Morse set fire to the stacks, and the flames 
'/iuminated the country for miles around, but 


revealed no trace of the fugitive. Soon after. 


daylight traces of blood were discovered, and 

coat was found on the ground saturated 
with the same. A few rods farther on the 
utlaw’s boots were discovered ; but the man 
had escaped and. direct search was aban. 
doned., 

‘Six weeks later Morse was informed that 
once was being nursed by an old Spaniard 
vmnong the Black Hills, and he at once pro- 
ceeded to the locality. ‘The bird had flown, 
ut means were found to induce the old Span- 
urd to reveal his hiding-place. He had re- 
covered and gone to a rendezvous in Pinole 
(Canon, at the west end of Contra Costa 
‘‘ounty. Morse was accompanied by Dep- 
ity Sheriff Swain of Contra Costa County 
and Officer Conway of Oakland. Entering 
‘he mouth of the canon, they proceeded to 
~carch the houses as they went along, expect- 


ing to find the fugitive at the farther extrem- 
ity of the ravine. Reaching at length the 
house in which he was supposed to be stop- 
ping, Morse happened to cast his eye up the 
hill, where he saw a man _ skulking in the 
brush. Thinkingit might be Ponce he dashed 
up the hill, leaving strict orders to his assist- 
ants not to enter the house until his return. 
He had scarcely reached the hill [when an 
outcry was heard from Swain, followed by a 
hurried trampling of feet and the crashing of 
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falling crockery. Looking back he saw Ponce 
run out of the house, a sevape thrown over 
one arm, and reserving his fire as he retreated 
from the officers. Morse rode swiftly for- 
ward to cut off his retreat, and dismounting 
on the brink of the stream that ran between 
them, he drew a bead on the fugitive and 
ordered him to surrender. ‘The hunted wretch 
was now in the center of a triangular fire, 
and a ball from Conway’s pistol had already 
shattered one of his hands. He ran up and 
down the bank two or three times, then threw 
off his serxape, and stepping to the edge of the 
stream, he deliberately aimed his revolver at 
Morse, resting his weapon as he did so over 
his wounded arm. Everything depended 
now on the tirst shot. Raising his rifle to his 
eye Morse touched the trigger, and the mur- 
derer fell lifeless to the earth.” 
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A score or more of similar adventures 
might be given, illustrative of the risks en- 
countered by this dauntless officer, while in 
the discharge of duty, but none of them com- 
pare in thrilling interest with the story of his 
desperate fight with Juan Soto, the facts of 
which are still fresh in the minds of old Cal- 
ifornians. 

In the early part of January, 1871, a ter- 
rible murder had been committed in the 
Sunol Valley, the victim of which was one 
Otto Ludovisci. He was a clerk in the 
employ of Thomas Scott, one of the super- 
visors of Alameda County, and the propri- 
etor of a general merchandise store in the 
valley named. On the evening of the mur- 
der three masked men appeared suddenly 
at the store, shot Ludovisci dead, and fired 
a volley into the adjoining apartment occu- 
pied by Scott and his family. The latter, 
seeking safety in flight, made their way 
through the darkness, across the fields, to 
the houses of neighbors, where the alarm 
was speedily given. A party of armed cit- 
izens was soon upon the ground of -the tra- 
gedy, but the assassins had departed, taking 
with them the contents of the money drawer 
and a roll of blankets belonging to a tramp, 
who had sought shelter for the night at the 
store. 

Morse did not reach the scene of the 
crime until the following morning, when vig- 
orous measures were taken for discovering 
and pursuing the perpetrators of the outrage. 
It was a difficult case to handle, for thegg was 
little evidence tending to establish the iden- 
tity of the assassins. No one had obtained a 
good look at them. ‘They had swooped down 
upon the lonely store, accomplished their 
bloody work, and departed. Fortunately, 
however, for the cause of justice, a light 
rain had fallen on the evening of the murder, 
rendering the tracks of men and horses about 
the store distinctly visible. ‘hese were care- 
fully scrutinized, and led to important results. 
It was observed that one of the impressions 
had that characteristic known as the *‘ pigeon 
toe,’ and was made bya boot with a high 
heel. ‘This track was recognized by Charles 
Hadsell, a neighboring rancher, as being 
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similar to the track made by one Bartolo 
Sepulveda, a noted character, who had at one 
time worked for him. ‘The tracks of the 
horses were also marked by peculiarities 
which made them easy of recognition. One 
animal was shod on the fore feet only ; 
another had been shod all round, but had 
lost a shoe ; while the third had no shoes at 
all. It was found that these tracks led south- 
ward, and could be easily followed for many 
miles, the course leading past a house in 
which lived the mother-in-law of Sepulveda, 
and just back of which was found the roll of 
blankets that the assassins had carried away 
from the store. Having satisfied himself as 
to the course taken by the outlaws in their 
retreat, Morse now returned tothe store, and 
by the same method reversed followed the 
tracks backward, with a view to ascertaining 
from whence they came. 

Without attempting to give the details of 
this labor, it is sufficient to say that, link by 
link, a chain of circumstantial evidence was 
soon put together, which satisfied Morse 
that two of the assassins, at least, were Juan 
Soto and Bartolo Sepulveda. ‘These men 
were well known to him as daring criminals 
of the worst order. He knew them both by 


sight, and was perfectly familiar with their 


personal characteristics and previous crim- 
inal history. 

A long but unsuccessful hunt now com- 
menced for the outlaws. Morse made re- 
peated trips to well known haunts in different 
parts of the Coast Range. On various occa- 
sions he was absent from his home, without 
being heard from, for weeks at a time, until 
his friends grew anxious for his safety, and it 
was feared that his life had been sacrificed to 
his zeal in the service of the people. But 
nothing could be found of the skulking out- 
laws. Knowing the invincible character of 
the man on their track, they were careful to 
keep well under cover, and it seemed, for 
a while, that the murder of Ludovisci was to 
go unavenged. 

Nearly four months had gone by without 
any trace being obtained, when, one day in 
the early part of May, Morse received a tele- 
gram from Sheriff Nick Harris of Santa Clara 
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County, stating that he was about organizing 
a party to scour the mountains south of Gil- 
roy in search of horse thieves. He had 
heard it rumored that Soto was in that sec- 
tion, and he invited Morse to join the expe- 
dition. 

Without waiting to change his clothes, 
Morse secured his Henry rifle and took the 
next train for San José. He found Sheriff 
Harris at the head of a posse of nine men, 
all well mounted and equipped for the trip. 
Taking a southeasterly direction, towards 
the line of the inner Coast Range, they struck 
into a wild section of country known as the 
Picachos, to the east of the Pacheco Pass, 
and around the head waters of Los Banos 
Creek. It was a rough and sparsely settled 
region, occupied only. by sheep-herders and 
scattering Mexican ranchers. For years it 
had been a favorite retreat for criminals of 
the worst description, and there was not a 
hut or shanty within its wild recesses where 
an outlaw might not hope to find succor and 
protection. ‘There were no roads to be fol- 
lowed nor guides to be obtained by the offi- 
cers in penetrating this wilderness, so they 
were obliged to move slowly along the moun- 
tain ridges, peering into canons and deep ra- 
vines, or sweeping the horizon with their field 
glasses for indications of human presence. 
(he mountains here, although very intricate, 
are not densely wooded, and the long grassy 
slopes at that time were overrun with deer 
ind white-tailed antelopes. Magnificent 
prospects were obtained from time to time 
by the officers, as they skirted lofty peaks, 
the views from which often extended far out 
over the adjacent plains of the San Joaquin. 

In the forenoon of the third day out, 
while threading a little opening in the moun- 
‘ains, they saw some distance in advance a 
man mounted on a mule, and making the 
most desperate efforts to get out of the way. 
‘he officers at once gave chase and a lively 
race ensued. When finally overtaken, the 
man had dismounted and stood crouched 
«hind his mule, pistol in hand, awaiting the 
nslaught of his pursuers. He proved to be 

white man,—a sheep herder,-—and a 
leep-drawn sigh of relief escaped him when 
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he discovered that his pursuers were officers 
of the law. He had mistaken them for 
Mexicans, and knowing the lawless charac- 
ter of the mounted bands that roamed the 
mountains, had run for his life, as he sup- 
posed, and finally stopped with the determin- 
ation of selling it as dearly as possible. He 
proved to be exceedingly well posted as to 
the various hiding places of the outlaws, and 
finally consented to guide the officers*to a 
certain secluded valiey known as the Saucel- 
ito, where they were in the habit of congre- 
gating. He stipulated, however, that he 
should be permitted to retire unseen by the 
bandits, well knowing that they would hunt 
hirn down and kill him if it became known 
that he had piloted an enemy into their fast- 
ness. ‘These terms being satisfactory, the 
march was resumea, and the officers were 
guided along the ridges to a point where they 
could look down into the valley named. 

On the level immediately below them 
stood three adobe houses which must be 
passed, before it would be possible to get in- 
to the stronghold of the outlaws, some few 
miles farther up the canon. Fearing that 
word might be carried from this settlement 
which would give the bandits warning of the 
danger which threatened them, it was decid- 
ed first to put the inhabitants of these huts 
under restraint, and a plan was arranged for 
descending upon them simultaneously. The 
posse was divided into three parties, and to 
each was assigned the duty of capturing one 
of the houses and securing the people found 
therein. ‘To Morse and Deputy Winchell of 
Santa Clara County fell the duty of raiding 
the nearest house. Approaching it cautious- 
ly from the south, they succeeded in reach- 
ing the corral in its immediate vicinity with- 
out being discovered. Here a Mexican was 
busy at something, and of him the officers 
requested a drink of water. The man ap- 
parently suspected nothing, for he replied 
courteously and invited the strangers to ac- 
company him tothe house. Fastening their 
horses to the fence, Morse and Winchell fol- 
lowed the Mexican through the corral and 


around to the northern side of the adobe, 


where they stepped upon a narrow portico 
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and entered a door leading to one of the cen- 
tral rooms. Not expecting to find the out- 
laws at this point, Morse had injudiciously 
left his rifle swinging to the horn of his sad- 
dle, and was armed with a revolver only. 
Winchell, however, carried a double-barreled 
shot-gun, heavily charged with buck-shot. 
On entering the room, Morse was surprised 
to find himself in the midst ofa party of near- 
ly a dozen persons of both sexes, and there, 
seated at a table directly in front of him, sur- 
rounded by three or four villainous-looking 
confederates, sat Juan Soto, the murderer of 
Ludovisci. ‘To cover the outlaw with his 
revolver and order him to throw up his 
hands was the work of an instant. Instead 
of obeying, Soto sat gazing sullenly back at 
the officer, while a scowl! of unutterable ugli- 
ness gathered about his shaggy brows and 
small bead-like eyes. A second time Morse 
ordered him to throw up his hands, threat- 
ening the desperado with instant death if the 
command were not’ obeyed. No motion, 
however, was made by Soto, other than to 
continue his savage glare at the intrepid of- 
ficer. Not desiring to kill the man if he 
could by any means avoid it, Morse with his 
left hand now drew apair of steel handcuffs 
from his belt and passed them across his 
body to Winchell, keeping the outlaw cov- 
ered in the meantime with the pistol in his 
right. 

“ Put them on him, Winchell,” he said. 

The latter took the bracelets, but made 
no motion towards the outlaw. 

‘Put them on him,” again ordered Morse, 
growing angry at the hesitation of his assist- 
ant. but Winchell stood like one dazed. 

“Then cover him with your shot-gun while 
I do it,” cried Morse, now thoroughly awake 
to the fact that he had a desperate job on 
hand. but Winchell did not like the atmos- 
phere of the place. instead of standing by 
his brother officer he backed out of the room 
and incontinently fled around the corner ot 
the building, with a view to his own safety. 


At almost the same instant an Amazon of a 


woman, who was In the room, seized Morse 
by his pistol arm, while a confederate of Soto 
grappled him from the other side. 
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“No tire V. en la casa!” they. both 
screamed, as they threw themselves upon 
him, and during the desperate struggle made 
by the deserted officer to free himself from 
his assailants, Soto sprang to his feet and 
placed himself behind one of his friends. 

“TI might have killed him then,” Morse 
afterwards explained, “ by shooting through 
the man in front of him, who was much 
smaller than Soto, and my first impulse was 
to do so; and then the thought occurred to 
me, “Why kill this poor devil, who may be 
innocent of any crime? So I raised the pis- 
tol and fired over him at the head of Soto.” 

Sut the aim was uncertain and the shot 
only knocked off the outlaw’s hat, the ball 
sinking with a thud into the adobe wall be- 
hind him. This miscue turned the tables 
on Morse and nearly cost him his life. Soto 
wore a heavy blue overcoat of the military 
pattern, which was buttoned low down over 
his knees as he sat at the table, preventing 
him from reaching his weapons. On reaching 
his feet he had torn the coat violently open, 
and by the time Morse had fired his unsuc- 
cessful shot was in full possession of his six- 
shooter. With a fearful imprecation he 
sprang towards his assailant. ‘lhe fight was 
now on even terms, and at once became to 
the last degree exciting. Realizing that he 
was at a disadvantage in the house, Morse 
jumped backward through the door before 
the outlaw could shoot. Soto followed close 
on him like a wild animal. Springing from 
the portico Morse ran round to the open 
space behind the house and there turned to 
face his foe. On came the savage outlaw, 
his pistol raised high tn air, and his villain- 
ous face atlame with murderous passion. 
With that consummate mastery of himself 
which had so often carried him through des- 
perate straits, Morse watched with the eye of 
a cat every movement of his antagonist, and 
just as the outlaw’s pistol came down. to 
shoot, he ducked his head and _ the ball 
whistled harmlessly over his shoulders. Four 
times in quick succession were these tactics 
repeated before Morse had an opportunity 
to return the fire. 

The view, in the mean time, had of this 
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portion of the fight by Sheriff Harris and his 
men, from the heights above, was to the last 
degree dramatic. Soto was a gigantic fellow, 
standing six feet two in height, and as lithe 
as a panther. His hair, which was coal black 
and very long, blew out on all sides of his 
uncovered head, giving him an appearance at 
once fierce and demoniacal. With each dis- 
charge of his pistol he bounded savagely for- 
ward, as though to make more sure of his 
victim, and it.seemed to the excited specta- 
tors that Morse went down with each report. 
It was only the perfect coolness of the latter, 
coupled with his accurate knowledge of Soto’s 
methods of shooting, that saved him. He 
had learned in advance that the outlaw’s cus- 
tom was to raise his weapon above his head, 
and bringing his arm swiftly down fire as the 
muzzle passed the line of sight. His knowl- 
edve of this fact enabled Morse to time the 
desperate man’s movements so accurately as 
literally to dodge the shower of bullets 
poured upon him. Under the circumstances, 
he had litthe opportunity to use his own 
weapon, and as has been already noted, the 
outlaw made four shots before it was possible 
for Morse to returnthe fire. When at length 
he did manage to shoot, his ball struck the 
pistol in Soto’s hand, disabling it in such a 
manner that its chambers would no longer 
revolve, and driving the barrel violently 
avainst the desperado’s cheek. It-is sup- 
posed also that the shock of the bullet tem- 
porarily paralyzed the man’s arm, for he 
dropped his hands to his sides, and immed1- 
ately turning on his heel, dashed: back into 
the house from whence he came. As he ran, 
the recreant. deputy, Winchell, recovered 
himself sufficiently to take a flying shot at 
the outlaw, but the charge went wide of its 
mark, lodging only in the adobe wall of the 
house. Why he did not fire upon Soto when 
the latter was engaged tn his duel with Morse 
can only be explained upon the supposition 
that the man was paralyzed with fear, for he 
had every opportunity, and might easily have 
dropped the desperado in his tracks, 

Upon the return of Soto, Morse turned 
and ran back at the top of his speed to the 
point where he had left his horse, bent upon 
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recovering his Henry rifle. Returning at 
once, he had reached the northern corner of 
the corral when Soto again emerged from 
the house —a six shooter in either hand — 
and made a dash for his horse, which stood 
saddled and bridled under a tree near by. 
The subtle cunning and presence of mind 
of the outlaw, even at this critical instant of 
his career, now stood prominently forth. 
Although scarcely a moment had elapsed 
between hisentrance and exit from the house, 
he had, in that brief time, thrown off his con- 
spicuous blue overcoat and compelled a con- 
federate to put it on. He had also recov- 
ered his hat, and secured two extra revolvers. 
He undoubtedly counted upon deceiving the 
officers, in the excitement of the moment, 
by this sudden change of guise, and hoped 
so to distract their attention as to secure 
time for escape. Morse, however, saw through 


the ruse at once. 

“lor God’s sake, Juan,” he cried, as the 
latter made frantic efforts to reach his horse, 
“throw down your pistols. ‘There has been 
shooting enough.” 

But the outlaw paid no heed, and Morse 
had already brought his rifle to his shoulder, 
intending to shoot the horse, when the mad 
rush of the desperado stampeded the animal, 
causing it to break its fastening and dash 
away down the canon. 

For a second Soto stood bewildered ; then, 
recovering himself, he turned and ran direct- 
ly away from the officer, and down the 
mountain, to a point where he had a second 
horse tethered, being accompanied as he ran 
by the confederate in the blue overcoat. 

Sheriff Harris, in the meantime, had come 
up in hot haste to the support of his brother 
officer, and being deceived by the overcoat, 
was on the point of firing upon its wearer. 
Morse, however, with a coolness and consid- 
eration which appear most remarkable under 
the circumstances, perceived his intention 
and stopped him. Harris then fired at Soto 
but missed. 

The two fugitives were now fully one hun- 
dred and fifty yards distant, and moving 
away at the top of their speed, when Morse 
brought his rifle to his eye and fired, the ball 
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striking its victim with a sharp click, and law. ‘The Indian in his nature was upper- 
passing through the outlaw’s right shoulder. most. With that grim indifference to dan 
Stung to desperation by the wound, Soto ger, born of supreme desperation, he charged 
now abandoned all hope of escape, ardturn- straight down on his enemies. Seeing that 
ing in his tracks came right back towards entreaties were useless, and that the man 
the officers, with the appalling determination could not be taken alive, Morse again raised 
stamped upon his features to kill some one his rifle, and taking deliberate aim, sent a 
or die himself in the attempt. Again Morse bullet crashing through the outlaw’s skull. 
called upon him to throw down his arms ; Thus ended one of the most thrilling per- 


but appeals were vain to the maddened out- sonal encounters ever fought in the West. 
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Soto was a magnificent type of the crim- 
inal class to which he belonged. Of mixed 
Mexican and Indian blood, his whole life 
had been spent on the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion, and was one long record of rapine and 
crime. Although but thirty years of age at 
the time of his death, he had already com- 
mitted several murders, and served one or 
two terms in the penitentiary for lesser 
crimes. In physique he was powerful, but 
his face was most repulsive in its ugliness, 
and plainly revealed the cruelty, low animal 
cunning, and desperate recklessness of his 
nature. Like many a man before him, he 
was lured to his death by a woman; for it 
was the charms of a dark-eyed senorita, who 
lived at the ranch where the fight occurred, 
that induced him to venture down from his 
fastness at the upper extremity of the Sau- 
celito. He had repeatedly boasted that no 
officer could take him, and his tiger-like 
resistance, in the face of tremendous odds, 
showed that his boast was not an idle one. 
In his contest with Morse, however, he had 


a foeman worthy of his steel, and the victory: 


fortunately —almost miraculously, one might 
say — rested with the stern representative 
of the law which he had defied. 
Securing the horses and weapons of the 
dead outlaw, and leaving the body to be 
buried by his now thoroughly intimidated 
associates, the Sheriff's party continued on 
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its way up the canon, and after arresting one 
or two suspicious characters, returned to San 
José, and disbanded. 

Bartolo Sepulveda, the confederate of Soto 
in the Ludovisci homicide, hastily left the 
State, and sought refuge in Mexico, upon 
hearing of the death of his partner ; but, with 
that strange indiscretion which so often 
prompts a criminal to revisit the scene of 
his crime, he afterwards came back. Morse 
had already laid plans for securing him, 
when the fellow walked into his office one 
day and surrendered himself. He had a 
speedy trial, was convicted, and sentenced 
to the State’s prison for life. For some rea- 
son, which kas never been satisfactorily 
explained, and which reflects little credit on 
the administration of justice in California, 
the murderer was pardoned ont, after serving 
a term of about twelve years. 

In recognition of Morse’s gallant services 
in connection with the killing of Soto and 
his tireless pursuit of other outlaws, the leg- 
islature, at its next session, passed a bill for 
his relief. ‘The amount appropriated, — 


$2000, — was insignificant in comparison 
with the hardships and dangers encount- 
ered ; but the passage of the measure with- 
out a dissenting voice was a well-merited 
compliment to a brave officer, and reflected 
the appreciation and good will of the people 
of the State at large. 


D. S. Richardson. 
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MISS SUE’S WHITE TURKEYS. 


“Q Dappy, Daddy, come heah en look at 
Miss Sue’s white tu’keys! Look lak dey hevin’ 
er wah-dance !”’ | 

Uncle Ben, more familiarly known on the 
plantation as daddy Ben, willing to give his 
old back a respite, paused in his vigorous 
efforts at the wood-pile, where he was shap- 
ing a huge back-log for his evening fire, and 
turned about. 

His face broadened and a low chuckle 
escaped him as he caught sight of twenty or 
more snow-white gobblers of most warlike 
mien, formed in battle array and marching 
abreast upon little Pete, the son of his old 
age and the pride of his heart. 

Their wings trailed upon the ground with 
the clicking sound of a belted sabre ; their 
tails were outspread, their feathers aplume, 
their heads thrown back, with red crests 
aflame and throats swelling with pride and 
apparentrage. Ire reaching little Pete, how- 
ever, the line broke and a series of evolutions 
was strutted vajngloriously through ; all step- 
ping as if to the sound of martial music, and 
ready to burst with pride and bravery, until 
suddenly a general scrimmage took place 
which ended in the routing of all save three 
or four ‘old soldiers,’ who held the field, 
content to eye each other at respectful dis- 
tances and to cool their ardor by an inglori- 
ous onslaught on a flock of timorous, moth- 
erly old hens, which had gathered to watch 
the lordly show. 

“Wah-dance? You’s des right, boy. Hit’s 


meat en drink ter dem critters,” said I)addy 


Ben, dropping his axe and coming round to 
the sunny side of the wood-pile, where little 
Pete was already basking in a sun-bath, lying 
fat upon the ground, with his chin propped 
upon his hands and his elbows planted in the 
soft earth. | 
hain’t no gre’t ‘miration fo’ dem budes, 
myse’f,” continued the old man, as he seated 
himself on the saw-buck, removed his dilapi- 
dated hat, and taking therefrom a large ban- 


dana, bound it turban-wise about his head, 
tying it in a knot with sharply pointed ends 
above his forehead. ‘Then replacing his hat, 
setting it well back on his head, and thrust- 
ing out his feet, he gave his trousers an up- 
ward hitch, and tied each leg of the same 
snugly just above the shoe with a strip of 
red flannel. Daddy Ben was given to rheu- 
matics, and these were customary precautions 
on his part, which only needed the blackened 
cob-pipe shortly produced from his capacious 
pocket to render him a grotesque as well as 
typical ‘‘before the war” plantation veteran. 

Little Pete, to whom these precautions 
were simply indicative of a temporary truce 
with labor and a talkative humor on the part 
of his parent, gave an exultant shout, and 
with one vigorous somersault placed himself 
at his father’s feet, where he assumed his for- 
mer position, looking up expectantly into the 
old man’s face. 

“Get up from dar, yo’ lazy little brat! 
Wanter get yo deff er col’ down dar in dat 
dut en wet, atter de rain?” sternly exclaimed 
the old man, at the same time reaching down 
and fondly drawing the child up on his knee. 

‘Took lak dey gwine ter gobble we uns 
up, hey daddy?” said the little fellow, as he 
cuddled down within the arm which held him. 

“Took lak er mis’ble, aggrawatin’ lot ez 
evah bruk de shell !” exclaimed old Ben with 
a shout of wrath. ‘ Dey’s made life er mis’ry 
ter yo ole daddy mo’n once, min’.” 

“W’at dey do, daddy ?” 

“Wat dey do, boy? Dey keep dis ole nig- 
gah in hot wattah de whole endurin’ time, 
day in, en day out ; dat wat! En dat been 
gwine on evah sence de fust pair un’em was 
fotched onter dis heah place. [at ole gob- 
blah — see him ovah dar in dat cornder, boy ? 

well, dat ole gobblah, he one un ’em ; en 
he allus been on de wah-paff fum de fust 
minnit. Wat time he ain’t peckin’ de leetle 
chickens to def, er taggin’ up de Guinea fowls 
to steal deir scratchin’s, er tweakin’ de comb 
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ov de ole Dominick rooster en pullin’ he tail 
fedders out,— en eve’y odder kin’ ov dey- 
. blement w’at he kin compass,— he des strut- 
tin’ dat ar away, fit ter bus’ hese’f wif big head. 

‘i'n dat ain’t de wust on ’t, boy. De dey- 
blement ain’t’stop dar. Kase why, de fust 
settin’ ov aigs wat Miss Sue sot onder de ole 
hen turkey, tuned out nudder batch ov gob- 
blahs, eve’y one un ’em des lak deir pa, de 
worl’ ovah! Deys allus quo’llin’ en tryin’ ter 
scrouge somebody er suffin’ outen place, en 
peekin’ ’bont contin’lly whar dey done got 
no business ter poke deyse’fs. 

‘* En its bein’ proned inter me, right heah, 
how ’t I’se seen chil’en w’at got dem same 
kin’ ov tu’key manners ; en I needn't go fur 
nudder, fo’ ter put my finger on one un ’em. 
Mebbe yo’ doan know no leetle boy w’at went 
ter bed las’ night.’thouten he suppah, ‘long 
ov shovin’ nudder leetle chap offen de doah- 
step en mekin’ he nose bleed ?” 

Here old Ben turned a searching eye upon 
little Pete, who was at no loss. to apply the 
question just propounded, and hung his head 
in-a shamefaced way. 

‘Joe pulled my ha’r,” he muttered by way 
of apology, at the same time slipping his hand 
placatingly into the palm of old Ben. 

‘*Heah dat, now!” exclaimed the latter. 
“Des lak I say, quo’llin’ en scrougin’! Ef 
dem ain’t tu’key manners, whar yo’ gwine 
find ’em, I wanter know?” A problem, the 
solution of which Uncle Ben sought in his 
pipe, puffing it in contemplative silence, while 
little Pete assumed a penitent air and wisely 
refrained from further response. 

‘*Fum de fust,” presently resumed the old 
man, ‘‘dem tu’keys was de strayin’est kin’ 
ov critters. I ’low ef I’se followed up de 
creek, en beat ’bout de woods, en th’u de 
bresh once, huntin’ oy de pesky tromps, I’se 
done it er million times, twell my ole back 
got ter ache lak de toof-ache.” 

“Wat fer, den, yo’ do it, daddy?” 

“Wat fer I do it, boy? I ’low somebody 
hatter do it. Miss‘Sue done got ‘em heah, 
en dey hatter be looked atter. Dat part en 
pa’cel ov my business dem days. 

‘Yo’ see, boy, when yo’ ole daddy came 
down so po’ly wif de rheumatiz — ’bout ten 
yeah ago, I ‘low ’t was -- Miss Sue, she see 
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’rec’ly dat ole Ben gwine ter be er chimbly 
cornder niggah fum dat on, en she des handed 
ovah de keys ter de smoke-house, en de po’t’y 
yahd, en de stable, en de gyarden-patch, ter 
de ole man, heah ; en fum dat day I knowed 
Miss Sue gwine ter hold ole Ben ’sponsibul 
fer de supervidgeon ov mahters in gen/al 
‘bout de place. 

‘*En yo’ kin des b’leeve, boy, dat business 
‘nuff for one pusson. No hah’d wuk, I ain't 
sayin’, min’, but des putter, putter de endurin’ 
time. Nutfin gwine wrong, no time, fum 
chimbly afire ter cat in de cistern, but wat 
dey hollers : ‘ Run fo’ Daddy Ben! Go fotch 
Daddy Ben! Tell Daddy Ben come right 


heah, fas’er ’n he kin jump !’ 


“ Did n’t tek Miss Sue long to find out 
wat Daddy ben wuf ’mongst so many no- 
count niggahs, yo’ kin put yo’ ‘pendunce on 
dat, min’. 

‘‘But somehow, last spring, de ole man 
tuk ter runnin’ down so ’mazingly I’se ’bleeged 
ter mind Miss Sue of de fack. I ‘lowd I 
mout hoe ’bout ce gyarden-patch yet awhile, 
en do de cho’es ’bout de house en bahn, but 
when it come ter racin’ contin/ally all ovah 
k’eation atter er pa’cel ov pernickity ole tu- 
keys, ’t was past my bre’f. 1 put it strong, 
kase my mind hit was made up ; an de line, 
hit hatter be drawed. 

‘“¢ Miss Sue, she pooty sot in her mind, too ; 
but atter some argyment off en on t’ween us, 
dem budes was made ovah ter Maum Patty, 
long wif de po’t’y yahd key. EnI’low Maum 
Patty nevah had no cause ter quoll wif her 
appetite atter dat. 

“Tay atter day, I’se leaned ovah dem 
gyarden_ palin’s, watchin’ un_ her streakin’ 
ovah dem hills ‘long to’ads night ; en bimeby 
I ’se seen her comin’ back, tollin’ dem strag- 
glin’ ole gad-’bouts atter her, wif an apun full 
ov corn wat she th’owed out at em er few 
kunnels ter oncet, wiles,dey dwadled ‘long 
lak deys mo’nahs ter dey own fune‘al. I des 
hugged myse’f. I did dat, boy ! 

‘But time come when I’se on de hunt 
myse’f once more ; en not so ve’y long sence 
nudder. | 

‘‘T low ’t was two weeks ago — er hit 
mout hev been er leetle more — th’ee ov dem 
tu’keys want no whars ter be found. Maum 
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Patty ’clared she done tromped de yeth clean 
ovah, en ain’t done found ’em. She was tired 
ter deff, she say, en hoped she mout die ef 
she was fool niggah ‘nuff ter tromp nudder 
step atter ‘em. 

“<7 reckon, Daddy Ben, you’ II hev ter try 
yo’ hand,’ said Miss Sue; en she give me — 
well dat ‘tween Miss Sue en me, wat I got 
fo’ dat hunt, en I hain’t tellin’ nobody. 

‘But ‘twan’t no kind ov use. Daddy Ben 
could n’t find dem tu’keys, nudder ; en we 
des ’bleeged ter give ‘em up.” 

““C) daddy ! en yo’ nevah foun’ out w’at 
came ov dem th’ee tu’keys ? ” cried little Pete, 
full of disappointment at what he deemed 
an unsatisfactory as well as far too quickly 
reached conclusion of the tale. For old 
Ben had again resumed his pipe and _ re- 
lapsed into silence. 

‘* Now, dat des w’at I gwine ter tell you, 
boy, ‘rec’ly. But ef you gwine ter keep on 
proddin’ queshuns inter me, eve’y time I 
kotch my bref, I gwine stop right heah. 
How many times I gotter tell you, ‘ leetle 
chil’ens mus’ keep dey mouf shet,.when ole 
folks got de floor ’?” 

Little Pete hastened to plead forgetful- 
ness, and so earnestly promised respectful 
silence henceforth that Daddy Ben, quite 
mollified, after a few more unctuous whiffs 
at his pipe, continued : | 

* En dat how hit come ’bout when de well 
got outen ghee last week, nobody gwine ter 
be ’sponsibul fo’ de fixin’ on’t : ‘ W’at Daddy 
Ben doin’ he aint tendin’ ter de mahter? 
he wuk. Go fotch him heah. I ‘low 
nuffin ain’t gwine be done ’thout he gives de 
wud 

“T’se wukkin in de gyardin, clus by, en 
I heah dem niggahs quo’llin’ dat fashion 
‘mong deyselis, so I des knock off wuk en 
sarnter in ’mongst ‘em. ‘ Wat gwine on 
heah ?’ I say. ‘1 low ef er few ov yo’ lazy 
coons doan go "bout yo’ wuk dar gwine ter 
be er racket ov nudder kind gwine on heah 
—-’thout no p’elimnay’es, nudder.’ 

* Den dey all begin ter squawk ter wunst : 
‘( Daddy Ben, suttin down de well; suffin 
live down dar, Daddy ben! Who gwine get 
hit out, Daddy Ben ?’ 

* em two fool house-gals, Pink and Zora, 
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dey de ones w’at started de rumpus. Dey 
been tellin’ all long how dey’s witches down 
dat well; dey knowed it kase dey heared 'em 
tork back eve’y time dey let de buckit down ; 
en dey ‘low dat ve’y mo’nin’ dey done seen 
‘em ridin’ on white hosses down dar, en cut- 
tin’ up ole Sam. ~ Dey des wild, deysefs, 
en hed mighty nigh eve’y niggah on de place 
scared e’en amos’ ter deff. 

‘Now, dat well forty feet deep, but yo’ 
ole Daddy he gwine down dar ef ’twas 
forty’ mile. You see he know de navigash- 
un ov dat well pooty clus, kase he holp build 
it, nigh onto fifty yeah ago in ole Marse’s 
time. Hit mons’ous wide de top, en all 
stone cu’bin quite er piece down ; den come 
er shelf lak ov earf, en attah dat it get mo’ 
narrerer, en no mo’ stone twel yo’ come 
down er piece furder. 

‘But wat I does, fust and fo’most, I call 
fer acan’le en let it down easy inter dat well, 
en when I sees it come up wif de wick all 
flarin’ —” 

“ Wat fer dat?” queried little Pete, for- 
getful in his curiosity of former admoni- 
tions. 

‘“ Why, den I knowed dar wan't no pizen 
air down dar fo’ ter snuff out dis ole man en 
leave er leetle pickaninny w’at I knows un 
‘thout nobody fo’ ter fetch ‘im up ’specter- 
able. En dat minds me yo’s gwine back on 
yo’ manners ag’in, en gettin’ fo’handed wif 
queshuns. Best look sharp attah dat land- 
mark, boy. 

“En den, des lak I’se sayin’, I put one 
foot inter de buckit, en laid holt de rope, en 
say ter dem wide-mouf igiots : ‘ Lower away, 
dar! I gwine down ter say “ howdy ” wif 
Mis’ Witch. I ‘low I fotch her up to tek 
dinnah wif you ails. Mind yo’ wind up de 
rope car ful when yo’ heahs me holler!’ 

“’"L was pooty dark attah I[ got er piece 
down kase ov de well bein’ onder kiver, but 
‘twan't long twell my ole eyes spied suffin’ 
white squattin’ on de aige ov de clay cu’ben’, 
des whar hit mek er leetle shelf, attah de 
stone done give out. 

“*Gre’t King! Look lak ole Miss Witch 
down heah sho’ nuff,’ I say ter myse’f; ‘but 
I gwine ter grab her all same; dat wat I 


come fo’... Kn I des hug dat rope clus wif 
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one hand, en kep’ my eye tu’ned on ole Mis’ 
Witch twell I got on er level wif her, en den 
—ziss! 1 yank her offen dat shelf, en give 
er whoop, en de boys haul away lak good fel- 
lows, en fotch me up on dry lan’ once mo’. 

“TI ’spicioned wa’t I got de minnit I laid 
holt un it; en when I got head en shoulders 
outin dat well, I des th’owed it — bliff ! — in 
’mongst dem ash-colored niggahs. Land 
sakes! how dey squoll and cl’ar deysefs outin 
dat well house, en scat deysefs. eve’y place 
whar dey could hide deysef! - 

‘But ole Joe, he hol’ fast ter de crank er 
dat win’lass, bound fo'ter see Daddy Ben th’u, 
witch er no witch. 

‘““ Now wat yo’ t’ink, boy, I fotch up outen 
dat well wif me? Witch? Nuffin de sort,— 
nuffin mo’ nor less’n one er dem th’ee stray 
gobblahs! Dat w’at ! 

‘* Miss Sue, she dar by dat time, en des laf- 
fin fit ter kill at dem crazy niggahs en dat 
mis’ble ole gobblah tryin’ fo’ter keep he bal- 
ance on he laigs. 

‘Den: I say: ‘Brung me de canie: 
‘lows de rest dem budes down dar. I heahs 
er mighty rustlin’ roun’, en I gwine down ter 
fotch ’emup.’ En shu nuff, boy, I fotch up 
de odder two ov dem stray tu’keys outen dat 
well! 

‘*Nine days dey been down dar, squat- 
tin’ on dat narrer aige of dut, thouten er 
mou’ful ter eat er drink! 

‘Wat call dey hed ter go flopping deysefs 
down dar, gracious on’y knows; but I kin 
hol’ up my hand en sw/ar, dey come up out- 
en dat well des ez able fo’ de wah-paff, en 
des ez full of old e460 ez dey went in. 

‘“Fustly, ‘peared lak dey ’s er leetle heady, 
en could n’t see fust rate. So I des tuk ’em 
by de laigs en toted ‘em ‘long ter de hen- 
roost.‘ Better put ’em ina pen by deysefs,’ 
| say ter Miss Sue, ‘en feed ’em suthin’ soft 
twell dey gets some strent. I ‘lows dey so 
weak de odder tu’keys kill ’em = quicker’n 
scat.’ En Miss Sue she call Maum Patty, en 
tell her to do lak I say. En Maum Patty 
she put dem th’ee tu’keys by deysefs in er 
‘cetle pen made outen palin’s in one cornder 
ov de po’t’y-yahd. 

“Den right away, ’rec’ly all dem odder 
tukeys wa’t been fed en tu’ned out, dey all 
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came roun’ outside dem palin’s en peeked 
thu. Fust one ole gobblah he stretch out 
he long neck en say, ‘Gobble, gobble, gob- 
ble,’ kind ov sassy, lak. Den nudder ole 
cayarcass, he strut up en down, en he say, 
‘Gobble, gobble, gobble,’ ve’y consekential, 
en bimeby de whole regimen’ un ’em stretch 
out dey necks en gobble, gobble, gobble, all 
in one bref. Den dey go thu wah-dance des 
lak dey been doin’ er spell ago. Pear lak 
dem tu’keys was des pokin’ fun at dem pore 
critters Inside dar, en sorter eggin’ ’em on 
ter do suffin despit. En den ergin ’peared 
lak dem th’ee tu’keys inside dat pen knowed 
it, en want gwine ter stan’ no sech meanness, 
fo’ all ter wunst — ouff!—updey went — 
flowed right outen dat pen, dey did, ovah 
our heads en down ’mongst ‘dem struttin’ 
gerrymanders, bound fo’ ter lick em’ if ’t was 
de las’ ack. 

‘“En dey done it, boy. Yes, sir! dat 
whole regimen’, ole kunnel en all, skedaddled 
afore ‘em lak er pa’cel er coon-huutin’ nig- 
gahs afore de pattyrollers.” 

“Tick em hahd, Daddy, mek em squoll ? ” 
cried little Pete, too thoroughly enthused for 
further repression. 

‘“Yo kin des bleeve dey did dat, boy,” 
replied old Ben, indulgently ignoring this last 
breach of decorum. ‘“ Yes, chile, dat was a 
reg’lar raw-head en bloody-bones battle, dat 
was. Want no sham ’bout dat fight. I ’lows 
imperunce got de full stent ov punishment 
de law ’lows, dat time. 

“En I tek notice dat most gen’lly de kase. 
Ef er boy go fo’ ter give hesef airs lak he 
mo’ count ’n somebody else’s pickanniny, en 
‘lows hesef ter grow inter selfish, low-down, 
scrougin’ tu’key ways, he gwine ter get he 
come-uppence, too, sho’s preachin’. I’se 
torkin’ facks now, boy, w’at fits right heah, 
en yo’ best membunce de gist un ’em. 

‘En now I ’lows we’s done loafed long 
‘nuff. Ole sun, he gwine down des er sail- 
in’. Gwine ter tu’n cold attah dark. Bettah 
rustle roun’ en finish pickin’ up dat baskit ov 
chips, whiles I trims dat backlog. Ain't 
nuffin I knows on w’ah’!l mek er suppah ov 
hoe-cake en lasses fit snug inter a boy yo’ 
size, lak er wahm chimbly cornder.” 

Sara D. Halsted. 
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HIGH 


How many a power hath to this moment bent! 
Wave after wave hath broke its jeweled crest, 
Its pride hath shattered, lavished of its best: 
The storm of yesterday a force hath lent, 


The tempest long forgotten; all are blent 
In this fair hour of perfectness and rest ; 
Hour of fulfillment, ere the heaving breast 
Swells with the soon-stirred pulses backward sent ; 


Lack has been, will be. Now the cup brims o’er; 
The balanced moment holds abundant peace ; 
Peace in the mild blue heaven overbent, 


Peace in the tender light, the slumbering breeze, 
Peace in the wave, as, soft along the shore, 


Dies the low sob of sorrow-born content. 
WW. Wetzel. 


IN: A FAIR GARDEN. 


A BREEZE, a brightness, branches overhead, 
One near, (else, sweet, what would the garden be ?) 
A troop of poppies, sunflower, peony, 3 
And motley phloxes to the sunshine spread ; 


Beneath her window wallflower lifts its head, 
The goodly wallflower Bacon liked to see, 
Its bright fires burning soft and smokily, 
Its breath condensed richness, richly fed 


By earth, by sunshine, and by summer showers 
Here lilies fail not, nor the glowing rose, 
Here foxglove tall rings out the sun-lit hours, 


Here sweetly, like the thought of one most dear, 
The breath of violets comes, and gently goes, 


And comes again, and savors all the aur. 
S. We Wettsel. 
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Coal and Tron Interests of the Pacific Coast. 


COAL: AND: IRON. INTERESTS OF THE. PACIFIC: COAST. 


THe writer has been invited to prepare for 
publication a paper on Pacific Coast coal 
and iron, known localities in the State of Cal- 
ifornia, the quality of these important miner- 
als, and the extent or magnitude of the de- 
posits. . The subject is of great importance, 
and one that can only be treated generally 
within the limits of a magazine article. 

Our State has developed with exceptional 
rapidity: beginning with a period of great and 
successful mining activity, she has reached 


a condition of things when agriculture is as- 


sumed to be of paramount importance. The 
people -practically ignore her vast mineral 
resources, to which she is directly indebted 
for the position she holds, and discourage 
mining under a mistaken idea that the high- 
est condition of prosperity can be gained by 
avriculture alone; manufactures which should 
be fostered and encouraged languish or meet 
with but moderate success. Our wisest men 
and deepest thinkers tell us that we should 
avail ourselves of all the bounteous resources 
nature provides. ‘lo make agriculture suc- 
cessful beyond the mere production of food, 
a portion of the people must engage in com- 
merce, manufactures, and mining. | There 
can be no great commerce without a popu- 
lation having means to purchase imported 
coods from the merchant, and to furnish 
material to freight his return ships. | 
(‘auses, the discussion of which would be 
out of place here, have given a check to gold 
mining, and exerted a depressing influence 
on other mining, but an increased demand 
has again drawn attention to the mineral re- 
sources of the State. While it will be impos- 
sible at present to re-open the hydraulic 
tines, itis beginning to be realized that other 
minerals besides gold are important to man- 
ufactures, and conducive to the wants of man. 
far the most useful metal known 1s 
iron. While the working of that metal has 
been confined to one locality in California, 
yet many deposits of excellent iron ore are 
VoL. XII. — Io. 


By 


known to exist in the State. It 1s believed 
the quantity is sufficient for all our require- 
ments for many years to come, while other 
minerals essential to the metallurgy of iron, 
as lime, manganese, and chromium, are not 
wanting. Iron is the foundation of nearly all 
manufactures. Before they can flourish, that 
raust be both abundant and cheap. When 
those conditions exist, the crude metal will not 
bear transportation. ‘That is to say, when iron 
is transported from one country to another 
where the facilities or material for its produc- 
tion do not exist, or lie dormant, it will be im- 
possible for those receiving it to compete with 
distant producers in any secondary manufac- 
ture; because it costs’ but a trifle more to 
transport the finest cutlery, hardware, or oth- 
er forms of tron, than the crude pigs. Crude 
natural products are the true wealth of a 
country, the value of which is increased if 
manufactured by the people producing them. 
But in some localities where population is 
sparse and the natural products beyond the 
requirements of the people, it 1s judicious for 


-_atime to send them to other countries where 


population is greater, to be manufactured 
by those depending on the exercise of man- 
ual and skilled labor for their support ; and 
the articles so manufactured are frequently 
returned with advantage, and purchased by 
those who furnished the crude material. 

The manufacture of iron requires an abun- 
dance of cheap fuel of a certain quality. Coalis 
therefore an equally important mineral ; and 
it is a question if there Is a single one so es- 
sential to the comfort and happiness of man- 
kind as this. The desire for gold is one of 
the strongest known to man, yet the use of 
the precious metal bears no comparison to 
that of coal. While man under certain con- 
ditions may pass an aimless indolent life 
without either, In some parts of the earth life 
itself is almost dependent on cheap and con- 
venient fuel. ‘he present advanced condi- 
tion of civilized man ts largely due to the use 
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of iron and coal, neither of which could be 
produced in a large way or cheaply without 
the other. Iron could not be manufactured 
economically into useful or indispensable 
forms without steam, also dependent on the 
use of fuel ; nor could the commerce of the 
world be maintained without a fuel conven- 
ient to burn in ships, otherwise recourse must 
again be had to the winds. It Is useless to 
speculate here as to the high pressure meth 
ods of modern times. The fact remains that 
the present condition of mankind depends 
much on an abundant supply of coal. And 
the startling fact is generally admitted that we 
are rapidly exhausting the supply, and are 
looking in every direction for some substitute 
which we hope to find in natural gas, petro- 
leum, and electricity. If coal is so essential 
to the wants. of mankind elsewhere, it is of 
special importance to California and the La- 
cific Coast, and on the discovery of exten- 
sive deposits of a mineral fuel of good qual- 
ity depends our success as a manufacturing 
and commercial people, and our ability to 
compete with Eastern and foreign manufac- 
turers. 

Notwithstanding her vast mineral resour- 
ces, we are compelled to admit that Califor- 
nia is sadly deficient in that important factor, 
so indispensable to great and successful man- 
ufacturing operations, Carboniferous or true 
mineral coal. Qur State is not without 
mineral fuel in other forms in considerable 
abundance, such as lignites, bituminous 
shales, asphaltum and petroleum, with indi- 
cations of natural gas; but these are not 
suitable for certain manufactures, notably 
that of iron. To make iron successfully on 
a large scale, coke, anthracite, or charcoal 
is required. ‘The use of charcoal, —— while 
the iron produced 1s of superior quality, — 
renders the manufacture expensive ; for the 
furnaces consume such large quantities that 
the forests are soon exhausted, and charcoal 


must be brought from increasing distances, 


To import better fuel is still more costly. 
The coal that has so far been discovered in 
California is inferior in quality, and limited 
in quantity. While this rather discouraging 
view of the situation cannot be ignored, it 
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must not be taken for granted that it will 
always remain unchanged. There are hope- 
ful indications that true coal may yet be 
found in the State, several localities both in 
California and Nevada being known where 
Carboniferous rocks exist, and perhaps there 
isa much larger area buried beneath a newer 
formation. We may in the future find where 
some upheaval or folding of the strata has 
brought these to the surface, and exposed 
them to be examined and prospected. Jest 
this statement should be misunderstood and 
perhaps misquoted, it should be repeated that 
these indications of coal are by no means 
as encouraging as we could wish. 

Errors are frequently. made in’ prospect- 
ing for coal: the poorest of poor lignites is 
too often mistaken for the best of fossil fuel, 
and the statements first made to this effect 
are sometimes widely published. True coal 
is never found except in those rocks known 
to geologists as ‘‘ Carboniferous.” These 
can only be distinguished by the fossiis they 
contain, and by their relative position to 
other rocks the geological horizon of which 
is known. ‘If indications or veins are found 
in rocks devoid of these well-known and 
characteristic fossils, or containing others, it 
is vain to expect true coal. To make this in- 
telligible, a brief resumé of the principal coal 
theories, and a statement of our present 
knowledge of coal formations, may not be 
out of place. 

The beginning of the world is supposed to 
have been without life, animal or vegetable. 
long before the lowest forms could exist, 
the primitive rocks had begun to disinte- 
grate, and sedimentary ones had formed. 
When life began to dawn, the same condi- 
tion continued, but dying animals and vege- 
tables were buried in sediments, which in 
time also became rocks, and their fossil 
remains gave a distinctive character to the. 
new formations, which modern geologists 
read like a printed book. ‘Thus a stratum 
of sandstone or limestone is known to be 
older or younger than another exactly similar 
in color, structure, and even chemical com- 
position, by the form of the animals which 
lived and died while the sediments were 
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deposited ; and this is known with certainty, 
notwithstanding the rocks may be broken, 
distorted, or misplaced. It sometimes hap- 
pens that a mass of rock is thrown down or 
plicated, and covers a younger member, but 
the fossils invariably show this to be the 
case, and the geologist is enabled to unravel 
the mystery and explain how it occurred. 

It was long a favorite theorythat during and 
before the Carboniferous- period, free car- 
bonic acid permeated the atmosphere, which 
condition, aided by the warm rains of a still 
thermal earth, stimulated vegetable life, while 
animals struggled for existence ;—~ that dur- 
ing a long period the excess of carbonie acid 
was locked up in the coal beds and lime- 
stones, while oxygen was set free, which 
imparted greater vigor to animal life, and 
established an equilibrium as as might 
be. It has been assumed that during the 
deposition of the Carboniferous system vast 
coal beds were formed ; but: of late years 
many geologists discredit this theory, and 
some go so far as wholly to repudiate the 
vegetable origin of coal. The true gen- 
esis of coal 1s yet unknown, but there are 
numerous published theories, none of which, 
however, are wholly satisfactory or conclusive. 
Several geological writers, even in the begin- 
ning of the present century, expressed dissat- 
isfaction with the coal theories of their time, 
and since then much has been written and 
said on the same subject. 

The coal theories of today may be classed 
under two general heads, the inorganic and 
organic. 

The inorganic theory assumes that the ele- 
ments, carbon and hydrogen, combined dur- 
ing the embryonic condition of the earth, 
without the intervention of organic life, and 
that the hydrocarbons so formed, being vola- 
tile, sublimed and consequently condensed. 
This theory has been advanced and advo- 
cated by some of the ablest of modern geol- 
ogists and thinkers. Arguments of consid- 
erable weight can be urged both for and 
against the theory. 

The organic theory holds that animal and 
vegetable remains have furnished the mate- 
rial since changed to carbon and _ hydrocar- 
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bons in their various forms as coal, anthracite, 
asphalt, petroleum, graphite, natural gas, etc. 
This general theory may be subdivided into 
a vegetableand an animal group. ‘The vege- 
table theory has long been a favorite one, 
not without reason, and more than one geol- 
ogist has been criticised with severity, and 
regarded as a geological heretic, for daring 
to express doubt. - It must be admitted that 
the weight of evidence seems to be in favor 
of this theory; but how the changes have 
come about, and why true coal is only found 
in the Carboniferous rocks, is not easy to 
explain, nor can it be proved that coal 1s 
wholly vegétable, notwithstanding the fossil 
plants found both above and below beds of 
true coal. Hutton, in the latter part of the 
last century, seems to have been the first to 
examine coal under the microscope. He 
found parts of plants and cells filled with 
wine-colored matter, which was. volatile. 
From this evidence he assumed that coal was 
wholly vegetable, an opinion held by most 
writers since. .Patrin, quoted by Parkinson, 
objected to this theory, stating that volcanoes 
threw up large quantities of bituminous mat- 
ter, and that coal was formed from this. He 
called attention to the sixty-one alternate 
beds of coal at Liege, and asked how vege- 
table matter alternating with strata of stone 
could be deposited with such regularity. On 
the other hand many Instances are known in 
which wood has changed to brown coal: 
many years ago a wooden shovel was found 
in France wholly changed to jet and pyrite, 
and trees turned to lignite have often been 
piped out of the banks in hydraulic mines tn 
California ; but. these recent metamorphoses 
have never produced coal with a black streak. 
There are several sub-theories based on the 
vegetable idea. One known as the peat 
theory attributes coal to peat deposits, altered 
by heat, pressure, and time. There can be 
no doubt as to the vast accumulation of 
vegetable matter in peat beds and in the soil 
we cultivate ; how this can become coal is not 
so clear. Some theorists hold that water 
bearing vegetable matter in suspension flows 
to the sea, and becomes an oily liquid, which 
is carried down and covered by sediments ; 
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but it would seem that this could only pro- 
duce bituminous shale or sandstone, never 
true coal. Others believe that peat deposits 
themselves become coal beds. In rather high 
latitudes both north and south peat beds 
abound, as in Ireland and Scotland. The 
writer has seen them of great extent in Pat- 
agonia and Terradel Fuego. In the bogs of 
Ireland, oak wood which lived when the gi- 
gantic elk roamed the land has become 
black by carbonization, showing the incipient 
change. Wood imbedded in the earth in a 
few years becomes brown and powdery, some- 
what resembling lignite. Cut grass dried in 
the sun with frequent stirring becomes hay, 
and emits a fragrance not inherent in the 
green vegetable matter, showing that a cer- 
tain change has taken place. But if stored 
without being properly dried, decomposition 
takes place, accompanied with evolution of 
heat ; it is then found to have become brown 
colored, and emits an odor of petroleum. In 
this condition it is called ‘* mow-burned hay,” 
—sometimes it actually takes fire and 1s 
consumed. ‘Theorists claim that a similar 
change on a larger scale produces coal from 
vegetable accumulations. |])ecomposition 
accompanied by spontaneous combustion 
takes place in peat beds, — many cases are 
on record in which disastrous conflagrations 
have occurred. <A serious objection to the 
peat theory lies in the fact that the best qual- 
ity of coal yields a very small ash, sometimes 
as little as one per cent, while peat when air- 
dried contains from 5 to 20 percent of sand 
and fine silt. The great regularity in thick- 
ness and extent of coal beds, which by this 
theory might be expected in irregular masses, 
is also a serious objection. 

Another vegetable theory claims that kelp 
and sea-weed furnished the organic matter 
of coal and petroleum. It is known that sea- 
weed in immense quantity grows in the trop- 
ical ocean, and kelp on rocky sea coasts In 
higher latitudes. ‘This may be observed on 
our own coast at Port Harford, Santa Bar- 
bara, and San Diego. On the Scottish coast 
and elsewhere in Northern Europe, and in 
the straits of Magellan, and on the rocky 
islands of Terra del Fuego, these marine 


plants abound. The quantity being admit- 
ted, it is easy to realize that large accumula- 
tions of organic matter might result from 
their decomposition. Ships sailing in the 
Gulf Stream or on the Equatorial Atlantic 
often encounter masses of floating sea-weed 
requiring days to pass, —the ‘Sargasso 
Sea,” extending from latitude 19 to 30 north, 
and from longitude 30 west to the Bahama 
Islands, — an area computed to be 369,000 
square miles, — is practically covered with 
sea-weed. Columbus, who crossed it first in 
modern times, was astonished, and daily ex- 
pected to see land where none existed. 
Another theory holds that animals as well 
as vegetables contributed largely to the for- 
mation of the hydrocarbons, —that mollusca 
once inhabiting shells now fossil fell to the 
bottom of ancient seas, and became covered 
by sediments of rivers now no more; that 
subsequent upheaval caused the waters to 
recede, and coal beds were formed. The 
polyps, once inhabiting calcareous cells now 
changed to limestones, must have contributed 
vast quantities of organic matter; the beds 
of diatomaceous earth, covering hundreds of 
square miles, must not be forgotten, for the 
organic matter once constituting the minute 
bodies of the diatoms has been removed but 


not destroyed, and may have played an im- 


portant part in these accumulations. 

Still another theory, and one generally 
accepted, is that trees were carried down 
rivers now dead, as great as the Amazon or 
the Mississippi, and deposited by drifting in 
the bed of an ocean now extinct, and cov- 
ered by sediments. But serious objections 
may be urged to this favorite theory. 

The distillation theory seems most nearly 
to account for the coal deposits. It is the 
most plausible because it seems to combine 
the best points of all the others. It assumes © 
that organic matter from any of the sources 
mentioned became imbedded in sedimentary 
formations, and that it has been since. sub- 
limed by heat or other causes, and by chan- 
ging its position has left all impurities behind ; 
but even this does not show why the best 
coal is always found in the Carboniferous 
rocks. The theory of natural distillation of 
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organic matter from bituminous shales was 
advanced by Prof. J. S. Newbery, in 1859, 
to account for the presence of petroleum in 
other rocks. He attributed the organic mat- 
ter of the shales to sea-weed mainly, but also 
to animals... He gives Klamath Lake as an 
illustration, in which he thinks bituminous 
shales are now being formed, the, organic 
matter in the lake being covered with silt 
from the rivers flowing into it. This theory 
was foreshadowed by earlier writers. Darwin 
in his Botanic Garden mentions it, and refers 
to localities in England where. distillation 
had actually taken place. : 

After considering all known theories we 
are forced back to the original position, and 
must admit that we do not yet understand 
the genesis of coal. 

While petroleum, maltha, and asphalt were 
early known, and frequent mention of them 
is met with in history, it is doubtful if the 
ancients were generally. aware of the com- 
bustible nature of coal. Wood being plenty 
they did not require coal, even if they had 
some idea of its properties. ‘They were fa- 
miliar with amber and the diamond, but 
had no conception of their chemical compo- 
sition. 

Theophrastus, Diodorus Siculus, Flaccus, 
and St. Augustine, mention coal. ‘Theo- 
phrastus, who died about 286 b. C., wrote in 
his history of stones as follows : 


Certain. stones. there about ‘Petras in Sicily, 
which is: over against. Lipara, which empty them- 
selves in. the same manner in the tire; and on. the 
promontory called Erineas there isa great: quantity 
that Which when 


emits a bituminous smell, and leaves a matter 


f stone lke found about. Bena, 


resembling calcined earth. ‘Those fossil substances 


that are called coals, and are broken for. use, are 


earthy. They kindle, however, and burn lke wood 
oals, ‘These are found in Liguria, where therealso 
is amber, and in Elis, in the way to Olympias over 
are used by the smiths. 


he mountains. ‘These 


here is also found in the mines of. Scaptesyle a 
stone in its external appearance somewhat resembling 
otten wood, on which if-oil is poured it burns; but 
when the’ oil is burned away the burning of the stone 
not lable to such acci- 


eases, as if it was in itsel| 


ents, 
Plinyin his natural history describesanthra- 
cites found in Africaas a black schistose use- 
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ful in medicine, but no mention is made of 
its inflammability. Jet was called black 
amber, — succintum nigrum. \Nhen Roman 
traders told of the burning of amber for fuel 
by the natives on the shores of the Black 
Sea, it is supposed the material was a vari- 
ety of lignite, and not amber as reported. 

Coal was probably used in China as fuel 
long before it was known in the western 
world. About the middle of the thirteenth 
century a Venetian traveler and writer, Mar- 
cus Paulus Venetus, gives the following 
account : 


Through the whole province of Cathay, black 
of the mountains, which being 


kindled, 
If lighted 


stones are dug out 


put in the tire burn like wood, and. when 


continue to burn for a long time. 


in the evening, they keep. alive the whole night. 


The ancient Britons made use of coal to a 
certain extent. Stone hammers have been 
found in coal croppings, and the name, — 
formerly ‘‘ cole,” —is of British origin. 
After the conquest the Romans began to use 
it, for coal cinders have been found in 
Roman walls, and Roman coins in beds of 
cinders. Ireland was probably colonized by 
a civilized people at a remote period, as 
evinced by the prehistoric round towers and 
other remains. Extensive coal workings and 
other mine openings are found, of which 
there is no history. 

We are informed by historians that coal 
was burned as a fuel in the ninth century. 
-Eneas Sylvius visited Britain about the fif- 
teenth century, and in his writings may be 
found an account of poor people in Scot- 


land 


begging and receiving alms pieces of stone 
which they took with content. ‘They burned: these 
stones instead -of wood, of which the country 1s des- 
titute, 


In the year 1232 Henry 111. granted license 
to dig coals for one hundred pounds per an- 
num. 

s0etlus, a Scot, in a description of his 
native land written in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, says, — 


There are black stones digged out of the ground 
which are also very good for firing, and such is the 


gi 
3 
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intolerable heat, that they resolve and melt iron, and 
therefore are Very profitable for smiths anc such art- 


ificers as deal with other metals. 


sut coal was not brought into general use 
until the reign of Charles the First in 1625. 

Pettus, whose Fleta. Minor,” a work on 
the assaying of metals, was published in 1683, 
mentions coal, but writes :— 


are not used in metallurgy. true many 


have attempted to chark Lcoke] them, and make 
ders of them, to. be used for metals when) wood: 1s 
searée, but Thave not yet heard of any certain suc- 
eess therein, though it. 


Lignites and brown coal are known toexist 
In greater or less quantities on the Pacific 
Coast trom Cape Horn to the Arctic Ocean; 
but as far as known, no Carboniferous or true 
coal has yet been discovered. South Amer- 
ican coals are lignites or brown coal of rather 


inferior quality, but at some localities are - 


extensively mined and used. <An_ inferior 


kind of coal was discovered many years ago 
in Patagonia near Punta Arenas in the Straits 
of Magellan. 
to equip a line of tow boats to assist vessels 
through the Straits, but the success of the 
enterprise was dependent on these coal fields, 


It was proposed at the time 


and as the plan was not carried out, we may 
infer the coal found to be deficient in qual- 
ity, quantity, or both. 

Coal mining in Chili has assumed great 
importance. The coal beds extend from Con- 
ception to the most southern limits of the 
republic. John ‘Mhiers, in. his. ‘*’Travels. in 
Chili and Plata,” 1826, wrote as follows: — 


A si coalis found in’ several places:near 
bls) which cou em] loved it 
not re lav it dewn In -Valparaiso: than 
co ing freig! 

The coal mines near Talcahuana were 


opened about 18 1 Te. the most extensive work- 
ines are near Lotaand Coronel. ‘The writer 
visited them in 1855; there was at that time 
one shait twelve hundred feet deep sunk by an 
Since that date attempts 
have been made with but partial success to 


english company. 


smelt or matt the rich ores of copper for- 
merly sent to England. . The coal is Terti- 
ary, and has all the faults and deficiencies 
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of lignite coal, While it is considered good 
for steaming and domestic purposes, it is 
unfit for metalluwical operations. The high- 
est carbon obtained by analysis was 67.6 per 
cent,—some tests showed only forty per cent. 
It contains considerable pyrite, which unfits 
it for the manufacture of iron even if it had 
the other qualities of good coal. Notwith- 
standing this, it 1s a valuable and indispen- 
sable fuel at the locality, and without it steam 
navigation on the coast would be impossi- 
ble, unless by the establishment of coaling 
stations supplied with imported coal. | 

Coal discoveries of minor importance have 
been made from time to time in Peru, Bolivia 
and Ecuador. With these exceptions min- 
eral fuels are almost unknown from Chili to 
Mexico. Coal is found at several localities 
in the last mentioned country, but the depos- 
its are not known to be of great importance. 
Some years since samples of anthracite which 
cave considerable promise were brought to 
San Francisco: they were from the Santa 
Clara Mine near the Yaqui River, and about 
one hundred and twenty miles east of Guay- 
This coal was said to be found in thick 
veins covering a wide area. It is difficult to 
lgnite, but it is claimed that it can be burned 
without a blast, and has served a useful pur- 
pose at the locality. If this is so, it may sup- 


mas. 


ply awant and make the manufacture of iron 


possible. 
Analysis: 


According to recently published. reports, 
beds of coal claimed to be extensive have 
been found in: I:astern Arizona. A large 
bed is said to exist twenty-five to one. hun 
dred and forty miles northeast of Holbrook, 
Apache County. A writer in 1883 claims to 
have ridden for days over solid coal beds, yet 
as nothing has lately transpired, it 1s uncer- 
tain whether the discovery has the importance 
claimed for it. 

Lignite of rather poor quality has been 
discovered in several. localities in Nevada, 


> 

| 
Ag 

rt; 
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but no productive mines have been devel- 
oped. The writer investigated the old work- 
ings near Verdi. He found the quality very 
inferior, rather more so than those of some in 
California ; still in his opinion the deposits 
may in the-future be turned to useful account, 
the scarcity of fuel making even this valua- 
ble. At Pancake Mountain, White 
County, twenty-five miles from Eureka and 


Pine 


fourteen miles from Hamilton, coal has been 
discovered in very small veins, but of supe- 
rior quality. krom the color, physical prop- 
erties, and fossils found near by, there is rea- 
son to hope that this is true coal. The bed 
crops out on both sides of the mountain and 
lies ina bituminous shale that can be burned. 


It cokes fairly well, and produces an abun- 


dance of gas.. The following is the result of 


an analysis made by the writer :— 


The Coos Bay fields of Oregon have an 
area of several hundred square miles, extend- 
ing from the mouth of the Umpqua, beyond 
the Coquille River south, and inland from the 
coast fifteen to twenty miles. ‘The receipts 
from (oos Bay at San Francisco in 1887 were 
The coal is a lignite rather bet- 
‘The coal mines 


[7,100 TONS. 
ter than the Mount Diablo. 
of Washingon ‘Territory are on Bellingham 
Bay near the line of British Columbia, and 
also near Seattle and Lake Washington. The 
coal at Bellingham Bay is of the lignite vari- 
ety, rather better than the average. It occurs 
In.a vein fourteen feet thick, but only part 
of the vein matter can be utilized. At Seat- 
tle there are several veins of the same gen- 
eral character, — better than any California 
coal, and very good for household purposes. 
\ caking coal is found on Puyallup, White, 
and Cedar rivers. There are also the Carbon 
Kiver mines: about thirty-two miles north- 
east of ‘Tacoma: as the coal is shipped from 
this port it 1s often called Tacoma coal, — 
the mines belong to the Pacific Improvement 
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Company, which runs a line of steam colliers 
to San Francisco. 

There are three veins worked at Carbon 
Hill, one having a thickness of seventeen 
feet, one of six, and one of tour feet. The 
coat was caretully examined by the writer, 
and a number of analyses made. It isa 
remarkably good coal for the Pacific Coast, 
having the very useful and convenient prop- 
erty of caking, after which a fairly good coke 
may be obtained by continuing the heat in 
close chambers. 

On Skaget kiver, thirty miles from its 
mouth, are situated the coal mines of the 
Paciic Cumberland Coal and Iron Com- 
pany. ‘hey claim to have 1520 acres of 
coal lands, and at least seven veins, varying 
in width from three to eight feet, and large 
deposits of good iron ore. The following 1s 
a published analysis of this coal :— 


Fixed. Carbonic OS. 30 
Vokatile Combustible Matter. . 19.35 

OO 


The receipts of coal from Washington 
Territory in 1887 were 466,281 tons. 

The coals of British Columbia,— lignites 
of good quality, — have been largely mined 
and shipped. ‘The exports to California last 
year amounted to 251,668 tons. 

LLignites, some of fair quality, have been 
found at various points in Alaska, but no true 
coal is known. ‘These burn fairly well and 
make a hot fire, but are tou quickly con- 
sumed to be suitable for steamships if other 
fuels could be obtained ; nor are any known 
that could be used in the manufacture of 
iron on a large or economical scale. Coal ts 
found at Chugachik Bay, near the entrance 
of Cook’s Inlet. The Russians used it many 
years ago for their steamers, but it burned 
out so quickly that it was found impossible 
to take on board sufficient for the passage. 
Twenty miles inland another cropping may 
be seen near Anchor Point. ‘The vein is 
four or five feet thick. It burns like wood, 
makes a quick, hot fire, and a voluminous, 
white ash. At one locality oil is represented 
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as oozing from the ground. Captain Kim- 
berly,a celebrated otter hunter, went to Unga 
Island ten or twelve years ago, in command 
of the schooner California, and brought 
down coal. ‘This island lies in lat. 55 N., 
160 W. long., and nearly joins the main land 
of the Alaskan peninsula. Captain 3S. L. 
Beckwith, who has hunted seal and win- 
tered in the neighborhood, informed the 
writer that soon after taking out, the coal 
slacks and crumbles. ‘This is one of the 
properties of lignite. ‘The coal is found on 
the north-northwest side of (Coal Harbor, 
and crops out about fifty to seventy-five feet 
above tide water. A schooner has 
been sent to San Irancisco. ‘here are ru- 
mors that Indians have brought down coal 
from Chignik Bay of better quality, and there 
is a cropping half way there. 

An examination and assay of a sample of 
Unga Island coal resulted as follows : 


Volatile Combustible Matter. .. 


32.5 
Water. 20.0 
735 
QQ. 5 

Coke, 47-25 per cent. 


The coke 1s soft and pulverizes quite eas- 
ily, Is not very good, but could be used for 
some purposes. Coal Harbor on Unga Island 
is open nearly all the year. 

lirectly north of Unga Island on the 
Alaskan peninsula at Port Moller the same 
(‘ropping on a sand 
beach a vein five feet thick dips into the hill. 
The tide rises here from twenty to thirty feet, 
and the coal would have to be lightered for 
three or four miles, but a dock or pier could 
be built. 
erally open from June to November. 

North of Cape Vancouver and about north 
by east from Nunivac Island, across the Eto- 


coal has. been found. 


Port Moller isa good harbor, gen- 


lin Strait, coal occurs again in large crop- 
pings, which have never been worked. ‘The 
landing is shallow, and the coal would have 
to be taken off in lighters. 

Coal is found on the Arctic Sea north of 
Cape Lisburne, where the whale ships some- 
times make use of it during the three or four 


is 
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months in which ships can find shelter on the 
coast. Another locality in the straits 1s 
reported, at which point coal has been 
brought down from the interior by the Indi- 
ans, who say there is plenty of it. . Uhe har- 
bor, twenty miles distant from the mine, Is 
quite a good one, in which ships can lie in 
safety during certain months of the year. 
The straits are free from ice from June to 
(October. 

Examination and analysis of a sample of 
lignite from Cape Lisburne have been made 
by the writer. The specimen was brought 
by Captain L. N. Herendeen, who obtained — 
it from a vessel on board of which it was 
used as fuel. 


Fixed Carbon. . 56.00 
4.00 

100, OO 


( (INC, Mer Cent. 


It was rather soft but tolerably good, and 
would answer for some purposes, perhaps 
for iron smelting. ‘The test for coke should 
be made on a larger scale. At Cape Lis- 
burne there is no harbor, ships must lie at 
anchor and take the coal from lighters, for 
though there is practically no tide at this 
point, no. wharf could be built that would 
stand the winter ice-drift. “The landing could 
only be made during the summer period from 
the middle of July to the middle of October. 
No coal has ever been taken out except by 
whale ships. | 

The following are the known localities in 
California by counties : | 

Amador County. —‘Vhe only one of any 
importance in this county 1s the Ione deposit. 
There are two openings, both near the town, 
one belonging to the railroad company and 
the other to a private corporation, 
mines were discovered about 1870, and for 
a few years some lignite was extracted. 
In 1877, 3.458 tons were raised and used. 
An experiment was made by the Central 
Pacific Railroad to use it in locomotives, but 
after what was considered a fair trial its use 
was discontinued. Recently, however, the 


‘These 


i 
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company have again opened their mine and 
are taking out enough daily to run their 
trains to and from Galt, using this material 
wholly. While the fuel is not all that could 
be desired, it has been found possible to run 
the enginés with it by using a blast. ‘The 
two mines are raising large quantities, which 
is not only used in Ione and vicinity, but is 
shipped by. the carload to Stockton, Sacra- 
mento, and even to San rancisco. 

This fact 1s a stiking ilustration of the 
straits we are sometimes driven to in our ef- 
forts to procure a cheap and available fuel. 
This coal — if this is a proper term — is yel- 
lowish-brown in color. It is always wet 
when taken from the mine, and falls to a 
powder if long exposed to the atmosphere. 
Samples analyzed by the writer were found to 
contain : 


.. 10.0 
Volatile Combusuble. Viattere. os. 30.0". 
Ash 19.4 
100.00 


It will be seen that more than: half is 
waste, — only 40.6 per cent can be utilized as 
fuel. Still under the circumstances, this is 
a valuable material, and if experiments could 
be made by drying and mixing with other 
fuels, better resuits' might be obtained. As 
it 1s always used wet, the forty per cent of 
water more or less Isa great detriment. 

Mr. ‘T. R. Muir, superintendent of the 
Sacramento and Ione Coal Company, in- 
formed the writer that 100,000 tons of coal 
had been extracted in four years, seventy 
tons having been raised in a single day. The 
width of the bed varies from 6 to 24 feet. 
It is overlaid by thick strata of clay of ex- 
cellent quality mixed with pure white quartz 
sand, both of which are important and valu- 


able minerals; ten thousand tons of clay 


were shipped from Carbondale in- 1887. 
\Mlost of the coal is burned in Sacramento 
and Stockton, three car loads being sent to 
those cities daily for use at the water works, 
for breweries, and by the electric hight com- 
panies. 


[onite contains much less water but makes 
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a larger ash ; it would seem to be a variety 
of Ione coal which has dried naturally with- 
out disintegration. 

Butte County.—A vein of coal has lately 
been found near the Marysville Buttes. 
From newspaper descriptions it would seem 
to be a lignite not materially differing from 
that of Ione, but the deposit has not been 
developed. 

Contra Costa County.—VThe Mount Diablo 
mines were opened in 1860, when 6,620 tons 
were taken out, and the yield increased grad- 
ually until 1574, when 206,255 tons were ex- 
tracted. From that time the product dimin- 
ished ; in 1887 only 7,500 tons were mined. 
The total yield from 1860 to 1884 inclusive 
was 2,570,401 tons. 

This coal brought in San Francisco and 
elsewhere about five dollars per ton. While 
the Mount I Diablo coal 1s perhaps the best yet 
found in any quantity in the State, it 1s really 
an inferior fuel. It was burned on specially 
constructed grates, and was largely used for 
making steam, but it contained sulphur, and 
was otherwise objectionable. 

Still it satisied an important want and 
served a useful purpose. ‘The best Mount 
Diablo coal has about the following compo- 


sition : 
Volatile Combustible Matter. ....... 33.89 


Fresno County.—W thin the last year some 
prospecting for coal has been done in this 
county. A deposit of importance has been 
reported, said to resemble Seattle coal, and 
the indications are considered favorable tor 
further developments. A sample from Pa- 
noche Pass was found by analysis to contain 
63 per cent of available fuel. 

Humboldt County.-— Lignite of fair quality 
has been sent to San Francisco, but with no 
certain information as to quantity. Emana- 
tions of natural gas have long been observed 
there. 

Kern County.— A sample of lignite from 
Tejon Pass was examined by the writer, and 


» 
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found to contain 79.46 per cent of available 
fuel. 

Lake County.— Vituminous shales and 
indications of lignite have been found near 
Calistoga, and lignite was recently discovered 
on Cache Creek, but there have been no 
developments of importance. Bituminous 
shales and natural gas are reported near Kel- 
seyville. 

Los Angeles County. -—Indications of coal 
have been found a few miles from Fulton’s 
Wells, and in Santa. Ana Canon. <A sample 
of the product of the Santa Clara coal mine, 
twenty miles east of Santa Ana, contained 
79.40 per cent of available fuel. 

Mendocino County..- bed of brown coal 
is reported on the middle fork of Eel River, 
which is said to be of good quality, but being 
difficult of access it has not been developed. 
A sample from Willit’s cakes and cokes, and 
if the specimen examined was genuine, resem- 
bles the Carbon Hill coal. The following ts 
the analysis. 


Hydrocarbons and Water ..... . 19.00 
39.25 
100,00 

Mono County.—A thin seam of lignite 1s 


reported twenty-five miles from the town of 
Bodie, which is said to burn well and give 
much heat. 

Modoc County.— vein of lignite has been 
found on Soldier’s Creek, which is said to 
burn in a blacksmith’s forge. 

Monterey County.— A vein of 
been discovered in this county that gives con- 
It is situated near Car- 
Samples examined by the writer 
Streak, dark 
brown, cokes tolerably well: fixed carbon, 


coal has 


siderable promise. 
mello Bay. 
results : 


gave the following 


‘ 


6% ash; 3.7: 


volatile combustible matter, 40 ; water, 
These results are remarkably 
good; better than Mount Diablo or Seattle. 

Placer County,—Vears ago lignite, clay, 
and quartz sand were found in Placer County, 
near Lincoln. Anattempt was made to util- 
ize this tind, but the results were so discour- 
aging that the mines. were abandoned, al- 
though the clay has been very extensively 
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worked. Some time after, another trial was 
made, and as many as twenty-five men were 
employed in taking out coal, which was used 
in the hotels and flouring mills as. fuel, very 
much as Ione coal is now used in Amador 
county; but neither the material nor the 
results were satisfactory, and the coal mines 
for which so much was claimed were again 
abandoned. ‘lhe day will come when this 
fuel, inferior though it be, will be turned 
to account. 

San Pentto County.—Some years ago the 
writer visited a coal deposit in this county 
that gave promise of prospective value; it 
lies in township 19 south, and range 11 east, 
Mount Diablo base and meridian. ‘ihree 
separate and_ parallel veins crop in a ravine, 
and while the development was nothing, the 
outlook was considered favorable. ‘The veins 
were wholly filled with an earthy lignite, and 
seams of black and shining coal four inches 
thick. ‘Vhis by analysis proved to be a good 
quality of lignite, as follows: Iixed carbon, 
2,2; volatile combustible matter, 28.3: 
0.5 per cent of available fuel and~ 19.5 
waste. Fossils found in place at the locality 
showed the rocks to be tertiary, which is the 
case at the Mount Diablo mines. Another 
sample of San Benito coal, from an uncertain 
locality, showed 61.15 per cent of available 


OF, 


CO 


carbon. 

San Bernardino County.— Coal and shale 
that will burn are reported seventeen miles 
At fifty feet in depth the 


from. Riverside. 


vein. Was from twelve to sixteen inches in 
thickness. It was thought it would serve for 
smelting ores, but this is probably a mis- 
take. 
reported — was found by assay to contain 


A sample from a five foot. vein — so 


sixty per cent of combustible matter and 


forty of waste. A sample from Cajon lass 
gave 74.20 per cent of available fuel. 

San Diego County.— The McIntosh and 
Chaney mine at or near linacate has been 
opened by tunnel 246 feet. The veinat that 
point is said to be seven feet thick in solid 
coal. It resemblesin composition Mount 
Diablo and Coos Bay coals, the best selected 
samples showmg the presence of from 60 to 


87 per cent of fuel. The general outlook 1s 


é 
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said to be good. At Elsinore, not far dis- 
tant, brown coal of fair quality and bitumin- 


ous shale are found with good clay. ‘These 
deposits are likely to prove of value. Coal 


was known to exist near the town of San Di- 
ego In very early times, but neither quality 
nor quantity have been determined. ‘There 
is a large area of Carboniferous rocks in this 
county. 

Shasta County.— This is one of the few 
counties in the State in which Carboniferous 
rocks are known to exist... Any indications 
of coal here should be carefully examined 
and studied. 
to exist, but accounts are conflicting. 

San Luis Obispo County._- A. recent dis- 
covery of coal has been made in the moun- 
tain range about 23 miles east.of San: Mizuel, 
near the boundary of Monterey County. 
in Slack’s Canon. A late 
states that four hundred 
tons of coal have been taken out, and that 
analysis shows it to resemble Seattle, but no 
intormation has been gained upon which cal- 
culation can be based. 

Solano Couaty,— At American Canon in 
this county indications of coal have been 


Promising indications are said 


The croppings lie 
newspaper article 


discovered. 

— Sonoma County.— A deposit of cecal and 
clay is reported near Iisk’s Mill, but no devel- 
opment has been made. 

‘There are indications found in other coun- 
‘les of the State, none of which, however, give 
more than a promise. In Inyo, San Diego, 
and Shasta counties Carboniferous rocks are 
known to exist, but no systematic survey or 
even careful prospecting for coal has been 
encouraged, although theimportance of such 
a search 1s admitted. | 

After this showing — the best we are able 
io make — we are the more ready to admit 
that without the discovery of true coal — 
possible but unfortunately improbable — we 
have but little to hope for from our own 
State, and that we must for the present, at 
cast, look to some other source for our fuel 
supply. 

Some idea of the amount of fossil fuel re- 
julred by the State of California may be 
cained by examining the following figures 
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quoted from the annual Journal of Com- 
merce published in San Francisco : 
Foreign coal received at San Francisco, 
1587, tons: 

british: Columbia..... 251.065 

Anstralia 159,002 

Other countries... . 519,445 
oreign coal at San Diego. 69,990 
astern coal at San Francisco: 

Pacific Coast coal, United States: 

California coals. 

Mount Diablo? 7+500 


This is 3,168 tons for every day in the 
year. ‘he coal imported into California from 
January 1 to April :, 1888, was 254,797 tons: 
about 2,800 tons daily. 

We are accustomed to consider the coal 
fields of the world of such great extent as to 
be practically inexhaustible, but when a cal- 
culation is made the area will be found to be 
really small. The total area of the coal 
fields of Europe and America is : 


A\merica: 

British Possessions. 7.530 

United! States. 196,039 


204,409 


213,433 square miles 


about twice the area of California. 

Borneo has coal fields; Australia is also 
well supplied; there are extensive beds in 
New South Wales and (Queensland. The 
coals of New Zealand are of the lignite vari- 
ety, of Cretaceous or Jurassic age. 

3,168 tons of coal are now required for 
daily use in California. ‘To devise means to 
economize our imported and _ utilize our do- 
mestic fuels is a matter for serious consid- 
eration. It seems impossible in our present 
condition to compete in manufactures on a 
large scale. This makes it the more impor- 
tant that we should work our other mines, in 
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which no country can excel us. ‘Those who 
discourage mining in California make a great 
mistake. 

Having enumerated the difficulties of ob- 
taining cheap and suitable fuel in Califor- 
nia, it may be expected that soine remedy will 
be suggested or a substitute named by which 
fuel may be economized, if it cannot be large- 
ly produced in the State. It is the opinion 
of the writer that every source of heat should 
be utilized, all inferior fuels be used for 
making steam and_= gas, — petroleum, as- 
phaltum, maltha, lignite, Ionite, and even 
bituminous shale, would serve this purpose. 
The better quality of Coast coal and all im- 
ported coal except anthracite should be used 
for manufacturing alone or be coked, saving 
at the same time the gas which 1s generally 
wasted. Prospecting for coal and natural 
gas should be encouraged. Wind power 
and the water power of the State should 
also be utilized for manufacturing purpos- 
es, and the sun’s heat for making salt and 
borax. Still further to economize fuel, com- 
panies should be organized in all large cit- 
ies to furnish vas, and steam by 
shafting and. pipes laid in the principal 
streets. By buying close or importing largely, 
these companies could furnish power or heat 
cheaper than would be possible for individ- 
uals. Fortunately, the climate of our favored 
California is such that fuel for warming pur- 
poses is not so essential as in the Eastern or 
Central States. Cheap mineral fuel in our 
cities and wood in the country would supply 


power, 
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this want. The companies already estab- 
lished could make two qualitles of gas, one 
as now for illumination, and another, inferior 
for that purpose but cheaper, for daylight 
use in small manufactories, and for domestic 
purposes. Tonite, refuse petroleum, asphal- 
tum, and bituminous shale, could be used 
for this purpose also. Two gasometers might 
be necesssry ; one for day-time and one for 
night. If the price of daylight gas was put 
down as low as possible, it would stimulate 
its use for cooking and small manufacturing. 
The same system of mains and pipes could 
be used ; from broad daylight until say four 
o'clock the inferior gas could be turned on, 
The revenue to the company would proba- 
bly be increased by adopting this plan. There 
would be no coke of good quality to sell 
from the daylight manufacture, but the resi- 
dues could be used with other fuels for mak- 
ing steam, and the ammonia and coal tar 
would still have some value. This plan 
might necessitate the use of more meters, 
but the difficulty could easily be overcome. 
This system, with a supply of steam and 
power by other companies, would insure 
the greatest economy, and would make com- 
petitive manufacturing in Californian cities 
possible. Manufactures inthe country could 
take care of themselves with wind and water 
power, and wood for fuel. Having econo- 
mized the use of fuel, better coals would be 
cheaper, when perhaps the manufacture of 
iron ona large scale might be undertaken 
with a fair expectation of success. 
flenry G. Hanks. 
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THE next night Dona Genara danced again 
to an even more enthusiastic house; and 
again Reel Turner made an attempt to see 
her at the stage-door. Just as on the pre- 
vious occasion when ‘Tom Watts had missed 
him, and while the excore was vociferously 
sounding, he rushed from the theater. 

A dull glow suspended in air pointed out 
where a hack, itself invisible, was 
standing. A new idea had hardly darted 
into his head, when his impetuous youth 
came to a dead stop against a human body 
a good deal more stolid than his own. ‘ Hal- 
lo!” growled a deep voice, ‘‘did something 


the spot 


hit me P” 

- Reel pulled himself together somehow, got 
his breath, and said with his usual frankness, 
“ Vou’re the better man of the two, partner, 
whoever you are,-—I was looking for. the 
hack-driver.” 

‘““VYou’ve found him,” the man remarked 
dryly. “TI thought you was a feather a-flying.” 
Physical superiority was evidently a source 
of deep pleasure to this Jehu. _ 

Turner pretended not to know for whom 
the vehicle was waiting. ‘‘ Which way are 
you bound ?” he asked. 

“Out Broadway a turn or two.” 

‘‘Good ; just_my direction. Youll give 
mea lift?” 

“T don’t know about that. Me and this 
»perambulatory concern are hired — O well ; 
climb on, climb on. It can’t do no harm.” 

Reel did not dally with this invitation. 
l.ying along the driver’s seat with his face 
toward the theater lights, his eyes hastened 
to use themselves to the darkness. How 
simple it was, after all, for one whom the 
cods of chance favored to find out La Gen- 
ara’s retreat. And her retreat known, what 
might not follow ? 

A side door of the building opened. There 
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was a rush and flutter. <A light, small figure 
had bounded into the carriage. ‘The tall 
shape known to fame, and suspected of 
heaven knows what, followed. 

But just before the occupants of the hack 
were shut in, those sharp ears above caught 
words that set the romantic tinder in their 
owner ablaze. <A harsh voice commanded 
silence in the Spanish tongue. ‘The driver 
was on his seat. The wheels rolled hollowly 
over a-strip of planked street, alternately to 
splash through standing puddles, and to 
muffle themselves in thick mud. 

Secure of running his quarry to earth, 
Turner was yet impetuously anxious to 
approach the subject most inviting to his im- 
Who and what was La Dona 


agination. 
Genara? Why had that soft, deep sigh been 


uttered,— and in unmistakable English ? 
The words he had caught werethese: “ An- 
other ordeal over !” 

Reel tried the driver with a question very 
distantly connected with the object he had 


in view. His attempt received a decided 
rebuff. ‘The driver emerged from his great- 


coat collar to remark with gruff familiarity : 

‘*] ain’t a sucking in storms this season, 
skeesicks. The bigger a fellow’s lungs, the 
more bad weather he can take into ’em.” 

And down went his mouth and nose into 
his beaver again. 

Condemned to silence, Turner’s anticipa- 
tions flew high. ‘Their roundabout course 
rather kept curiosity alive than awakened 
any anxiety. Suddenly, without word or sig- 
nal from within .the coach, the driver drew 
up and flung himself down to the ground. 
Reel peered curiously around. His eyes, 
although accustomed now tothe rainy dark- 
ness, could discover no sign of any habita- 
tion. 

Yet the occupants of the carriage had 
alighted, and a muffled voice was saying in 


English, ‘‘ Not tomorrow night.” 
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‘ Thankee,” said the driver ; probably to 
an accompanying clink of currency. 

He whipped up to his seat, whirled his 
team about with the celerity of one familiar 
with the spot, and was driving rapidly away 
before Reel could collect his thoughts. He 
stared backward. Genara and her com- 
panion had disappeared as utterly as if 
dropped into an adjacent pond, or buried in 
those heaps of sand dimly made out. 

His impatience of defeat forced him to 
inquiry. 

‘©Who are those ladies 

‘Youngster,’ the driver answered, refus- 
ing even to unmufile his mouth for the pur- 
pose, ** Whether they ’re both ladies may or 
may not bea question. You probably know 
more about ’em this minute than I do. Did 
you think I didn’t see you a-bolting out of 
the theayter ?” 


“Come, don’t be a confounded old griz- - 


zZly. Youll tell me where they ’re going ?” 
“ Of course Iwill. It may do you good?” 
Turner’s spirit took fire with expectation. 
“They ‘re going —-about their business ; 

I’m going about mine ; and your ’re —” 
“(Good night,” laughed Reel, ‘ A hit isa 


hit. Till next we meet.” And he was pre- 


paring to alight by way of the whirling. 


wheel. 

‘Don't break your neck, boy,” grumbled 
the driver, slowing down, “for a dancer. 
Suicides are too common. She wouldn't 
think any more of you dead than living. It’s 
six of one and half-a-dozen of t’ other.” 

Then he came out of his shel! a bit. 

“If a man’s paid to keep his mouth shut, 
—well, that’s me. I pick my fares up, and 
let ‘em down in the same identical spot. 
That’s all I onght to know.” 

“Thank you,” said Keel politely. But 
whether for his ride or for a flash of illumi- 
nation inseparable from the driver’s admis- 
sions, scant as they were, he did not specify. 

When next the fair incognita alighted from 
her carriage at the foot of yonder sand-heap, 
why should not Reel Turner be quietly on 
hand, safely shrouded in the darkness? ‘To 
make sure of his ground, he resolved to look 
over it. by daylight. 
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Lire compounded of manycrude elements 
was in full swing at Starr’s when Reel bolted 
in after his unsuccessful drive. The first 
person he ran against was ‘Tom Watts. The 
friends laughed into each others’ eyes as they 
grasped hands. 

‘“ He’s not here,’ said ‘Tom. 

The next evening, going early, they were 
more fortunate. Nor were these two the 
only persons who had traced La Genara’s 
spokesman to his haunts. (uite a number 
of the Jenny Lind’s frequenters were, among 
the ever enlarging group, of which “ lou the 
Warbler ” was the center. 

He had sung a half dozen ballads, per: 
haps, when a player cried out from a table 
near by, “‘I say, Lou, giveus Old Dog Tray. 
I ’ve just doubled my stakes.” 

The man’s opponent profanely objected ; 
said in straightforward language he would go 
to the bottomless pit if it was fair to steal luck 
in that way. A wrangle of words ensued, 
during which it became apparent that though 
‘Tou the Warbler” had never been known 
directly to win a game of chance worth the 
winning, he was somehow associated with 
every victory achieved in Starr’s this two 
years past. 

took no part in the colloquy except 
to laugh in a rollicking way, and without 
waiting for the gamblers to settle the point, 
he turned to their table with, “‘I bet on 
Burke, boys;” Burke being the name of the 
man who had accosted him. 

He then tuned his silver-mounted banjo, 
thrummed a lively accompaniment, and let 
his voice ring out above the various noises 
of the crowd. 

Old dog Tray is ever faithful, 
Grief cannot drive him away. 
I ‘ll never, never. tind, 
More suited to my mind, 
A better friend than old dog Tray.” 


As this chorus, given with racy abandon, 
repeated in a fine falsetto with strange, inde- 
scribable pathos, ended for the last time, 
something was dropped glittering over the 
singer's shoulder. It fell rattling along the 
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banjo —a fifty dollar gold piece, or slug, fa- 
miliar enough in those old days. 

“Hallo Burke,” laughed Lou, ‘‘is_ that 
my half of the winnings ?” And he rose with 
a ‘*Come on, boys!” to treat all hands. 

Now it was a matter of fact that two per- 
sons standing by were busy planning how to 
vet a word with him alone. Neither Turner 
nor Watts could doubt I.ou’s business asso- 
ciation with Ia Genara, for that lady’s accept- 
ance of the benefit had duly appeared (in 
the Fferva/d and A/fa. 

Suddenly both men heard the subject so 
interesting to them openly broached. : 

“ T say, lou,” — it was Starr himself who 
spoke, In the most genial and confidential 
tashion,— ‘‘ the boys here ” — indicating no 
One in particular —‘‘ want you to give ’em 
some pointers as to the little dancer, La 
Genara, you know. Is she her own woman 
or somebody’s half? Come, open your box.” 

A strange flush appeared around [L.ou’s 
bold blue eyes. A shadow of something like 
wincing or faltering passed over his counte- 
nance. Then he collected himself, laughing 
in a rich and richer way. : | 

‘It’s a secret,” he began, *‘ but I foresee 
I] sha’n’t haveany peace until I give curiosity 
something to feed on. Boys, it’s no go 
there.” 

Then, while every one hung on his words, 
he tossed off the remainder of his glass. Was 
it to gaintime? If so, he showed no further 
hesitation. 

Genara Is pretty much married.” 

‘“There’s that old comes with her 
to the theater ;—— married to him ?” 

‘‘\Married to a woman !” echoed Lou, his 
eyes fairly starting from his head with a 
pecuharly knowing delight. 

A chorus of contradictory ejaculations 
irose., 

“See here,” said ‘Tom Watts, making his 
deep chest growl audible above other voices, 
“it takes a heap more’n a petticoat to make 
a woman. I’ve heard tell La Genara’s watch- 
dog is a regular buccaro ” — Watts meant 
vaquero — in disguise.” 

“Or a ’dobe Don,” suggested “ Shorty,” 
Starr’s assistant behind the bar. 
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“])o they say that ?” shouted Lou, who 
had every appearance of hearing these rumors 
for the first time. “Do they?” Then 
bringing his fist down upon the shoulder of 
the man who repeated them. ‘“ By Jove! 
I had no idea any guess came so near the 
truth.” 

Which is it then, don or greaser asked 
Turner. He had been studying Lou’s man- 
ner with considerable shrewdness. 

(Juick as a flash, as if recognizing a ques- 
tioner worth quieting, Lou, by one level beam 
of his speaking eyes, imparted the existence 
of a secret not to be shared with the vulgar 
horde. Keel replied by a look of answering 
intelligence, and contented himself with re- 
maining a critical listener while lou went on, 

‘“CGreaser or don, I’m not going to tell 
secrets out of school. But the fellow has a 
legal claim on her that can’t be questioned. 
And what’s more, the poor little wretch 
does n’t dare calla dollar of what she earns 
her own.” 

A growl of rage might be interpreted as 
sympathy for La Genara’s unhappy condi- 
tion. Inquiries continued briskly. 

‘* How old is the little critter, Lou ?” 

‘Seventeen ; nota day more.” <A second 
growl. 

the old coyote ?” 

“Oh, perhaps fifty, perhaps more.” 

“The miserable cuss! to marry a child 
like that.” 

‘‘Come,” from Starr, with an air of want- 
ing to know more than appeared on the sur- 
face, ‘‘ how is it you are so well acquainted 
with these queer fish that you can answer 
for ’em, as the boys tell me you did night 
before last at the ‘Jenny Lind’ ?” 

“Well, you see,” returned Lou, with the 
easiest manner in the world, “ there ’s a long 
story back of it. The old don came up in 
a sailing vessel from Valparaiso. He was 
running away from the brother of a big offi- 
cial whom he had killed down there ina duel. 
This girl was the cause. Somehow he per- 
suaded her to marry him. Beggared old 
Castiliano! he thought he could start all 
right in a new country. Lost his treasure 


chest -overboard as he was embarking, but 
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imagined he could live here on his pride and 
pedigree. Had a fortnight of it, — ’t was no 


9) 
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Cries of “ You bet,” pride cr pedi- 
gree about us,” ‘‘ Nuggets is the music,” 

(Gets on his last legs. Comes tome. 
said, ‘See here! your wife dances like an 
angel.’” “ Now you’re talking,”— from.Tom 
Watts. 

“Well, the old don was as mad as a 
trapped grizzly at first. But he came down 
to it. I went to the Jenny Lind, and made 
terms for’em. Durcan will tell you I was 
the principal in the affair.” 

“T)urcan ’s as close as a crab.” 

“But at last it was arranged. ‘The little 
woman was always to go masked, and [Dur- 
can was to do everything he could to pre- 
serve her incog. So, you see, after doing so 
much for ’em, when that old fool declined a 
benefit, I just naturally bristled up.”’ 

“Naturally.” 

‘“T announced the benefit, and then went 
off to rake the don over.” 

“Tell us where he lives. 
address out loud accidentally. 
him a coat not made at the tatlor’s.”’ 

“7 brought him up with a round turn, If 
La Genara’s salary is acceptable, why, a 
bucketful of money would be worth catch- 
ing in a single night ; eh, boys ?” 


Just whisper the 
We'll give 


comments upon [ou’s story 
and Genara’s situation showed that what- 
ever young Turner might choose secretly to 
doubt, other listeners were not troubled with 
internal queries. 

Several toasts were now in order. A big 
house to Dona Genara, who had been an- 
nounced not to appear again until her bene- 
fit ; confusion and a quietus to old Don Coy- 
ote (as he had been hastily dubbed),-— the 
miserable sneak with a dog’s hide and a 
wolt’s heart. 

In tact, the more toasts were drunk, the 
more subject matter for other toasts was 
evolved. 

Keel presentiy turned his back on the 
wassail and stood at Starr’s door, looking 
forth into the irregular street, the lonesomer 
to him for its strange hurry of many men. 
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It was Friday night, and well he knew how 
at this very hour a pair of tender blue eyes 
were wandering toward a certain doorway. 
How blank it must seem with only old Worm- 
ser sitting there buttoned to the chin. 

Yet Reel’s mind had been fully made up. 
Why should he seek Della Hathspey’s soci- 
ety on two set evenings of the week, only to 
suffer tortures of longing for her on the re- 
maining five evenings? Let him play the 
man and forget her. . Whether or not his 
jealous guess about Philpont were true, Mrs. 
Hathspey certainly did not care about culti- 
vating his acquaintance, except at the dan- 
cing-school, where —to follow his angry 
thought — he paid his two and a half at 
the door. His blood tingled. Who were 
the Hathspeys anyway? A ‘Turner of Ken- 
tucky might better associate with miners, 
mechanics, ballet dancers, anybody, on terms 
of patronage and good-humored fellowship, 
than with the Hathspeys on terms of equal- 
ity. And would the Hathspeys be content 
with less ? 

Still, with the society he decided better for 
him right at hand, Reel stood: melancholy 
until a sudden impatience seized him. 

He had barely swung out on his long stilts 
of legs, meaning to walk anywhere to walk 
off his nervousness, when a gay voice called 
after him, “ O, I say, Judge.” 

Keel had excited the reckless application 
of this honorable title by his frequent. refer- 
ence to his father. 

It was ‘‘ lou the Warbler” who had dashed 
out of Starr’s after him, and now linking an 
arm familiarly through his, kept along with | 
him, indifferent as to direction, 

“ Look here,” began [ou ina challenging 
tone, ‘‘ what made you stare at me as if you 
did n’t believe a word I was saying about—” 

“Come, honest now,” Interrupted Reel, 
entertained for the moment, *‘ what was your 
object in stuffing the boys 2?” 

object,” repeated: Lou, lowering his 
voice confidentially, ‘was to scare ’em off.” 

“Then Ia Genara is n’t married ? ” 

‘“You’re the devil for probing a fellow ! 
Well, then, no; but she ’s marked ‘hands off.’”’ 

* Who did the marking ? ” 
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“ T did, by !” with an oath. 

In a flash all Lou’s social amiability dis- 
-appeared. He stood revealed, hard, brutal, 
selfish. 

“T don’t think your dodge will work.” 

“Explain yourself, Bluegrass.” 

“From all I’ve seen of California boys, 
they wouldn’t hesitate to call on Judge 
lynch to pronounce a decree of divorce if 
they think a pretty litthke woman is being 
abused.” 

Instead of flaring up again as Turner ex- 
pected, Lou gave a harsh half-laugh. 

‘Tf there’s anything of that sort, the fun 
will be rare, I promise you. -I’d like to see 
the fellow’s faces when they discover how 
I’ve fooled ’em.”’ 

Reel did not follow up the subject. His 
mind, whose inner core had been concerned 
with other matters, was suddenly afire. While 
he was wandering aimlessly about in compan- 
ionship that had already disgusted him, the 
evening was waxing late at Mrs. Hathspey’s, 
and without him. Ah, what a fool he was to 
cut himself off from an elysium, no matter 
how brief. What worse than a fool to leave 
the field to maudlin old Philpont, if indeed 
there were a shadow of reason in his jealous 
theory connecting that person with Della’s 
future. A likelihood that at that very moment 

-why not ?—the Honorable John was 
leading Della into a quadrille ; in other words, 
was preparing to enjoy ten undiverted min- 
utes of her sweet society, maddened him. 

He broke in upon some story of Lou’s by 
coming to a dead halt, and saying ina tragic 
tone, Really, you ‘ll have to excuse me. I 
have an engagement.” 

‘(Count me in for anything, old fellow,” 
was L.ou’s imperturbable answer. 

keel walked on, but not in the direction 
of Mrs. Hathspey’s. His secret convictions 
in regard to his recent associations were ex- 
pressed in his behavior now. He shrank 
with horror from presenting “ Lou the War- 
bler” at the dancing school. 

l.ou went on with a long story concerning 
his reputed power of bringing luck to which- 
ever side he favored in games of chance. 
Suddenly finding his companion silent and 
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their course indefinite, he started up with, 
‘‘T say, thought you were going somewhere ?” 
_“T?’ve decided it’s too late,” said Reel 
curtly, with a sinking of the heart. Four days 
now before the chance he had deliberately 
thrown away of seeing Della would be offered 
him again ! 

‘“O, well,” retorted Lou, ‘‘then let us do 
something. This is getting monotonous. 
What d’ ye say to Starr’s again?” 

Reel submitted. But Starr’s was quite a 
distance away. _I.ou insisted on drinking at 
every bar ev route. It was eleven o'clock, 
lacking ten minutes, when they reentered the 
familiar haunt. 

An even larger crowd than before filled it. 


~A crowd whose nucleus was a small table, 


two men, a bottle, and a deck of cards. 

“The closest game I ever saw,” said a 
looker-on, when Lou asked for explanation 
of the excitement. 

‘“Who’s playing ?” 

‘Burke and Watson.” 

“They ve been at it ever since, eh ?” 

‘“T don’t know about that, I ’ve just come 
in. But every time Watson gets ten games, 
Burke puts a cipher to the stake, and wins. 
The only time he does win. I’ve got a bet 
of a hundred to ten on him now. It’ll be 
decided this game. — Eh? how are they go- 
ing 

Lou’s presence became known to the men 
at the table. Both began calling for him. 
Bids were lively for his favor. 

‘Wait, boys,” he cried, ‘‘ Another pull at 
the bottle first, for inspiration, you know.” 

Reel was looking at him as he spoke. The 
fellow seemed none the worse for the liquor 
already made way with, though he was 
flushed and excited. 

“Fill up, Kentucky !” he cried, lifting a 
bumper to his lips. Then as if secretly aware 
how Reel longed to be rid of him, he locked 
an arm through his and drew him forcibly to 
the gaming table. 

Suddenly a strange thing was happening. 
Reel felt his companion stagger, and without 
further warning that detaining arm was slip- 
ping from his, and Lou was falling heavily 
against him, a senseless heap. 
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“ What ails him ?” he asked, bewildered. 
‘“Ts it a stroke of some sort ?” 

Starr bustled up and eyed Lou, dropped 
to the floor in a place cleared for him. 

‘“ Ves, he’s been struck,” said Starr. 

How? What d’ ye mean ?” 

“John Barleycorn,” explained Starr lacon- 
ically. ‘* Here, Shorty,”— to his assistant, 
— “help me stow him away in a corner. 
‘T ain't the first time he’s slept in the saw- 
dust.” 

Then answering Turner’s continuing look 
of astonishment, ‘‘He’s always like this. 
It’s the last glass fetches him as sudden as 
if you hit him under the ear,—and you 
never know which is the last. glass. He'll 
be as straight as a string until he goes down. 
There ’s no easy stages about Lou.” 

Reel did not stay to wonder. He was sure 
it was too late to try to see Della, yet now 
that he was free he could not help flying as 
As he turned up Washington 
He was eager, 


if on wings. 
Street, his heart beat loud. 
and yet apprehensive. What might not have 
happened in these three days, — ages, — 
since he and Della were cosily chassezing 
together to the music of Old Fritz’s fiddle ? 
He had left her alinost rudely. Would she 
be changed, — angry ? 

His haste brought him quickly within 


range of familiar sounds. ‘That sharply 


accented down stroke seemed a note from: 


Paradise. It drew his feet on still more 
swiftly. He bounded up stairs, and devoured 
the well-known scene with a sweep of gray 
eyes all afire. 

Qld Wormser and his. buttons at the 
entrance ; the white stretch of the canvased 
floor ; the rhythmical stir of couples weaving 
in and out, — how familiar it all was. And 
Mrs. Hathspey, in her trailing black silk with 
stomacher of yellow lace, might have been 
sailing about just so calmly during all his 
fevered absence! Now Mrs. Hathspey, never 
hurrying a step, yet avoiding the dancers, 
was coming to greet him. 

‘IT was afraid we were not to see you this 
evening, Reel,” she murmured, her falcon 
eyes softening to doves’ eyes, and so resting 
upon him. Her lips smiled; but Reel was 
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sure he saw with quickened senses new traces 
of suffering. | 

Instead of giving her his hand, he could 
have gone down upon his knees to her, and 
burying his pale, bright face in her dress, 
could have wept his soul free from all stain. 
Her very atmosphere, the essence of mater- 
nal calm and power, was an _ inspiration. 
The boy’s bent was strong toward goodness 
and cleanliness of life. 

‘‘ And we wanted very particularly to have 
a little talk with you tonight. ” 

We? Reel had looked for Della already. 
He could not help glancing about eagerly. 

When did Mrs. Hathspey fail to under- 
stand a turn of the head? =“ Della is enter- 
taining some new people. Such a strange set, 
Reel,” — a bit of fun twinkling in her kind 
eyes. ‘The biggest-bearded man of them 
all more diffident than you ever were. -She 
could not get them to make a motion in here, 
so she has taken them away into the dressing 
room and is coaxing them through their first 
steps there. But she has worked long 
enough, poor child. Fritz is going to play 
an Esmeralda next. Would you like an Ks- 
meralda ?” 

They had been walking toward the dress- 
ing room as they spoke. Mrs. Hathspey 
peeped in first, then brimming with merri- 
ment — for she could still be merry at odd 
moments — beckoned Keel. 

“ One, two, three; one, two, three,” they 
heard WDella’s voice counting. Ove, tio, 
three ; one, tivo, three.” 

The signal for a strange approach | As 
the numbers fell pearl by pearl from her rosy 
lips, five gaunt masculine figures came for- 
ward from their range along the wall to meet 


her, they hobbling painfully, she with the airi- 


est waltz steps imaginable. 

“One, two, three ; one, tivo, three. 
turn in your toes, Mr. Barr.” 

How gently serious she was! No covert 
smile when two of the five forgot which foot 
to start with on ome, or at the ridiculous 
hitch which was the best any man could do 
at three. How encouragingly she looked up 
into their hot, uncomfortable faces, her own 
rosed with exercise and interest. 
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‘Get her away,— do!” whispered poor 
Keel, flinging himself nervously about. “I 
can't bear to see it.” 

Mrs, Hathspey humored him. “ Della, 
here is Mr. He wants the. next 
number with you. ’ : 

“Yes, mamma,” — very dutifully. Yet 
why that dazzling flush. , 

“Go away, then, dear ; I will take care of 
these gentlemen.” 

And Mrs. Hathspey beamed benignantly 
upon the awkward five, fiercely mopping 
their moist brows. 

“Worse ’n trampin’ up a mountain trail, 
ma’am,” said one, “ with fifty pounds of flour 
on the broad of your back.” 

But Dellaand Keel had gone into the hall 
and were alone together once again as two 
persons may be, be there never such a crowd. 

“ How late you are,” she whispered, re- 
vealing her innermost heart in one eloquent 
look. | 

‘Vou see I meant never, never to come 
again, Della.” 

She did not speak her grieved astonish- 
ment. She need not. 

“T suffer so much, Della, at not being 
allowed to see you, that I. thought it would 
be easier to break off entirely — forever. But 
I could n't do it.” 

The music had sprung up gayly, and tn- 
stinctively obeying its behests, these two went 
down the room in a dream of rhythmic 
steps. When a question occurred to Reel, 
he did not imagine how imperiously he put 
It. 

“What is your mother going to say to me?” 

Della was silent. 

‘“Prepare me. Is it something good or 
bad?” 

They began to walk on the utmost rim of 
the wheeling dancers. Della’s red lips moved 
in changing curves, pathetic as a child’s. 

‘“C) Della, don’t think me angry.. Only I 
am so anxious. You certainly know what 
your mother has in her mind.” 

The girl’s expression became quite piteous. 

‘“ Ah, Reel, you will never ask me to be- 
tray my mamma’s confidences.” 3 

Then, although she had modulated all 


self assertion out of these words, she must 
add, lifting her flower-like eyes to his, ‘ Will 
you?” 

Reel’s tenderness, his blood, his breeding, 
would not let him answer unchivalrously. 
But Della had not lightened a certain heavi- 
ness of foreboding. 

He waited impatiently for Mrs. Hathspey’s 
communication. She did not approach him 
again until just before the last dance. 

“Tt is to be a Virginia reel,’ she said. 
He understood and gave her hisarm. ‘They 
took the ‘f heads,” facing one another from 
opposite sides of the room. 

The expected word came at their first 
“down the center” together. 

“My boy, you must be prepared for a lit- 
tle shock.” 

“QO, I knew your news would be as bad 
as bad can be.” 

‘ Della and I are going to leave San Fran- 
cIsco.” 

good ?” 

“We are going to leave the West alto- 
gether.” | 

Reel turned quite sick and faint. He 
thought it cruel-of chance that his heart must 
throb with pain while his feet went-on ever 
so gayly. 

“Can't you be a little easy on a poor, 
homeless boy? You have called ime that 
yourself, and have seemed to care.” 

How could Mrs. Hathspey answer? ‘The 
balancez had ended. And now so many 
forwardings and. back, so many swingings 
of opposite lady with right hand, left hand, 
both hands. 

Reel’s despairing mood had changed be- 
fore the “ dos-d-dos”’ was over, and another 
‘down the center” gave them brief speech 
again. 

‘Mrs. Hathspey, I will follow you, wher- 
ever you go.” 

‘So will the circumstances separating you 
and Della.” 

Circumstances, ah !” 

‘‘ Hush, not so loud. You are attracting 
attention. You shall see Della once before 
we leave.” 

Where ?” — eagerly. 
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**T will invite you to be with us a little 
while under the roof which I thought would 
shelter my old age,” —-a stormy tremor here 
in her suppressed tones. 

Fritz’s voice, diabolically distinct, ‘‘ Swing 
partners with right hand, vis-a-vis with left,” 
and so on ininfinite repetition. Yet the fid- 
dler talked out every step with unflagging 
gayety. | 

The dance was over, the last dance the 
Hathspeys were ever to conduct in that 
cheery little hall. Perhaps Reel alone knew 
the truth, and he was too desperate for any 
sentimental elaboration of the crushing fact. 
Della was to be taken away from him for- 
ever. The lines of inflexible resolve into 
which Mrs. Hathspey’s countenance settled 
when she was neither laughing nor talking 
turned his heart quite cold. 

Fritz’s fiddle and the accompanying piano 
perfunctorily hinted at a strain of Home, 
Sweet Home. The people were all going. 

Reel led Mrs. Hathspey nervously aside. 

She said, “I have onlya moment. I must 
see my guests away. They and I may never 
meet again in this world, — not that I mean 
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to tell them of my intentions, though ! — 
You shall see Della. I will send you a line 
inviting you. But remember, we are to have 
My daughter’s mind must not be 
torn. I won't have it. There has been mis- 
ery enough already, God knows. Be brave, 
and help her to be brave. Come, you will 
give me your word of honor?” 

Reel hesitated long enough to read that 
stern glance with his, so piteous. He bowed 
assent then. He could not speak. 

Mrs. Hathspey swept away. He stood 
stony, looking into the blank which life had 
Something flashed upon 
It was the fold of adress, 
blue as Della’s eyes. Delia herself had ven- 
tured timidly near to say good-night. Her 
sweet face was all drawn and quivering. 
Her little ungloved hand, trembling forth, 
stirred Reel to something like longing again. 
He took the soft palm between both his own. 
He struggled hard to find a few strangely 
sounding words: 

‘¢] shall do something terrible, Della.” 

“When you hear all, you will say there is 
nothing to be done.” 


no scene, 


suddenly become. 
his consciousness, 
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Ay set of sun we felt the breath of night 
Come with the salty seaweed up the bay, 


We heard the 
We saw long lines 
Of glittering gulls, 
The shrouded 


curlews calling, far away, 
of foam, and watched the flight 
and trailing snowy white, 
crane flew inland; dim and gray 


The crags rose, as the sun sank with the day, 
And like a horn the moon hung o’er the height, 
‘Steeped in her mists, and haloed in her light, 
Blurred like a face in oils, or like some dye, 
Her beauty stained the canvas of the sky. 
The winds turned seaward, and the stars were bright, 
And when the tide went out,—as tides must do,— 
ur hearts went with it, and we thought of you. 
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HER VOCATION, 


DocrorR AGNES YALE had now been two 
years 1n Japan, and her prosperity in both 
worldly and spiritual matters had been note- 
worthy. 

Those who envied her said that her suc- 
cess was due to the fact that Mrs. Sanford 
had taken her up. No doubt there was 
some truth in this remark, for Mrs. Sanford 
was an extremely rich American lady, who 
had happened to_be a passenger from San 
Francisco in the same steamer with the Yan- 
kee girl doctor, and there were reasons why 
she had become interested in her then.. A 
few weeks after their arrival in Yokohama 
Mrs. Sanford had been severely ill, and she 
had insisted that Doctor Yale should be her 
only attending physician. ‘This circumstance 
had directly surrounded Miss Yale with a 
prestige, the value of which she herself 
hardly appreciated. 

‘*You are really very ill,” she had said to 
her patient in the beginning, “‘ but it is not 
a dangerous illness, I. think, and makes 
towards health if you have a yood nurse. It 
is humiliating tome to know how little a per- 
son. needs medicine,” 

‘“ Now, first of all, let me tell you, you are 
not to talk like that!” exclaimed Mrs. San- 
ford, her feeble voice still melodiously im- 
perative. ‘* You need not go out of your 
way to be honest. If I get well, as I shall, 
since. you say so, you may be sure I shall 
vehemently ascribe my recovery to your treat- 
ment. You will see you will soon have all 
you can do.” | 

The prophecy came true. Doctor Yale's 
practice, among English and American ladies 
particularly, began so that she knew she was 
in danger of losing sight of her main purpose 
in coming to this place. ‘That purpose was 
to doctor the Japanese women, and at the 
same time use every Opportunity to inculcate 
the. Christian religion. She had become a 
»hysician that she might the better be a mis- 
sionary. With prayers and tears and anguish 


of heart she had in her school days made the 
vow that had brought her half around the 
world. And now at the very outset this 
temptation toward worldly prosperity assailed 
her. 

Mrs. Sanford, a graceful, warm-hearted 
widow, a woman of the world, formed no 
small part of that temptation. 

‘This useful popularity is a providential 
sign,” she said, “that you should remain 
here and accumulate a trifle of money and 
experience before you begin your life-work.” 
Then suddenly dropping her serious tone, 
“Now, Doctor Yale, don’t be unnecessarily 
conscientious. ‘There is no absolute sin in 
your being comfortable.” 

Agnes Yale’s stiff conscience took her 
away, however, in six months after her reach- 
ing Yokohama. She deliberately left a ca- 
reer that smiled before her in long vistas ot 
probable worldly success. She was going two 
hundred miles inland, to a town where she 
believed there was a call for such work as 
she could do. 

Mrs. Sanford actually stamped her foot, 
and then began to shed tears when |)octor 
Yale told her her resolve. 

“Tf there is anything I hate, it 1s a person 
with a sense of duty!” she cried. But she 
never tried to change the girl's decision ; she 
knew how useless such an attempt would be. 

She bade her goodby quite airily. “If I 
get ill I shall send for you,” she said. “Tn 
the meantime I am grateful that the Rev. 
I. W. Bond's field does not lie in that direc- 
tion.” 

lyoctor Yale blushed at this remark, but 
made no reply to it. She essayed to express 
her vratitude to the elegant woman who was 
lolling on a velvet chair, the rich folds of her 
morning robe falling luxuriously about her. 
But her spoken words were cold and stiff. 
Perhaps the warm hazel eyes fixed upon her 
read her heart and all its thankfulness ; but 
the girl could not break through the chilly 
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wall that nature had built about her emotions. 
She went out and left her only friend. Her 
heart was like lead, and yet a dull excitement 
hurried her pulses. 

“She will forget me in a month,’ she was 
Lake other people of her temper- 
ament, she could. hardly believe that any 
facile expression of affection or interest could 
At the same 
time that power of expression had a strong 


thinking. 


be accompanied by Constancy. 


charm tor her. 

Thus the girl of twenty-five had turned her 
back on her fair fortune, and gone away to 
a work wherein she could not expect to be 
cheered by any phase of her experience. 

The tireless energy, the resolution, andthe 
live Christian the missionary 
physician had their effect, —an effect that 


purpose ot 


other eyes could see perhaps better than her 
own. She possessed in an unusual degree 
medical judgment and skill; these she used 
as wedges to open a place for her real work, 
the work of instillmg the Christian belief into 
those. heavy-looking, women. 
More and these 
women. Her sincere uprightness, the purity 


narrow-eyed 
Inore She had access to 
of her purpose, made themselves felt even in 
As time went on her 
She cast her- 


this heathen place. 
fervor for the work.increased. 
self wholly into it, making everything else 
subservient to it. Sometimes in moments of 
self examination, it seemed to her that she led 

She could almost think 
Agnes. Yale than another. 
She had wished 


no individual life. 
she was no more 
She was glad that it was so. 
to Sacrifice -herself, to become a tool for 
Providence to use in the great missionary 
work. 

Her 


more and more vaguely. 


letters from home appealed to. her 
At first they had 
opened a heart wotind, which bled. freely 
every time she saw that beloved hand-writing 


and the post-mark of the 


mother, 


of her. 
town in Massachusetts, Now her childhood 
and virlhood that far-away. place. were 
misty things, 

When she had left home she had thought 
she would stay ten years before she returned 
for a visit; now she began to think it were 


not wise to waste precious time so soon as 
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that. She felt that she was really beginning 
to lead souls in the right way. Would it not 
be a sin to pause in that work while the 
strength of youth was in her ? 

At the end of the second year, when. she 
returned from her round of duties one night 
she found a native messenger awaiting her, 
a messenger from Yokohama, from which 
place there was no telegraphic communica- 
tion to this town. 

Startled, thinking of course. first of her 
father and mother, Doctor Yale opened the 
letter. 

IT told you FT should send for you in case of ill- 


Will you come immediately ?> This surely ts 


RHODA. SANFORD. 


Ness, 
a duty. 

To Dr. Agnes Yale. 

Certainly, she would go. Prompt, effect- 
ive and cool headed, in an hour she had 
made her arrangements. An absence of a 
month or two could not seriously retard her 
work : besides, this was a duty. 

After she had started, it occurred to her 
that Mrs. Sanford had been able to write the 
summons with her own hand. But in spite 
of that fact, she might be seriously 11. 

It required twelve hours to reach the near- 
est town from which there was a railway to 
Yokohama. 

Mrs, Sanford’s messenger put himself at 
Doctor Yale’s service and was very useful, 
making her far more comfortable than she 
would otherwise have been. Once she tried 
to question him, but he was ignorant, and his 
gentle face looxed so blank and puzzled that 
she forbore. 

Mrs. Sanford’s carriage was in waiting at 
the station, and ina few moments the girl 
was entering the sumptuous house, which 


‘she remembered as her only home in Japan, 


for its owner had been kind. to her from the 
first. 

She was evidently expected, and was con- 
ducted immediately to the lady’s private sit- 
ting room. She had no sooner entered than 
a door opened, ared a slender figure came 
gliding swiftly toward her with both hands 
extended eagerly. 

‘Vou are not ill, then?” asked Miss Yale 
after the greetings were made. 
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‘“ Are you disappointed at that ?” retorted 
Mrs. Sanford.  ‘ Besides, I did not say 
needed you. But you, you are worn to a 
shadow. | Really, as some one said, ‘ Your 
soul is hardly covered.’ Is suicide included 
in the list of duties that are required. of you ? 
Better that all the Japanese women in the 
world should die in their own religion, than 
that you should look like this !” 

Mrs. Sanford’s silken voice was almost 
harsh with indignation as she said these 
words... She gently pushed Doctor Yale into 
the deep softness of a lounging char. 

“You exagverate,” said Agnes, her hollow 
eyes dwelling with languid pleasure on the 
slowing face near her. ‘The luxury of look- 
ing into eyes that returned her look with un- 
mistakable affection was suddenly prostrat- 
ing to her. She hadalmost begun to believe 
that she had ceased to have the weakness to 
be thus affected. ‘*‘ Remember,” she con- 
tinued, ‘that I am very weary. And since I 
thought you ill, I have been anxious about 
you.” 

‘“ You did me the honor to be anxious ? ” 
said Mrs, Sanford, not quite steadily. Wom- 
an of iron, do you care for me a little 2?” 

“More than you. know,” murmured the 
virl, when In spite of herself her eyes closed 


and she was asleep. 

Her friend stood and watched. her. in 
silence a moment. The face of the young 
physician. was indeed fearfully worn, but 
there was no look of disease. Doctor Yale 
would have said that she was perfectly well 
and able to doa great amount of work. She 
had not slept the night before she started, 
being in attendance on a patient, nor at all 
during the journey. It was no wonder that 
she fell asleep the moment her mind was 
relieved-and her body at rest. 

‘Tam convinced that I do not believe in 
self-sacrifice,” said Mrs. Santord in a whis- 


per, as she nolselessly summoned two women 
servants, who so softly did her bidding that 
ldoctor Yale only knew indistinctly, as in a 
dream, that she was bathed and put to bed. 

‘* She is not fit to judge of any patient’s 
condition until she has slept,” was Mrs. San- 
tord’s decision. 
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Before that lady had thought of rousing 
from her slumbers the next morning, a ser- 
vant brought the message that Doctor Yale 
wished to see her, as she was afraid she 
ought to leave that day. 

‘“ Ask her to come here,” was the answer, 
and Doctor Yale fcllowed close upon the 
summons. 

‘Now that you are awake enough to hear 
me,” began Mrs. Sanford, ‘I will tell you 
that I called you from your heathen that you 
might heal'a Christian. I suppose you will 
condescend to treat am enlightened Ameri- 
can, who doesn’t need to be decoyed from 
his idols. We have had the English Doctor 
Stanley ; he asked last week where that little 
Yankee was ; he said you were a natural born 
doctor, as well as that you had capital judg- 
ment.” 

“Doctor Stanley is very generous,” inter- 
rupted Doctor Yale, flushing with pleasure at 
praise from such a source. 

‘* And just,” amended Mrs. Sanford. ‘ As 
he has suddenly been obliged to start for Eng- 
land, he could afford to make the remark,— 
and I had announced that I was going to send 
for you. My nephew has been with me for 
sixmonths. ‘lwo days before I sent for you 
he was thrown from a horse. He says he 
has broken or injured every bone in_ his 
body ; that he shall probably never be able 
to use his legs or his arms again. In short, 
he is in a state of mind and body that is 
frightful.” | 

‘How many bones has he really broken ? ” 
inquired ])Joctor Yale, now with interest. 

“QO,” said Mrs. Sanford, scofting, You 
sniff a ‘case,’ and can care for that. Hehas 
broken his leg and has done something to 
one of his ribs. I do not mean to be alarmed 
about him until he ts less ferociously cross 
than he Is now.” 

In half an hour the two women stood at 
the sick man’s door. 

‘7 will go in first,” said Mrs. Sanford, and 
thereupon approached the bed with an osten- 
tatiously cheerful face. 

George,” she began, have 
brought you a new doctor. We won't have 
you groaning here much longer.” 
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A man of about thirty, with a thick, fair 
beard, and hazel eyes very much like those 
now looking at him, turned his head toward 
the speaker. 

“I don’t want any more doctors,” he said 
in an irritated baritone. ‘If nature isn’t a 
sham she ll pull me through. At my agea 
man’s legs ought not to be as brittle as 
chalk.” 

“But I’ve set my heart on your having 
this physician. This one knows something.” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Sanford put her cool, 
healthy palm on her nephew’s forehead. 

“I shall be so grateful to see a doctor that 
knows something,” he replied. 

Mrs. Sanford did not wait for any further 
permission, She moved quickly from the 
room and returned with her friend. 

“This is Doctor Yale,” she announced. 

The patient flounced as well as he could 
for his broken bones, and then he exclaimed, 
‘*What the devil—” At this point in his 
remarks his voice ceased, and he grew red, 
meeting Doctor Yale’s calm eye, and feeling 
that it was fixed upon him in his character 
as a case, and not in his character as an In- 
dividual. 

‘‘] did not know the new doctor was a 
woman,” he said, very ungraciously. 

““ And a lady,” added his aunt, significant- 
ly. 

‘““T beg everybody’s pardon,” said George 
Lyons, much as if he had said ‘confound 
you all.” 

Doctor Yale had been looking at him in- 
tently. 

“If the patient objects to- having me treat 
him, I shall not be offended in the least. One 
of the first requisites to success is that there 
should be a tritle of confidence.” 

At this Lyons met the girl’s serious gaze 
with a look so keenly penetrating that Mrs. 
Sanford glanced anxiously at her friend, fear- 


Now she said : 


ing she would be displeased. 

“I don’t object,” said Lyons. “ Task you 
to take charge of these cracked bones of 
mine, and I hope you won't put any more 
obstacles in the way of nature than, as a 
physician, you think absolutely necessary.” 

This speech touched Agnes, because it 
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She reddened, 
But she said 


reflected on. her profession. 
and her eyes shone angrily. 
nothing. 

‘When you get well, George,” remarked 
Mrs. Sanford, ‘* you will be obliged to givea 
good deal of time to repentance.” 

George groaned, and then writhed with 
pain, but he did not think it worth while to 
make any reply. 

later in the day Doctor Yale came into 
the room where Mrs. Sanford was sitting, 
waiting her coming, that she might hear the 
report from the sick-room. 

The girl looked so-weary and so grave that 
her hostess half rose from her lounging posi- 
tion and exclaimed : 

‘You. have news ? 
(;eorge is almost like a son to me. 
he will recover ? ” 

“T think so; I hope so. but he has very 
little recuperative power for one so young as 
he is. ‘There is a lack of stamina that sur- 
prises me. He does not have the look of a 


Kemember, 
Surely 


dissipated man.’ 

_“*He has killed himself with business ; he 
overdoes everything; he rides harder and 
faster than any other man, and he walks in 
the same Way. He lives two years in one.” 

Mrs. Sanford spoke these words with great 
rapidity, the anxious look deepening on her 
face. 

“ He is now feeling the result of the over- 
strain,” Ioctor Yale said, ‘‘and his tuming 
is so much against him. I believe he will 
get well, but I am worried about his broken 
leg.” 

‘You don't mean that he will be lame ? 

few days will determine that. Mean- 
while, can’t some one read to him, sing to 


him, do something to entertain him ?” 


Mrs. Sanford rose. 

“We will have a menagerie, a group of 
dancing girls, anything, but what he shall be 
entertained.” 

But not excited.” amended I[)octor Yale, 
smiling. 

“ but not excited,” repeated 
Mrs. “You, Agnes, shall decide 
where Is the dividing line between these two 


Sanford. 


emotions,” 
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A servant was summoned, and received 
imperative orders of some kind. — 

{n a week’s time the feverish symptoms 
that had afflicted Doctor Yale’s patient had 
so far abated that she felt little more anxi- 
ety on that score. ‘The broken rib was also 
doing well. But the leg, which had been 
broken between the knee and the ankle, was 
not so prosperous. Agnes was positive, how- 
ever, that the bones had been set properly, 
that all mechanical appliances had been 
correct, 

She rarely spoke to Lyons unless for some 
plain reason, — to question or to advise 
him, or to answer. When she had been in 
attendance for a fortnight, she received a 
summons from him, and hastened to respond 
to it. She found him with his face more 
flushed than usual. He had just sent away 
a musician whom his aunt had engaged 


to play on the violin to him occasionally. 


Agnes. met the young man carrying the 
wreck of a fiddle, in the room next to that 
occupied by Lyons. To -her involuntary 
look of surprise he said, his eyes flashing as 
he spoke: 

“ Mr. Lyons says I am not fit to touch a 
violin. He twitch it from my. hand, and 
bang it on my chair.” 

The Italian rushed from the house, so 
angry that he dared not stay any longer. 

lyons was swearing audibly when [Doctor 
Yale raised the heavy portitre, and entered 
the room. He became silent immediately. 
She walked up to his bedside, and mechan- 
ically felt his pulse. 

‘““T convinced that you are keeping 
something from me,” he said, after there 
had been a few moments’ silence. 

“Pid you send for me to tell me that ?” 
asked his physician. 

‘Yes; and to hear a little sensible con- 
versation. Won't you sit down in that chair, 
and lean back in it? Sometimes you have 
a look as if you never would lounge and be 


comfortable. You will defraud. no one if 


you really recline, and it will gratify me to 
see you do It.” 

Without. any comment, Doctor Yale did 
just as he requested. ‘They looked at each 


other an instant, and both smiled involun- 
tarily. | 

After a moment he frowned slightly, and 
remarked that he hated to be treated like a 
petulant child: and when she asked who 
treated him in that way, he answered 
promptly : 

“You do. Just now you obeyed me as if 
I were a child whom it was best not to 
cross.” 

‘“T saw the wreck of a violin as I came 
through the outer room,” she said. 

He looked annoyed. She was gazing at 
him as if pondering whether she should say 
what was in her mind. While she was 
thinking thus in silence, he said, as if speak- 
ing to himself : 

‘He should not have tried Scotch airs, 
the Italian puppy ! —and play them with an 


operatic affectation. I shall be obliged to 


beg his pardon.” 

should hope so!” returned [Doctor 
Yale, 

T suppose I am a brute; I am sure that 
I feel like one,” he said with an apologetic 
manner. 

“And you act like one,” was the unex- 
pected response. 

Lyons looked angry, but he kept himself 
silent,and shortly his companion spoke again. 

‘You will have to bear a great deal of 
pain. I suppose it is brave to bear it with 
the self-control of a man. You said I was 
keeping something from you, and you said 
truly. I fear that the bones in your leg are 
not knitting as they should ; I fear a disease 
of the bone itself. Will you. have another 
physician ?” 

“No. Are you afraid that I shall lose my 
leg?” 

Lyons spoke calmly now. ‘The girl’s 
remarks had been a bitter tonic to him. 

‘TI do.not as yet anticipate such a loss,” 
she answered. ‘‘ But a permanent lameness 
may result. It seemed right that I should 
tell you. Lt wish you would call in some 
other advice. Something might be thought 
of by another mind.” 

She was resting her head on the back of 
her chair, while her eyes dwelt with intro- 
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spective persistence on the worn and fiery 
face before her. At last she became con- 
scious that he was meeting her gaze. She 
roused herself from her exploration among 
the stores of her knowledge of bones. 

She repeated absently her last phrase, and 
Lyons told her that she might bring whom 
she pleased to examine into his state, but he 
wished her to understand that he retained 
her as first medical adviser, also as resident 
physician, 

“And I should be glad,” he added, with 
the most genial smile she had yet seen on his 
face, ‘‘I should be glad if you would also 
accept the office of entertainer and occasional 
companion. You see Iam very modest in 
my demands.” 

“‘T have discovered that,’ she answered 
rising. 

She was about to leave the room when he 
called her back to tell her that he had, while 
she had been sitting there, employed his time 
in making good resolutions. 

‘Perhaps,’ he went on, ‘‘you will help 
me celebrate such an event in my moral his- 
tory by shaking hands, and wishing me God 
speed.” 

* Gladly,” she said, and promptly extended 
her hand, which he took eagerly, holding it 
fast a moment. Then she left the room, and 
he remained for a long time with his eyes, 
now grown somewhat pathetically large, fixed 
on vacancy. 

A few days later Mrs. Sanford expressed to 
Doctor Yale her fear that her nephew. was 
worse, for it had now been along time since 
She had been afraid of his temper; indeed, 
he was getting to be angelically patient and 
[id Agnes think he was voing 
to die Very soon ? 

On the contrary, 
decidedly better, and she believed that his 
amiability was the result of a strong deter- 
She begged Mrs. San- 


considerate. 


mination to be good. 
ford not to be alarmed, as Mr. l.yons was 
not as yet nearly good enough to die. 
Having made this explanation of her opin- 
ions, Doctor Yale sat silent a long time ; so 
long, in fact, that her companion began to 
watch her furtively, and to be atraid that the 
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girl was thinking of some resolve which she 
must combat; and Mrs. Sanford already 
knew how useless it was to struggle against 
the dictates of Agnes Yale’s conscience. It 
was like beating up against an Iron wall. 
She was always battered and breathless after 
such a struggle, but she could never quite 
decide that the attempt would be. useless 
until she had essayed it. One effect of these 
battles in Mrs. Sanford’s mind was that they 
scemed to increase her respect for her antag- 
onist, while they left her with an angry sense 
of impotence. 

At last the girl broke the silence by saying 
that Mr. lyons was steadily improving ; that 
she did not now think that he would be more 
than slightly lame, perhaps not at all, 1f noth- 
ing disturbed the healing process now going 
on. ‘In short,” said Agnes, with what 
seemed unnecessary emphasis, ‘‘I1 am_ not 
needed here now, and my work is waiting 
for me. I cannot stay! I must not stay !” 

Having thus suddenly spoken, the Doctor 
colored slightly, and was unnaturally quiet. 

Mrs. Sanford heard, and roused and gird- 
ed herself for the fight. She had learned 
subtlety from previous defeat. 

‘“T suppose the heathen women out there 
in Ning-po, or whatever you call vour retreat, 
are pining to be converted by you. Still, if 
you could think it your duty to stay with us 
in our trouble, when you can really be of so 
much use, Agnes, say a week or ten days 
longer, I would not say a word. You did 
not mean to go Instantly, did you ?” 

‘“Not for afew days. I should be un- 
grateful if I could not remain the time you 
mention. Let ten days be the limit, then ; 
if Our patient is no worse, I will go then.” 

“T beg you won't stay out of gratitude,” 
said Mrs. Sanford somewhat sharply. She 
was about tosay more, but a servant entcred 
Mr. Bond was 


and said that the Reverend 


in the reception room, and would like to see 


Yale. 

When the girl had left the room Mrs. San- 
ford walked through several suites of apart- 
ments until she stood by the heavy silk por- 
tiere that hung over the entrance to her 
nephew’s rooms. 
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May I come in?” sheasked. Entering 
she found Lyons sitting upright on a couch, 
his injured legextended carefully before him. 
He was reading, but he gladly put down his 
book. 

Brother Bond 1s 
you,* she said, sitting down by. him. 

A yellow light flashed into the man’s eyes 
as he asked, “Is that the donkey who want- 
ed Doctor Yale to be his second wife ?.” 

‘ Tt is the clergyman who did her the hon- 
or to ask her to be his helpmeet.” 

I.vons turned round so that he wrenched 
his leg. ‘ Will she think it her duty to marry 
him ?.” he asked. } 

‘* Having once said no, she 1s not the kind 
of a woman to say yes,” was Mrs. Sanford’s 


here; so I came to 


reply. 

‘That is true, thank fortune,” responded 
the man fervently. 

‘“She has just been telling me she must 
leave us and return to her work,” said Mrs. 
Sanford: 

Lyons stooped and picked up his book. 
Mrs. Sanford could only see the side of his 
face,- but a sudden knowledge or fear, she 
hardly knew how to name the feeling, came 
like a gleam of light to her. . She rose quickly 
and went close to him, putting her hand on 
his thick hair. 

“* George,” she said softly. 

He did not answer or look at her ; but she 
knew that he did not resent her attitude. 

“When is she going ?” he asked at last. 

just ten days.” | 

“Ah! 


turned, and nothing .more was said on the 


is not tomorrow,” re- 


subject. 

That night Doctor Yale sat up longer than 
usual after she reached her own room. When 
she knelt for her evening prayer she remained 
a long time on her knees. She almost felt 
that her life here was so pleasant, so luxuri- 
ous, that for her it must be sinful. She was 
sure that her patient had no real need of her 
for ten days longer. But, she asked. herself, 
did she not owe something to. Mrs. Sanford, 
who had been so kind to her ? 

The interview with Mr. Bond had awak- 
ened heart-breaking memories of his little 
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daughter who had loved her, and who had 
died in her arms on the voyage from San 
Francisco. . Doctor Yale was disturbed and 
distressed when she put her head on her pil- 
low, but she fell asleep directly and slept 
soundly for several hours. Then she wakened 
with a great start and sat upright in bed, 
bewildered and frightened. The first thought 
that came to her was that she was alarmed 
by a nightmare, ‘Then she fancied that she 
smelled smoke. By this time, which was less 
than a minute, she was thoroughly herself, 
cool and courageous. Without seeming to 
hurry, she yet with great rapidity drew on 
slippers, then fastened round her the gray 
flannel wrapper that she always had ready by 
her bed at night. 

She flung open her door and was met bya 
mass of black smoke, which gripped her 
round the throat as with cruel fingers. 


This was worse than she had thought. As 
she felt her lungs and throat close, she 


dropped to the floor and began to creep and 
writhe almost with the rapidity of a snake, 
thankful that she found air enough to sustain 
her. 

Within one room of her was Mrs, San- 
ford’s bedroom. ‘There was a frantic haste 
in her heart, but the girl could not be so in- 
human as to pass by. She groped until she 
found the door she sought. As she had 
had expected it was locked. She pounded 
and shouted, but her shouts seemed stitled 
in her chest, and she knew no one could 
hear them. 

“Oh, I cannot wait!” was the cry in her 
soul. But honor itself held her there. 

Suddenly the door was flung open with 
such violence that Agnes fell forward on to 
the floor, while the Japanese maid who had 
pushed back the bolt turned and fled by the 
dim light of the night lamp, her flying, loose- 
clad figure looking like a phantasm to the 
burning eyes of Doctor Yale, who flung her- 
self swiftly on to the bed, and was met by 
Mrs. Santord’s shriek. 

“What is it What is 

‘Tt is fire,” said Doctor Yale’s voice, so 
calm that it sounded cold. “Is there any 
way to save yourself. ‘hat maid seemed to 
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know. I think the fire is in front. You can 
escape by the back rooms, I am sure, if you 
go now.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Mrs. Sanford, wavering 
as she stood in her white night robe, then 
choking, though Agnes had been careful to 
shut the door. ‘tCome, come !” 

Agnes had made a step away from her 
friend, who now caught her hand, and pulled 
her toward where the maid had retreated. 

“Tam going to help if I can,” explained 
the girl in the tone that was in itself a tonic. 
“But you, you are not strong enough. I 
bid you go. I will do all that is necessary.” 

Saying this, she vanished in the black 
smoke outside, and Mrs. Sanford ran away 
as she had been bidden, finding little diffi- 
culty in reaching a place of safety. 

Without being able tosee, Agnes yet knew 
her way. She could never have told how 
she reached lyons’ sitting-room, which, 
though it was not yet itself on fire, was so 
situated that escape from it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. 

Lyons had not been in bed. He had been 
so restless in the first part of the night that 
he had read for several hours, and then had 
fallen asleep upon his couch. by his reading 
lamp, which was blazing brightly now, its 
light falling full upon his face, which was 
quiet in a deep slumber. 

Agnes was not hindered here by locks and 
The latch yielded instantly beneath 
her touch. She stood panting in the middle 
of the room, and as soon as she could again 
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command breath and muscles, she went to 
the sleeping man and put her hand on his, 
speaking his name in a hoarse, penetrating 
whisper. 


Instantly his eyes opened, and looked. 


into hers; looked with an immediate and 
full sense of joy that she was there. ‘The 
expression of this happiness was so com- 
plete that there was no need of words. 

It was but for one briefest instant that 
Agnes met that look. ‘hen she turned, and 
brought the crutches, which every day he 
had hoped to use more and more; but as 


yet he had barely hobbled to his bed by 


their ald. 
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‘‘We must risk everything now,” she said, 
‘‘for the house is burning. You will come ° 
with me.” 

It was a curious thing about Doctor Yale 
that there was never, as I have said, the 
least appearance of haste: but afterward one 
could appreciate that she had not lost a 
moment. 

She dipped a towel ina bowl of water, 
and bound it about Lyons’ head; then she 
fastened a similar bandage round her own 
head. ‘‘ After all,’ she said, as they reached 
the door, *‘ you can hardly use your crutches 
much. We are to writhe like serpents. 
Remember, it 1s better to lose your leg than 
your life.” 

There was a cheery courage in her that 
would have inspired one more despairing 
than lyons, who, paradoxically, was almost 
happy, still thinking of that mutual gaze of a 
moment ago. 

The smoke in the passage was less dense 
than when loctor Yale had come through 
it last; but the heat was much greater. At 
their left, in the front of the building, they 
could hear a fearful roaring and hissing, and 
they knew the engines had come, and were 
playing upon the flames. ‘The structure was 
very large, and could they reach the rear of 
It, it seemed certain they would escape. 

Lyons swung along on his crutches at. an 
astonishing rate. He almost felt that his 
leg was not so bad as he had thought. 

Midway in the hall they were traversing, 
toward the back of the house, the ceiling 
fell in, and a long, fiery gap in the wall sud- 
denly opened, as if it were a live thing come 
to thwart these two human beings. They 
stopped perforce, the way blocked, the heat 
- withering them. 

There is one more 


reaching out for them, 

“We must go back. 
chance through my room,” said Lyons. 

‘They turned. . A great column of smoke, 
like something solid ; a deafening hissing, 
as floods of water met walls of flame; a 
crackling and roaring; calls and shouts of 
warning and direction from furious voices 
below somewhere. 

In the midst of it the two there were, most 
of all, conscious that they were together. In 
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George Lyons’ heart was still a strange and 
delicious exaltation. | 

Obeying the plain command of the smoke, 
they had cast themselves down on their faces. 
They writhed along as well as they could, 
still in the direction where hope lay, if there 
were any hope. If they could only reach a 
certain point they yet believed they could 
save themselves. 

A part of a burning beam fell upon Agnes. 
Lyons saw it, and almost before it touched 
her he had wrenched it away, flinging it over 
the abyss that had opened near them, the 
skin and much of the flesh of his hands go- 
ing with it. But he did not know that. 

The incident hardly stopped them in their 
struggle. ‘They had crept a yard nearer re- 
lease when the grimy head of a white man, 
an English sailor, suddenly appeared over 
the edge where the wall had opened, at a 
place which had been soaked with water in 
the last ten minutes. _ 

“ Hand over the lady first,” he said. 

For some. reason, Agnes, though = she 
seemed not unconscious, did not. struggle 
against: what followed. 

Lyons, raising himself on his knee, lifted 
her.in his arms and handed her to the sailor, 
who immediately disappeared, while a great 
shout rose from some crowd unseen. He 
lay back on his face again and shut his eyes, 
waiting. It must be that the engines had 
been able: to subdue the fire, for a time, at 
least, in that part of the building. 

He could not guess how iong it was before 
the sailor returned. 

“Now for it,” he cried out. ‘Can you 
step down a ladder ?” 

“T can try,” said Lyons, forgetting his leg. 
But as it turned out, he never could have 
reached the ground without assistance, for 
he found that he had, practically, but one’ 
foot. 

‘They were the last out. Servants had all 
saved themselves without thought of any one 
else. It was Mrs. Sanford who had roused 
the fire department. It was Mrs. Sanford, 
still in her night-dress, with a great blanket 
held around her, her bare feet bleeding, her 
hair blowing, who was at the foot of the lad- 
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der as the sailor came down each time with 
his charge. 

Half a dozen friends hurried around to 
offer shelter and help, but Mrs. Sanford 
asked for a carriage to be brought, and named 
the hotel to which she would go. 

All this time Doctor Yale, though con- 
scious, said nothing. Several couches had 
been brought to the spot, and Miss Yale was 
lying on one of them.. 

Near her was George Lyons. He sat so 
that his eyes could rest upon the woman who 
had saved him, for he knew that without her 
he would before now have died in the fiery 
wreck from which they had barely escaped. 
Characteristically, for the moment, he forgot 
the sailor who had saved them both. 

It was late the next day when Mrs. San- 
ford, coming out of her room in the hotel, 
met her nephew making his way painfully 
on crutches along the corridor. 

“You should*not stir!” she exclaimed 
peremptorily. 

He took no notice of her injunction, but 


‘said, “I am going to see for myself how 


Doctor Yale is.” 

‘‘ She is going on well ; somewhat shaken, 
of course. I have just seen her,” was the 
response. 

Lyons knocked:at Doctor Yale’s door and 
was allowed to enter. He saw that she was 
sitting in a large chair, and he saw that she 
was alone. 7 

“Ah!” she said sharply, as he swung him- 
self in through the door, “‘It 1s wrong for 
you to walk,” 

“T do not call this walking,” he replied, 
“but it would go hard with me if I could not 
see you today.” 

He reached her side and sat down near 
her, his eager eyes full of such light and hope 
that her own sank before them. 

While he was entirely quiet, there was yet 
in his whole aspect a fire and ardor that 
seemed mysteriously to fill the room with 
some indescribable atmosphere, before which 
the girl in her heart secretly yielded. Her 
eyelids were for a moment weighted with a 
delicious sense of weakness. 

‘“ You know why I came,” he said with 
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tender abruptness. He bent and took both 
her hands awkwardly in his bandaged ones. 
He looked down at them with a lover's ap- 
propriating gaze. ‘Then helifted them, palms 
upward, and kissed them repeatedly and pas- 
sionately. 

He now raised his gaze, and. it beat down 
upon her pallid face with a glow and a heat, 
as he whispered again and again, ‘‘ Agnes, I 
love you! I love you!” 

His tone revealed something of the happi- 
ness the words gave him. It was as if at 
last he drank from a cup for which he had 
longed all his life. | 

“Will you not look at me”? he asked, 
after a moment’s silence. ‘‘ Because I know 
it is impossible for you to assume anything. 
I have believed what your eyes told when 


you came to me last night in the fire. Was 
I wrong to believe what I hoped? Tell 


me. 

“No,” she said, “‘ you were not wrong. 

“And you love me?” 

Now her eyes met his, and in the absolute 
love he saw there was something else, which 
struck cold upon him. But the voice in 
which she replied was not cold. 

“Ves,” she said, ‘I love you.” 

For this moment in her life, beneath: the 
eyes of this man whom she loved, the. years 
of cold reserve in which she had felt that she 
must always live melted in a warm flood, 
which filled every thought and every feeling. 
This sudden giving way of these barriers was 
like sight to the blind, like a new sense whose 
power she had hitherto never guessed. She 
trembled as she leaned back in her chair. 
And all the time this woman knew that for 
her this dual life of bliss could never be. But 
in this supreme hour, nature asserted herself 
and would be heeded. 

“Since you love me,” said I.yons with 
quick, assertive power, ‘‘ there is no reason 
why you should not be my wife immediately ; 
today, or at least tomorrow. I will speak to 
my aunt ; she will make all necessary arrange- 
ments that I cannot attend to myself. For 


am a cripple.” 
It was to his last words that she replied 


by asking about his leg. Then she gave 
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minutest directions as to how it should be 
treated, adding with a sigh, ‘f You will always 
be lame now, I fear. You should not have 
moved.-” 

“Tt makes little difference to me, since I 
am to have you,’ he answered quickly. 
‘Shall our wedding-day be tomorrow? I 
think I deserve praise for not insisting that it 
shall be today ; I have loved you ever since 
you came to my room that first time, Doctor 
Yale, and were so calm, and cold, and skill- 
ful. Isnubbed you well. I must have been 
a pleasing object to you. How long ago Is 
that? Only weeks?” 

Agnes Yale suddenly withdrew her hands 
from his hold and covered her face with them. 
‘7 cannot look at you and say what | must 
say !” she cried. 

Lyons was ominously still for an instant. 
Then he said, ‘t Perhaps you are engaged to 
that missionary, that Mr. Bond, with whom 
you came to Japan.” 

She shuddered, remembering that time 
when it had seemed to be her duty to marry 
the minister whose life work was the same as 
hers. ‘Oh, no, no! Not. that,” she 
swered quickly. 

“What, then?” 

She uncovered her face, and fixed her eyes 
upon him. ‘I do not know why God 
allowed me to love you,” she cried solemnly. 
“T had never dreamed that love could be 
like this; so strong, so overpowering, so 
sweet.” Here, meeting the deeper flash in 
her lover’s eyes, Agnes blushed painfully. 
But she went on. “ Yes, I love you with all 
my heart ; with all my heart,” repeating the 
phrase which, in its simplicity is so full. 
* No, no, do not touch me,” as he made a 
movement toward her. ‘“ Let me tell you 
once for all. Besides the deep, true love I 
have for you, your temperament charms, 
enthralls me; it is so different from mine ; 
and yet I understand it in a way that capti- 
vates me. Mrs. Sanford is in many ways like 
you, and I was drawn to her from the very 
first.” 

she to you,” Interrupted Lyons. 

She did not notice his interruption When 
she spoke again, her voice had that firm, 
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controlled tone that told a different emotion 
had assumed command. 

‘“‘T am naturally so strong that by next 
week I think I shall be able to return to my 
missionary work.. You have no sympathy 
in that work. As for me, I am vowed to It. 
God has heard and answered my prayers that 
I might have a share of success in bringing 
the heathen to him. ‘Tothat work I go back. 
Now, will you leave me ? ”’ 

He did not move. He was looking at her 
as if some other woman had taken her face 
and shape, and had thus spoken. And yet, 
afterwards, he told himself that he ought to 
have known there was this rock -in_ her 
nature. 

She was very white. ‘There was a terribly 
pathetic vibration now in her voice, as she 
repeated her words, ‘ Will you leave me? 
1)o you not see that I am spent ?” 

Lyons struggled up upon his crutches, 
while Agnes lay with her head back and her 
eyes Closed. It was plain that she could not 
bear to look at him. He put one hand 
painfully on her chair to steady himself. 

‘““T obey you now,” he said, ‘‘ because you 
are suffering. But I want to say that even if 
| do not think of your work as you do, I 
would not ask you to give it up. And this, 
too, I tell you: I have never yet found any 
one whose will was any stronger than mine. 
‘ou have told me that you love me. You 
are truth itself. I will never give up my 
purpose. You shall be my wife.” 

When he ceased speaking, he stooped and 
kissed her lips. ‘Then he hobbled out of 
the room. 
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The next day the rudely treated fractured 
bone asserted ‘itself, and Lyons was shut up 
in his room. But he would not have thought 
it best to make any attempt to see Agnes so 
soon. Mrs, Sanford carried reports of the 
condition of the one to the other. 

Perhaps it was Lyons’sresolution that over- 
came ina degree the prostration and the 
inflammation. On the third day he would 
have tried to go to see Agnes, had she not 
sent him positive word that he must not. On 
the next day Mrs. Sanford came to him and 
told him that [doctor Yale had hastened her 
departure. She had gone back to her Japa- 
nese women and her sacred work. 

lor a moment the lady was frightened at 
the effect of her words. She tried to soothe 
and comfort. 

“Don’t talk!” said Lyons. Finally he 
looked up at his aunt’s distressed face. ‘You 
need not grieve for me,” he said almost gen- 
tly. ‘*She loves me, and as long as we are 
both in the world I will never give up the 
effort to.make her see this matter as I see 
it.” 

“You might as well try to marry a nun,” 
replied Mrs. Sanford. ‘* Her vocation is the 
most sacred thing on earth to her. She is 
truth and purity and honor ; but, George, she 
is narrow-minded. Well as I love her, I 
must say that.” 

“There is one thing in my favor,” said 
Lyons, ‘““I know where to find her. I have 
not to hunt the world for her. She shall 
know how I love her. I will not give up.” 
“(God send you may succeed!” was Mrs. 


Sanford’s response. 
Maria Loutse Peel. 
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Under the Midsummer Moon. [Au 


UNDER THE MIDSUMMER MOON. 


UNDER the midsummer moon 

So gently the brooklet is flowing.— 

It bubbles and dips, it sings as it slips 
Through meadows all ripe for the mowing. 
To grasses and willow-herbs tall 

It murmurs a fairy-tale tune ; 

Its pathway it traces to lonely sea-places, 
Under the midsummer moon. . 


Under the midsummer moon 

So softly the dark tide is streaming. 

It stretches dim hands to the welcoming strands, 
And cliffs where the culvers are dreaming. 

Each foam-flake laughs low as it files, 

Each wave has a mystical rune,— 

Each wave as it poises with delicate noises 
Under the midsummer moon. 


Under the midsummer moon 

So fragrant the garden reposes,— 

The jasmine boughs all by the turn of the wall 
Lean out to the scents of the roses. 

The poppies retain the red glow 

They stole from the heart of the noon, 

When winds wander stilly past larkspur and lily, 
Under the midsummer moon. 


Under the midsummer moon, 

So hushed through the tranquil night watches, 

The little town sleeps, while the white glory creeps 
Aslant on its gables. and thatches, 

The water that kisses the quay 

Is still as a silent lagoon. 

Where vessels lie- harbored, with lights slung to starboard, 
Under the midsummer moon. 


Under the midsummer moon 
So quiet the graveyard is lying ; 
A song of old times floats faint through the limes 
That circle the dead with their sighing : 
“O weary one, watt but a while, 
Thou also shalt rest with us soon!” — 
While wood-odors waken, and fields are forsaken, 
Under the midsummer moon. 
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Under the midsummer moon, 

Aione with the skies and the clover, 

And lucerne all sweet round our lingering feet, 
We strayed in a summer passed over. 

Ah, -dearest one, kiss me once more ! 

Come back from that faraway June! 

While yet the musk-mallow is pink in the fallow 
Under the midsummer moon. 


M. C.. Gillington. 


OVERLAND. STAGING ON THE THIRTY-SECOND 


PARALLEL ROUTE IN 


THE FIFTIES, — I. 


THe Giddings United States Mail and 
Stage Line was the extreme southern route 
across the continent, crossing the plains from 
San Antonio, Texas, to California. Upon 
this route, in the early fifties, thousands of 
emigrants journeyed to the land of gold. 
The cities of San Antonio and El Paso were 
the main objective points on the route in 
‘Texas, and San Diego and San Francisco in 
California. 

San Antonio was the point on the route 
Texas farthest from the Mexican 
This 


through 
border, the Rio Grande-del Norte. 
portion of the route lay in an open plain, 
except upon the principal streams, where 
there were massive groves of pecan; every- 
where else mesquite and sage-brush were all 
that met the eye of the traveler to break the 
monotony of the dreary waste. At the first 
crossing of Devil’s River, a hundred and sev- 
enty-five or more miles west of San Antonio, 
the route lay within about seven miles of the 
Rio Grande, and as it approached Fort 
[Javis it turned away from the Mexican bor- 
der a few miles farther to supply that post 
with mail, then back to the Rio Grande, 
touched the river five miles below old Fort 
(Juitman, and followed it past the Fort nine- 
ty-five miles to El Paso. 

On leaving the headwaters of Devil’s 
Kiver, the route entered the Z/ano £ stacado, 
or Staked Plain, traversing it to old Fort 
lancaster, a distance of about eighty-five 


miles. The Staked Plain is one vast desert, - 
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level as a floor, except where it is broken up 
by shallow arroyos. At Howard’s Springs 
is a depression resembling a dry river-bed, 
with occasional rocky bluffs from fifty to one 
hundred feet high. As late as 1853 How- 
ard’s Springs afforded abundance of water 
for travelers and immigrants, In its crystal 
waters were myriads of fish, in catching 
which travelers found a pleasant pastime : 
but about this time the water began to fail, 
and in the latter part of that year wells had 
to be sunk thirty feet to procure water 
enough for the demands of travelers ; so the 
place has since been called Howard’s Wells. 
The Staked Plains were everywhere covered 
with villages of prairie dogs, and where these 
little pests procured their water supply was 
always-a mystery to travelers, as there were 
but two or three places of living water to be 
found upon the surface of that broad waste. 
Upon the Butterfield route, which crossed 
these plains some fifty miles or more to the 
north, and intersected the Giddings line at 
Comanche Springs, Captain John Pope, now 
Major-General, spent large sums of money 
for the government in boring for water, but 
with little success. Pope’s boring expedt- 
tion occurred in 1856, extended west to Cal- 
ifornia, and proved a costly failure. Since 
that time, however, artesian wells have been 
sunk by cattle men In many places on these 
plains with success, converting them into the 
finest grazing lands in the world. | 

From the time the San Antonio, E! Paso, 
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and Santa Fé Mail line was established to 
the completion of the Texas Pacific Railroad, 
there were at least three thousand men em- 
ployed in different capacities upon the line. 
The Butterfield, or St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Overland Stage Line, which. was estab- 
lished afterwards, via Littlke Rock and Fort 
Smith, kort Chadwin, El Paso, Mescilla, 
son, Fort Yuma, and [os Angeles to San 
Francisco, also had a great number of men 
employed. Giddings at one time received 
$50,000 in damages for loss of live stock 
and coaches by the depredations of Indians. 

Old frontiersmen. say that over two thou- 
sand persons were murdered by the savages on 
the stage line from San Antonio to El Paso, 
and a very great number on the overland 
route, to say nothing of the loss of property, 
aggrevating hundreds of thousands In dollars. 
The bones of thousands of these victims to 
savage warfare lay. and bleached upon the 
plains, while comparatively few graves mark 
the spot of death, and suggest stories of 
blood and cruelty that would harrow civiliza- 
tion could they be fully told. The tribes 
that inhabited these plains lived for the most 
part by plunder, and warring among them- 
selves and against the whites. ‘They did not 
readily take to agricultural pursuits. Though 
indolence is characteristic of Indian nature, 
they are as constant and energetic in the 
employments that occupy their minds and 
their hands and feet as most civilized peo- 
ples. All the plains tribes delighted in the 
chase during the times when large herds of 
buffaloes and wild horses were everywhere to 
be found upon the plains; but of all these 
tribes the Comanches excelled: ‘They were 
the most successful of any in killing game, 
and the most skillful horsemen in the world. 
Though energetic and skillful, however, these 
tribes have been kept by their absolute 
dependence for centuries upon the buffalo for 
food and raiment from making much_ pro- 
gress. Their knowledge of the mechanical 
and industrial arts was limited to the prepar- 
ation and preservation of meats and skins, 
and the making of arms and equipments ne- 
cessary for war and the chase. ‘Their sym- 
bols represent only the most commonplace 
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ideas; and even in these they are so far 
from having any particular or fixed system 
that the hieroglyphics of one Indian cannot 
be read or understood by another, even of 
the same tribe, when they are at all unusual. 
All the southern tribes delight in pictures. 
The Apaches go into ecstasies over the pho- 
tograph of a beautiful woman, or of a gaudy 
flower, and gaze upon it for hours with de- 
light. They are fond of making pictures of 
their own remarkable exploits and achieve- 
ments, though their knowledge of drawing 
and painting is primitive and limited to very 
simple ideas. | | 

At the time of the occurrences about to be 
related, Captain Henry Skillman had the 
mail contract from San Antonio to El Paso, 
and. was preparing to supply his route with 
mules, horses, and stage-coaches. Accord: 
ingly, late in the fall of 1854, with a detach- 
ment of ten United States soldiers and nine 
citizens, the latter under the command of 
William Wallace, Captain Skillman started 
out from Fort Inge, about one hundred and 


‘twenty-five miles west of San Antonio, to 


escort the United States mail to El Paso. 
The route taken was the old Santa Fe and 
San Antonio trail, afterwards known as the 
Giddings Mail route. 

The Indians virtually held the country, and 
it was worth a man’s life to undertake to trav- 
erse the route unless in a strong, well armed 
squad, and under the leadership of a daring 
frontiersman, well acquainted with the topog- 
raphy of the country and well versed in In- 
dian warfare. Such a frontiersman was Wil- 
liam Wallace, who commanded the squad of 
nine kindred spirits that started out on a 
bright autumn morning through that danger- 
ous country to I] Paso. 

The outfit consisted of two six-horse Con- 
cord coaches, two extra mules to the man, 
and tweive animals as change for the coach 
teams. As there were no stations yet estab- 
lished on the route, the relief stock was 
driven ina herd along with the coaches by 
members ofthe escort. The changing-off,”’ 
as stage drivers say, was usually made at the 
watering places, when the animals relieved 
were carried along with the coach herd. To 
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leave live stock of any description anywhere 
on the route was tantamount to turning it 
peaceably over to the Indians, who always 
lurked in the wake of the ‘‘ spirit wagons,” as 
they called the coaches. 

After crossing Devil’s River the first time 
going west, which is about two hundred and 
twenty-five miles west of San Antonio, and 
one mile beyond Painted Caves, the party 
halted to breakfast at a place called Horse- 
shoe Bend, situated in the foothills west of 
the river. While some of the_ party were 
cooking and others were eating, and a few 
were sitting about swearing and telling sto- 
ries, they were suddenly attacked by two 
hundred and fifty well armed and mounted 
(Comanches, who poured a volley of bullets 
and arrows into the stage party. 

The startled Americans instantly rallied 
and received the enemy with a well directed 
volley, which unhorsed several. ‘The delib- 
eration with which they delivered their fire 
made the Indians fall back, part of them to 
a deep arroyo on the north, while a part took 
possession of the summit of a hill. to the 
south of the stage party. From these posi- 
tions they kept up an incessant shooting at 
Wallace, who by this time had corralled his 
animals and coaches so as to defend himself 
to the best possible advantage against such 
fearful odds. Concealing his men as well as 
possible, he poured a constant and well dl- 
rected fire upon the enemy, at the same time 
exhorting his men to keep cool and not ex- 
pose themselves unnecessarily. 

The fight was incessant until about three 
o'clock, whenit became apparent thatthe Indi- 
ans were confident of overpowering the Amer- 
icans. ‘heir defiant yells almost raised the 
scalps of the resolute whites who,though twelve 
of their number lay dead, and several wound- 
ed, were determined that not a man should 
be taken alive. During the battle a man 
called “ Dutch Joe” was shot through the 
chest with a musket ball, but still maintained 
his position against a coach wheel, loading 
and shooting. Captain Wallace, noticing that 
he was bleeding quite freely, said, ‘* Joe, are 
you shot ?” 

Joe, as he held himself against the wheel 


with his left hand,.replied, “ Yes, Captain. 
Yot thro’ the youlder. Where’s the yug ?” 

The Captain, appreciating the critical po- 
sition of the German, gave him a small stone 
jug containing whisky. Joe raised the jug 
to his parched lips with his right hand, and 
as the liquor ran down his throat he began 
to sink, and in a moment was dead. 

Wallace looked at him for a moment, and 
turning away said dryly, ‘‘ Poor Joe died 
brave, anyhow,” 

Captain Wallace, seeing that he could not 
maintain his position longer without losing 
all his men, ordered two of the best teams to 
be hitched to the two coaches, and the herd 
driven with all possible speed ahead of them 
to the point of the mountain westward. He 
mounted one of the coaches himself, and 
Captain Kness the other, and the movement 
was executed admirably. On reaching the 
point indicated, the coaches were quickly 
about-faced and driven as fast as the teams 
could take them towards Devil’s River, leav- 
ing the herd at a full run going in the oppo- 
site direction. ‘The ruse succeeded: for 
while the Indians were gathering up the 
abandoned animals, the stage party escaped, 
not, however, without being chased a mile 
or more by some of the more daring savages. 

After getting assistance at Fort Inge, Wal- 
lace returned to the battle ground to bury 
the dead. ‘The coyotes had eaten the flesh 
from their bones, but they collected these 
and buried them by the roadside. Captain 
Wallace then proceeded to iI Paso, and re- 
turned to the post without further molesta- 
tion. 

This William Wallace, a Virginian of good 
parentage, had emigrated to ‘Texas at an 
early day, and was about thirty years of age 
at the time of this occurrence. He wasa 
man of large frame, fully six feet tall, and 
weighed abouta hundred and eighty pounds. 
He had for years borne the nickname of 
“ Big-Foot,” given him by the Indians on ac- 
count of the large tracks made by his boots. 
They knew him well, as he had been a dar- 
ing leader among the pioneers in frequent 
raids upon them. He had a pair of large 
cold-gray eyes, restless and eagle-like, that 
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always saw everything around him, a vigi- 
ance cultivated by long experience in In- 
dian warfare. His broad and high forehead, 
massive head adorned with raven black hair, 
large nose and mouth, heavy, long whiskers, 
and lips firmly compressed over white and 
regular teeth, gave him a look of intelligence 
and great decision of character. - He was al- 
ways dressed in the genuine frontier style, 
and his manner partook somewhat of his 
buckskin habit, especially in his abrupt, 
heavy voice and sharp nasal accents, which 
gave his speech a peculiar emphasis that al- 
ways attracted attention. He seldom laughed, 
only breaking out after everybody else 
was done in sudden convulsions of mirth, 
which shook his frame from head to foot, 
with a loudness, coarseness, and abruptness 


that always startled even those best acquaint- 


ed with him. 

* Big-Foot ” Wallace had scores of life 
friends and no enemies except among the 
redskins, to whom he was always a great ter- 
ror. He once stood at bay a band of thirty- 
five Lipans at his own ranch, several miles 
southwest of San Antonio. ‘They had come 
knowing he was alone, on purpose to kill 
him and destroy his ranch. Wallace had 
been out looking after his stock, when the 
Lipans overtook him amile or so from his 
house and began shooting at him; but he 
fought them so determinedly from tree to 
tree, that after seven of their number had 
been shot down by his deadly rifle, they re- 
treated, and he escaped unhurt. 

Several romances have been written based 
upon Wallace’s life ; but many of the daring 
exploits, hair breadth escapes, and various in- 
cidents interwoven into these are so highly 
tinged with clownishness as to be unsuitable 
for repetition here. 

His adventurous turn of mind led him 
away from society to the farthest borders of 
civilization. I.ife there had an irresistible 
charm for him. “The more the danger the 
better he liked it; and the wildest spirits of 
the border were his companions. He was not 
indifferent to women, however, but on the 
contrary very fond of their society, though 
he seldom mingled in it, and he had the 
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greatest admiration for a pretty woman. He 
was a thorough frontiersman; and it was no 
difficult task for him to send a rifle ball 
against the head of a brass tack at a hundred 
yards, or to cut with an arrow at half the dis- 
tance the string that suspended a wild turkey 
by the neck. In those daysit mattered little 
where a man came from or what manner of 
life he had led, for Americans on the frontier 
consider more what mén are than what they 
have been. An ex-Senator who becomes 
cranky and avaricious is not half so much 
esteemed as an ex-convict who Is an open- 
handed, genial fellow. 

Among the Tonkaway Indians, with whom 
he was always on friendly terms, ‘‘ Big- Foot ” 
Wallace’s words were even more potent than 
his arm. No man on the frontier was better 
liked and more thoroughly dreaded by them 
than he. He had his own way among them. 
They were a squalid and shiftless, but by no 
means a stupid race, and through their veins 
coursed a perceptible sprinkle of ‘* Greaser ” 
blood. ‘lo sport a sombrero and red blan- 
ket, and go to town astride an old skeleton 
of a pony, was the height of their ambition, 
and drinking, and gaming, and dancing, and 
finery, made up the attraction of their fond- 
est dreams. ‘Though the ‘Tonkaways had 
always been friendly with the Americans, 
they were at war with all the plain and moun- 
tain tribes of the Southwest, and especially 
with the Wacos, who frequently made de- 
scents upon them, killed their nien, captured 
their women, and destroyed their herds. 

Long Tail, a Tonkaway chief, and Big- 
Foot were the strongest of friends. The young 


chief had frequently acted as guide to big- - 


Foot on his raids after the Wacos, Kioways, 
and Comanches, who were continually har- 
assing the settlements. The distinguished 
title of Long Tail was given to the Tonkaway 
chief on account of his wearing an enormous 
suit of very long, bushy, raven black hair, 
that flowed loose below his hips, and was 
kept out of his face and eyes by a band worn 
about his forehead. 

In the early part of July, 1851, a band of 
Wacos made a descent upon the settlements 
in the vicinity of Fredericksburg, and Big- 
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- Foot collected twenty well armed and mount- 


ed Americans, having secured Long Tail as 
guide, and started in pursuit of them. They 
were making rapidly for the Upper Brazos 
River with their booty, consisting of about a 
hundred head of horses. ‘They had only a 
few hours the start, so the race between them 
and Big-Foot soon became exciting. Long 
‘Tail had a good-looking, half-breed Mexican 
wife, who was young and agile, and frequent- 
ly accompanied her lord on expeditions of 
the kind. She was along on this particular 
occasion. 

After chasing the flying Wacos for about 
four hours, Wallace left the trail to gain time 
by a short cut, and head them off. His 
course led him through a doers d’arc, or osage 
orange thicket, growing upon the banks of a 
small stream. The Indians were trying to 
skirt rather than to encounter such thickets. 
Soon after entering this, Long Tail and his 
sjuaw, whose horses had become somewhat 
fagged, dropped behind, unobserved by Big- 
Foot, who rode a splendid Ainerican horse 
that always led the others. After crossing 
the creek Wallace noticed a commotion 
among his men, and turned back to learn the 
cause. He found the woman there greatly 
excited, and gesticulating towards the oppo- 
stte side of the creek, and he saw that the 
chief. was missing. Believing something 
was wrong, he rode back with the woman 
over half a mile to the creek.- There to his 
surprise was the chief, hanging by the hair 
of his head, like Absalom, in the branches of 
a large dvis d’arc tree, unable to extricate 
himself. Wallace sat upon his horse in a sort 
of dumfounded way, while the squaw went 
through a series of despairing antics that 
excited his mirth instead of his pity; and 
seeing the chief was in no immediate dan- 
cer, Wallace broke out into one of his spas- 
inodic laughs, which at once brought the 
After a 
shout of laughter all round over long Tail’s 


whole command back to the spot. 


udicrous. predicament, they finally released 
him from his unpleasant entanglement in the 
horny branches, alive, — more fortunate than 
\bsalom, —- but minus many threads of his 


ong, bushy hair. 


of the camp before daylight. 
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This amusing incident nearly thwarted the 
expedition ; but by riding till near midnight 
they discerned the camp-fires of the Wacos 
many miles to the north. Wallace was con- 
vinced that they regarded themselves safe 
from their pursuers, and were carousing over 
their success. After an hour’s rest he cau- 
tiously moved forward to reach the vicinity 
Long Tail and 
his squaw, who rode several hundred yards 
in advance, reported just before break of day 
that the Wacos were not more than half a 
mile away. Wallace believed that the In- 
dians outnumbered his own force by ten 
or more, but was determined to attack them 
at the first approach of dawn. 

Leading their horses over the plain to a 
grassy arroyo pointed out by Long ‘Tail, some 
five or six hundred yards to the right, and just 
out of sight of the Wacos, the Americans 
securely side-lined and staked out their horses 
here. Wallace detailed five men to guard 
them, and sent Long ‘Tail and his squaw 
round to the northward, to station themselves 
within easy reach of the place where the 
Wacos had their herd concealed, with instruc- 
tions to stampede the horses the moment fir- 
ing was heard. With fifteen men, Wallace 
stealthily crept within about sixty yards of 
the sleeping Indians, keeping themselves hid- 
den among the tall grasses that grew every- 
where on the plain. 

Just at the break of day the Indian sentinel 
started up one of the fires with dry grasses 
and sticks. By the firelight Wallace drew 
a fine bead upon him and fired ; and before 
the smoke of his rifle cleared away to enable 
him to see the result of his shot, the whole 
fifteen poured a volley into the panic-stricken 
Wacos. ‘They rushed towards their horses ; 
but in another instant their course was turned 
by several shots in rapid succession from 
that direction. Wallace now, pistol in hand, 
charged them. ‘The Wacos, on reaching the 
top of a small hill, turned and began shoot- 
ing bullets and arrows at the Americans ; but 
they were so closely pressed by the whites 
that they turned and fled, leaving their herd, 
several Mexican muskets, many bows and 
arrows, old blankets, and some dried beef, in 
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the hands of the victors. ‘True to instruc- 
tions, Long Tail and his squaw had crept to 
within fifty yards of the three Indians who 
were guarding the horses, and at the signal 
had shot two of them dead, and driven the 
herd towards the arroyo where Wallace's 
stock were concealed. 

Seventeen Wacos were found dead, and 
were scalped by Big-Foot ” and Long ‘Tail. 
Wallace gave the chief and his wife two of 


the captured ponies, and allowed them to: 


appropriate all the plunder except the mus- 
kets, which so highly pleased Long ‘lail that 
he soon forgot his troubles in the éo1s @arc 
thicket. Wallace returned well pleased with 
his success. 

Not long after this Big-Foot”” Wallace, a 
man named Hanks, Long Tail, and his wife 
were out looking after some cattle which had 
been drifted away from the range by a storm, 
and on reaching the head waters of the bra- 
zos were suddenly surrounded by a band of 
twenty-five Kioways. The position of the 
party was a critical one. Wallace and Hanks 
could easily have dashed over the plains and 
outrun the Kioways, but he could not think 
of leaving the Tonkaway chief and his squaw 
to the mercy of their old enemies ; so Wal- 
lace determined to stand his ground and 
make as good a defense as possible against 
such fearful odds. 

kor nearly two hours the savages were 
kept at bay, when Wallace and the woman 
only remained alive, and she afoot, as the 


chief and both his horses were lying dead 


side by side. When Hanks was shot his 
horse had taken fright and run away. /To 
keep up the fight longer was almost certain 
death to themselves and to his faithful horse, 
so Wallace concluded to make a run for life. 
Mounting his horse with the woman behind 
him, Wallace made a dash to clear the lines 
of the enemy, who were now making desper- 
ate attempts to kill their old foe, and to cap- 
ture his horse and the woman. ‘Through 
showers of arrows and bullets he charged, and 
finally cleared their lines and made good his 
escape with the squaw behind him, ——but 
dead. She had been shot through and 
through, but held her death-grip on his waist 


till he had ridden several miles, when she fell 
off. Wallace alighted, threw the body into a 
gulch, hastily covered it with grass, and left 
it a prey to the coyotes. Several of the 
more daring Kioways followed him, and be- 
fore he had time to conceal the dead squaw 
fired upon him; but he remounted and rode 
leisurely away, the savages not caring to ven- 
ture too close to him. 

Several months after Wallace’s fight: at 
Horse-shoe bend, the stage escort, consist- 
ing of fifteen armed men under his com- 
mand, had gone into camp at the second 
crossing of Devil’s River, forty-two miles 
west of the first crossing, where Fort Hud- 
son was afterwards built. After supper, when 
they were about to retire for the night, the 
hooting of an owl not over three hundred 
yards away attracted the attention of Wal- 
lace. He motioned to the boys to be quiet. 
Ina short time the owl hooted again. ‘Then 
Wallace said in low tones: “ Lipans ! they 
aim to steal our stock.” 

Another hooting was heard in an opposite 
direction. Wallace seized his gun, and cau- 
tiously said, Boys, be quiet. bring in 
the hair of them owls presently.” 

No sooner said than he struck. out as 
stealthily as a cat ; and when he had reached 
a point that he thought was about a hundred 
yards beyond the supposed Indian, he con- 
cealed himself, and began hooting like an 
owl. He was soon answered by hoots from 
several directions, and presently an Indian 
stood within twenty yards of where he lay. 
He fired, and with a terrific yell the savage 
fell dead. Wallace scalped him, and brought 
the bloody trophy into camp. 

“ Now, boys,” he said, as he threw himself 
down upon his blankets, “let’s all. go to 
sleep: the red devils ’ll not trouble us any 
more tonight.” And in fact, the Indians, 
knowing ‘ Big-loot’s” tactics well, gave up 
their attempt for that night. 

()n another occasion the same party was 
encamped at Yellow Banks. While the men 
were passing the time away, some playing | 
cards and others stretched out upon the 
grass telling yarns, a pack of coyotes was 
heard yelping a short distance from the camp. 
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Wallace motioned to the men to be stili, — 
the Kioways were going to stampede the 
stock that were grazing not more than two 
hundred yards from camp. He took “old 
Betsy,” as he called his rifle, and by imitat- 
ing the coyotes, soon brought an Indian 
within easy gun-shot, killed him, and brought 
his scalp into camp. 

[uring the same trip, at Limpia Canon, 
the Mescalero Apaches attacked them, 
wounding two men. After the first volley, 
the Indians retreated about four hundred 
yards. Wallace drew his rifle upon them, 
and at the crack of the gun, a savage rolled 
over dead. ‘The Indians ran about two hun- 
dred yards farther, when Wallace unhorsed 
another. ‘They retreated again two hundred 
or more yards, stopped, and _ patted their 
backs defiantly at Wallace. After an out- 
break of the bitterest oaths, Wallace dropped 
upon one knee, fired, and killed the man he 
aimed ‘at. ‘The Indians, appalled at his 
sharps-hooting, took to their heels, and were 
soon out of sight. 


During the summer of 1855, the coach 


carrying two passengers, one of whom was a- 


middle-aged lady, and the escort of twenty- 
five men led by Wallace, were attacked at 
Howard’s Wells by about one hundred Co- 
manches. Nearthe Wells was a large adobe 
corral, where Wallace had stopped to water 
and lunch when the Comanches surrounded 
them, but beyond rifle range. The Indians 
made no particular hostile demonstrations 
except maintaining a position of battle array, 
evidently expecting that Wallace would aban- 
don his position to proceed on his way, when 
they would make a running fight. They 
hoped to lure the whites into the trap, and 
had left a passage in the direction they were 
traveling with that design. Captain Wallace, 
divining their intention, gave’ orders to cor- 
ral the stock, and taking possession of the 
adobe corral prepared for defense. 

As soon as the Indians observed the ma- 
neuvering of the whites, they made a furious 
charge upon Wallace’s position. He directed 
his men to hold their fire till the enemy were 
within a hundred yards, then to pour a well 
directed volley. into them from all sides, 
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shooting as fast as it was possible to reload ° 
their guns, 

On came the savages with a terrific war- 
whoop, which made the plains fairly shiver. 
Precisely as directed, the Americans deliv- 
ered volley aftervolley with such deadly effect 
that the savages quailed under the leaden 
shock, which unhorsed fifteen of their num- 
ber, and threw their lines into confusion. 
They rapidly fell back some three hundred 
yards, massing their forces against the south 
Wallace kept 
up a systematic sharp-shooting with his long- 
ranged rifles, of which there were ten in the 
command, forcing *the enemy to shelter 
themselves behind their horses. 

The fighting had continued for nearly an 
hour, when a terrific yell burst upon them 
from the northwest, and presently about one 
hundred more Indians appeared upon a low 
hill. Those who had begun the fight tmme- 
diately joined their reinforcements with exult- 
ant yells. 

About three hundred yards away was an 
arroyo, which swept around the whole north- 
west side of the corral, and as it bent south- 
ward it came within a hundred and fifty 
yards of the Wells. ‘The savages in a swift 
run on foot took possession of the arroyo, 
which concealed them from the whites, and 
deployed so as to command the corral. 

Wallace’s situation was now somewhat crit- 
ical. The enemy, protected as they were, 
could so besiege him as to starve his men 
unless speedy relief came. From both sides 
the sharp shooting became effective ; four of 
the Americans were shot down, and two were 
severely wounded. The lady passenger, who 
up to this time had sat silently in one corner 
of the corral, now came forward, and taking 
a Sharp’s rifle from the hands of one of the 
wounded men carefully loaded it. Some one 
asked her to bind up his wounds, and she 
set the gun aside. Wallace kept his weather 
eye upon her, but slacked not a bit his rifle’s 
execution. After she had bound up their 
wounds and given the wounded a sedative 
draught out of a vial she had about her, she 
deliberately marched, rifle in hand, to a 
small window in the adobe wall, and began 
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shooting at the Indians as though she was a 
veteran at the business. 

Wallace and his men, smitten with enthu- 
siasm, flung their hats in the air and cheered 
at the top of their voices. The sound 
brought the savages to their feet in a sort of 
panic bewilderment. The Americans seized 
the advantage given by this momentary con- 
fusion, and poured a deadly fire into their 
ranks. In an instant not an Indian was to 
be seen. 

Presently they were seen congregating on 
all fours to one spot,— then all disappeared. 
Breathlessly did that resolute band watch the 
arroyo to divine the designs of the savages. 
Finally, Wallace said in low tones, “ We 
have killed their chief! That ends the 
fight.” 

In an instant more the remainder of the 
band came dashing over the hill down into the 
arroyo, and soon the whole band were upon 
their horses and off towards the northwest. 
‘The stage escort gave them several parting 
shots before they got out of range, and set 
several Indians afoot. \Wallace lost notime 
in making good his escape. While the teams 
were being hitched to the coach, the dead 
were buried in the corral. The wounded 
were put into the coach in care of the heroic 
woman, and off they started for Fort Inge, 
where they arrived in safety. 

Captain Wallace kept track of this woman 
until the war between the States broke out, 
when he lost all trace of her. The Captain 
was accused of being in love with her, but 
always denied it, saying, ** She’s a fine lady 
though, and fought Injuns like Sam_ Hill.” 
He always regarded her a sort of guardian 
angel. Iie was frequently heard to say, that 
had it not been for the cheering his. mer 
gave the “lady Injun fighter,” the redskins 
would finally have killed the whole party 
and destroyed the mails and the coach out- 
Hit. 


tli \\ Was correct. 1n his belief 
that one of their chiects had been killed in 
the It Was afterwards verlued a 


Mexican captive, Who said that:one of the 
most prominent youne chiects of the tribe, 


Black Bull, was shot. dead while carelessly 


exposing his person to learn the cause of the 


cheering. 

Captain William Kness, Wallace’s com- 
panion in the stage escort on the occasion 
related above, was also an experienced In- 
dian fighter, and was long employed in guard- 
ing the mail on this line. In August, 1856, 
he was going with Fielding S. Fritter from 
old Fort Lancaster on the Las Uvas to How- 
ard’s Wells, a distance of eighty miles, with 
but one watering place on the route, thirty- 
five miles from Lancaster. On nearing the 
springs they discovered about twenty Mesca- 
lero Apaches watering their stock, and loiter- 
ing about as though in no great hurry. Cap- 
tain Kness and his companion could not 
well proceed without water, and how to pro- 
cure it became a serious question. Being 
well mounted, armed with Sharp’s. rifles and 
a pair of Colt’s pistols each, and very famil 
iar with Indian warfare, the two old pioneers 
concluded to charge the Indians and drive 
them away from the water. 

Riding north of the water-hole they halted, 
with a low hill between themselves and the 
Indians, who were letting their stock graze 
as though apprehensive of no danger. ‘The 
two-men dismounted, and carefully examin- 
ing their fire-arms, remounted and galloped 
over the hill and down upon the savages, fir- 
ing upon them as rapidly as possible with 
their revolvers. ‘The Indians fled precipt- 
tately, only firing some half dozen shots as 
they ran. Kness and Fritter pursued them 
some two hundred yards. ‘Two Indians fell 
from their horses during the firing, but quickly 
ran into clumps of underbrush, evidently 
only wounded. ‘The Americans returned to 
the springs, secured two large mules and 
seven head of oxen, hastily watered, filled 
their canteens, and set out for Devil’s River, 
traveling all night. ‘They reached San An- 
tonio in twelve days with the mules and oxen. 

In 1857 George H. Giddings was awarded 


the mail contract from San Antonio, ‘Texas, 


to San tego, California ;.and when he had 
his line fully. equipped, Little Bill”? Wal- 
lace, so called to distinguish him from * Big- 
Wallace, (to whom. he. was related,) 
was made captain of the escort, and. started 


? 
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out over the route in high glee. At the third 
crossing of Devil’s River they were, however, 
attacked by a band of Mescalero Apaches, 
who captured the animals, destroyed the 
coach, mail, and baggage, completely routed 
the escort, and wounded the only man who 
showed any fight. The party made their way 
on foot to San Antonio, suffering great  pri- 
vations. Colonel Giddings fitted out another 
escort, and in about fifteen days started on 
the route again, this time with William Kness, 
or ‘ Bald Peter,” as the pioneers called him, 
as captain. 

This escort was composed of new men ex- 
cept © Little Bill” Wallace, who was retained, 
Nothing occurred worthy of note until they 
arrived at the Ripples, on the river Pecos, 
where they stopped for supper. While they 
were preparing it, a band of forty Comanches 
dashed upon them, and in a peaceable way 
demanded corn, sugar, and tobacco. Cap- 
tain Kness told them he had neither to give 
them, but had plenty of ‘‘ hot lead ” to spare. 
The chief in a very haughty manner said: 
‘“Give me corn and tobacco, or [’ll not let 
you pass the Pecos.”’ 

‘The savage spoke good Spanish, and 
Kness replied in the same language, “ We ’ll 
see,’ doubting in his own mind whether the 
Indian might not be correct. He was de- 
termined to make the venture, as his men 
were all in good fighting trim ; so he drove 
on with all speed. 

The Indians instantly dashed ahead to cut 
them off from the Pecos defile, about one 
mile away. They did not seem anxious to 
open the fight until they had secured position 
above the narrow pass, where it would be an 
casy matter to defeat the whites. 

To check their movements, Captain Kness 
leveled his rifle and unhorsed the leader. In 
another second one-of his men had shot 
down another. A desperate race for the 
defile now began, and it was quite dubious 
tor the stave party} but luckily they passed 
sately betore the Indians appeared upon the 
oiutfs Commanding the pass. The patse to 
care for their dead. had. enabled the whites 
outraon them. 

Qn reaching high open ground, Captain 


Kness halted and corralled his stock, while 
his men dug rifle pits to protect themselves 
from the enemy’s fire. The Indians made 
no attack, but many of them lingered about 
till after dark. Next morning no Indians 
could be seen, and the coach party proceeded 
westward. 

Onreaching Escondido, or Hidden Springs, 
Kness was again attacked bya band of Mes- 
calero Apaches, who fired upon him from 
the mesquite brush. Thedrivers were ordered 
to “put the silk” to the mules, that open 
ground might be gained. The Indians dashed 
after them, firing several volleys, which were 
returned by the escort with effect. The 
Apaches soon abandoned the chase. 

At Eagle Springs Kness halted to water 
and rest his animals. ‘These springs afford 
plenty of pure iiving water, and are situated 
about thirty-seven miles from the Rio Grande, 
at the head of a deep rocky gorge in the 
mountains, inaccessible to vehicles of any 
kind ; and as Kness and his men were driv- 


Ing the animals to the Springs, a band of 


Mescaleros made a dash at them to stampede 
the stock. Showers of arrows went whizzing 
into the party, slightly wounding the captain 
and breaking a leg of one of the mules. The 
Americans, however, returned such effective 
volleys that the Indians soon retreated be- 
hind rocks and trees, and were kept at bay 
until the coaches were ready to move; these 
were then driven rapidly towards the Rio 
Grande, where they arrived in safety. They 
rested two days at San Lazaro, and returned 
to San Antonio without accident. 

During the next trip, as Captain Kness 
was returning to San Antonio, on reaching 
Comanche Springs, now’ Fort Stockton, 
about two hundred and sixty €omanches 
under Cabello Blanco, or White Horse, came 
within a quarter of a mile of them and _halt- 
ed. White Horse rode up with a white flag 
and demanded corn, saying that he was on 
his way into Mexico on a big raid. 

“We don't want to fight sosmall a_par- 
ty,” said the chief. *t It would be no credit to 
me. You have spirit wagons and lots of 
shoot-em-furs, meaning long-ranged guns, 
—‘tand would kil some of my men. ‘Take 
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some corn out where my men can see you 
are giving me some, then drive off in a hur- 
ry, and while I am dividing out the corn, 
you can get away.” 

Captain Kness followed the advice to the 
letter,and made his escape from the for-once 
generous savage. 

On reaching San Antonio he laid over on 
account of. his wounded leg, which had. be- 
come greatly swollen and painful. 

About May or June, 1859, a Mr. Warnick 
set out from San Antonio with five new 
coaches, to be delivered at Fort Davis with- 
out delay, to the route agent of the butter- 
field Overland Stage Company. Besides 
himself and Captain Kness, only four men 
accompanied the expedition, — all drivers but 
Mr. Warnick. ‘Iwo of them were unarmed ; 
Kness carried a Sharp’s rifle and six-shooter ; 
Warnick had only a pistol; two of the driv- 
ers had muzzle-loading muskets, which made 
up the armory with which the six men were 
to defend themselves in case of an attack. 
Warnick was urged to take more and better 
arms and more men, at least an extra man 
to each coach, — but refused, declaring that 
he was “not afraid of Indians.” ‘Though 
he had been inthe country for several years, 
he had had no experience with any of the 
wild tribes, and was skeptical as to the truth 
of reported Indian outrages. 

‘The weather was lovely. 
panse of verdure covered with wild flowers 
made the trip a pleasant one, but while trav- 
ersing the first half of the twenty-two mile 
- stretch on Devil’s River, a band of. fifteen 


The broad ex- 


Lipans suddenly fired upon the coaches, and 
killed two of his drivers. Captain. Kness, 


whose courage was of the coolest type, imme- 


diately halted, corralled the coaches and stock’ 


as best he could under the galling fire of the 
yelling savages, and began throwing lead at 
them, exhorting the men to shoot with delib- 
eration, or the red-skins would capture every 
thing. Warnick, distraught with the pros- 
pect of losing the coaches and perhaps his 
own life, was of little assistance. 

Captain Kness soon killed four Indians, 
and one of stood near him 
This threw them into a panic, and 


his men who 


another. 
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they fled, leaving Warnick in a vexatious pre- 
dicament, for without another driver he could 
not proceed. No alternative was left but to 
lie over until a wagon train they had passed 
the day before should come up. It appeared 
the next day, and Warnick employed two 
well armed men to fill the vacant places mace, 
and thus was enabled to proceed. 

After traveling about a hundred miles, 
Captain Kness proposed to water the stock 
at the Ripples, on the Pecos, and then drive 
to open ground before going into camp, but 
Warnick objected, and they struck camp at 
the Ripples. Suddenly the animals, which 
were herded a hundred yards or sofrom camp, 
became frightened, and: came running pell- 
mell into camp. This stampede greatly 
alarmed Warnick. He ordered the teams 
hooked up at once, and proceeded with all 
speed to open ground, where Kness had 1n- 
sisted upon stopping. 

They had not gone over one mile when a 
Comanche was discovered concealed behind 
a mesquite bush, not over two hundred yards 
away ; and Captain Kness from his seat on 
top of the coach shot him dead. Instantly, 
as though out of the earth, sprang fifty. sav- 
ages, and with terrific yells dashed upon the 
coach party. A running fight was kept up 
for over a mile, in which Kness’s rifle and a 
musket in the hands of one of the drivers slew 
two more of the savages. ‘The Indians tried 
to cut them off and capture the whole outfit . 
at the defile on the Pecos, but were foiled by 
the tactics of Captain Kness, who had had.an 
experience before with some Indians upon 
the same ground; and when the coaches 
reached the open plain they disappeared. 

On reaching the divide Warnick struck 
camp, and he and the Captain stood guard 
until dawn. = Many of the Indians prowled 
about the camp till after midnight. “The 
noise of the wagon train coming on behind 
them could meanwhile be easily heard. ‘he 
next morning as the train was pulling out 
from the Ripples, the Indians dashed upon 
them, killed four men, and drove off about 
eighty animals. ‘The train belonged to Wil- 
Knox, who. was freighting between 
st.. Lavaca. and Warnick 
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delivered the coaches to the stage com- 
pany at Fort Davis, after a bitter experience 
with hostile Indians, which he has never for- 
sotten. 


At Fort Davis Captain Kness was em- 


ployed by the Butterfield Company, and put 
in charge of. the supply train as wagon mas- 
ter, the train consisting of five eight-mule 
‘teams and eleven well armed men as escort 
and teamsters. 

On his return from El Paso, Kness én- 
camped for the night at the South Concho 
station, The freight mules were herded in 
a separate bunch from the stage stock, and 
were placed in charge of five well armed and 
resolute men. Early the next morning a band 
of Mescaleros swooped down upon the stage 
herd and killed two herders. When the sta- 
tion keeper heard the firing he caught up his 
gun and ran for the herd, but was soon shot 
down and his body horribly cut to pieces. 
The Indians drove off all the stage stock be- 
fore Captain Kness could give help. A few 
days afterwards the same band of Indians at- 


tacked Grape Creek station, and drove off 


all the stock, but killed no one. ‘Two weeks 
later, however, Mr. Ramstien, station agent 
at La Muerto, or Dead Man’s Hole, in com- 
pany with a Mexican, had gone on a buck: 
hoard to Van Horn’s Wells, about twenty- 
seven miles tothe west, on business connected 
with the mail line ; and on his return some 
Comanches killed him, captured the mules, 
and destroyed the buck-board. ‘The Mexi- 
can made his escape, but was afterwards 
killed by some of the stage-men, who ac- 
cused him of having ‘‘stood in” with the 
savages. 

This Ramstien, an educated German, had 
emigrated to ‘Texas during her revolutionary 
struggles with Mexico for independence, and 
had been a ranger under General Houston. 
He was by nature cool and calculating, and 
his long career on the frontier had won for 
him the reputation of being one of the most 
daring and skillful Indian fighters of his day. 
I{is invariable success in outwitting them 
made them dread him all the more, and 
whenever ‘“ Ram’s Horn,” as they called 
him, was about, they were in constant dread. 
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Frequently when they made a big stock steal 
Ramstien would go alone and dog them for 
days and weeks until they became careless ; 
then he would charge upon the stock single- 
handed, and drive it off in triumph. This 
he did several times, until the Indians be- 
lieved that ‘‘ Ram’s Horn” spirited the stock 
away, as they were never able to come up 
with it, or to get sight of their dreaded en- 
emy, to kill whom they were willing to take 
desperate chances. After they had mur- 
dered him, his murderers fled from his dead 
body as though from some dreadful impend- 
ing calamity. 

One of Kamstien’s exploits is worth stop- 
ping to tell here. During the July of 1851, the 
Comanches killed a German family living in 
one of the frontier settlements of ‘Texas, and 
carried away captive the only daughter, a girl 
of about fourteen. Ramstien, learning of the 
outrage, resolved torescue her if possible ; and 
being then on friendly terms with the prin- 
cipal chief of the Comanches, he determined 
to utilize the chief's good will to accomplish 
his designs. Accordingly, towards the last 
of August he mounted his horse, and set out 
alone across the trackless plains to visit the 
Comanche rancheria, situated at the time on 
the Salt Fork of the Brazos. Over two hun- 
dred and fifty miles had to be traversed 
through a country continually beset with wild 
tribes of Indians to reach the Comanche 
camp, but the daring Ramstien cared nota 
whit for the danger and hardships ; they only 
lent enchantment to the forlorn hope he had 
undertaken. Onward he sped over the green- 
sward and the barren plains, ready for any- 
thing, and luckily for him without encoun- 
tering any roving bands of Indians until he 
reached the vicinity of the rancheria. Here 
he suddenly encountered a band of Coman- 
ches under a sub-chief, who, knowing of the 
friendship between ‘‘ Ram’s Horn” and his 
superior chief, volunteered to accompany him 
to the camp. The offer was graciously ac- 
cepted, and on reaching the tepee of the chief 
Ramstien was cordially received, and a sump- 


tuous Indian repast was soon spread _ before 


him. 
One day and night had passed before he 
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dared broach the subject of the captive girl. 
The chief readily consented to allow her to 
be returned to her own people upon the pay- 
ment of a hundred ponies as a ransom, but 
refused to tell him where she was, or to allow 
him to see her. The required ransom was by 
far too large a sum for Kamstien’s purse, and 
he at once resolved to resort to strategy as a 
cheaper means of effecting her release. 

Five long days of intense anxiety had 
passed, and nothing accomplished, and he 
began to despair of success. Several hundred 
Comanche warriors thronged the rancheria, 
who cast suspicious looks upon Kamstien as 
he passed to and fro over the grounds, on 
purpose to learn who had the girl in charge. 
He did not lose courage, however, relying 
upon his own ability to outwit them, even 
should they learn his object in visiting their 
camp, which he thought not likely, as the 
old chief was very cautious and reticent. 

More by good fortune than design Ram- 
stien had with him a very fine scarlet silk 
scarf, such as is frequently worn. by royal 
arch masons. ‘This scarf, by a mere whim, 
he chanced to tie about his forehead, letting 
the flashy tassels dangle over his back and 
shoulders as he passed round the rancheria. 
He had not made more than two or three per- 
ambulations in this way when he was ap- 
proached by an old hag of a squaw, who 
begged him to give her the scarf. Ramstien 
saw at once his chance, and entered into con- 
versation with the squaw, fcr he was able to 
speak many words in the Comanche dialect. 
He told her that if she would show him 
where the captive girl was kept, he would 
give her the scarf. She rephed that she her- 
self had the girl in charge, but dared not show 


her to him. for fear that the old chief might- 


kill he 


As a reward for this piece of information, 


Kamstien gave her the gaudy scarf, and as 


she went away with the coveted article hid- 


den under her skirts, he watched ‘her till he 


saw her enter a tepee at the farthest end of 


the rancheria; then he carelessly wandered 
back to the old chiet’s Quarters. 
Kamstien now felt sure of tinal success and 


was himself again. Next day he again met the 
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old squaw, and asked her permission to 
speak to the captive, but was indignantly 
refused. To quiet her apprehensions, he 
offered her a dozen silver dimes, articles very 
highly prized by the Comanches. She took 
them, and then offered to show him the 
tepee in which the girl lodged, but repeated 
that he could not see the girl herself, as she 
was kept closely confined by orders from the 
old chief. RKamstien’s heart nearly leaped 
into his mouth as he followed the old Indian 
hag to the miserable hut in which the cap- 
tive was confined. He could not get sight 
of the object of his search, however, and at 
once withdrew. 

An anxious week had now passed since he 
entered the Comanche rancheria, and from 
certain gruff words dropped by the old chief, 
Ramstien grew nervous, and fearing that that. 
august personage had grown suspicious of his 
long delay among them, he determined to 
act at once, and trust to fortune for results. 
To plan an interview with the captive was a 
more easy matter by far than to carry it out, 
and he accordingly waited until an hour or so 
after dark, hoping its friendly shelter would 
favor his plans. When the moon had just 
begun to shine over the plains, and the shad- 
ows began to stalk forth, he cautiously made 
his way to the old hag’s tepee, and concealed 
himself in a clump of live-oaks near by. 
‘Heaven help’ me!” he breathed, as he 
crouched in the shades of the friendly thicket 
awaiting developments. Ramstien’s knowl- 
edge of human nature led him naturally to 
think that the poor captive, instead of ‘going 
early to sleep, was lying awake thinking 
over her terrible: condition and of the fate 
that awaited her. ‘‘Can it be possible that 
the poor girl thinks of escape or of being res- 
cued ?” he asked himself. 

In the course of a couple of hours, when 
all was. still, he cautiously crept from his 
place of concealment up to the tepee, but 
could discern nothing as to what was going 
on within. . The gloomy. stillness that) per- 
vaded the camp now thoroughly aroused him 
to the danger of his position should he be dis" 
covered by lookouts who might perchance be 
prowling round the camp: the result would 
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doubtless be his death by torture, and per- 
haps a worse fate for the girl, the very 
thought of which made him shiver and recoil 
‘from his own shadow, which seemed to men- 
ace him ; and just how to proceed, he for the 
moment knew not. He stood motionless by 
the side of the tepee. Lapse of moments 
lent courage to his resolve, and he deter- 
minéd to do at once or die. 
Feeling almost certain that the girl was 


awake, or would be easily aroused by the 


slightest noise from without, he resolved to 
speak, hoping that she might recognize the 
sounds as coming from a friend ; so in good 
German he distinctly but softly said: ‘A 
friend, —to aid you to escape. Come out 
to the live-oaks.” 

By the time the words were spoken RKam- 
stien’s heart seemed to fill his mouth. Never 
before had his own voice sounded so strange 
to him ; but he waited. Presently he heard 
a slight rustling on the inside of the tepee, 
and then softly the words, — ‘‘ Yes, if Ican”; 
then all was silent as death. 

“Your life depends upon it,” he replied in 
undertones, and crept softly back to the live- 
oaks. 

Minutes now dragged into hours as he sat 
awaiting the appearance of the captive. Just 
as he was about to give up all as lost, he saw 
a form by the side of the tepee, and pres- 
ently an object crouching in the deep 
shadow, that slowly moved round opposite 
to where Ramstien sat concealed. urectly, 
as if gaining strength under a desperate 
resolve to escape if possible, the object stood 
erect, and by the moonlight Ramstien rec- 
ognized the form of a woman, though so dis- 
tizured by tattoos, paint, soot, and rags, that 
he was still in doubt. ‘The figure stood mo- 
tionless, as if rooted to the spot, — poised 
between hope and terror, and to relieve her 
mind of any suspicions of treachery, Ram- 
stien stood up In plain view, and said : ‘‘ Now 
is your chance for escape.” ; 

In an instant the trembling girl was by his 
side, and seizing her unresisting, emaciated 
body in his strong arms, he darted towards 
a thick chaparral several hundred yards 
away, and depositing his precious prize ina 
secure place, bade her remain quiet till he 
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could come with his horse, when they would 
flee the camp. Only a few moments passed, 
and he rode proudly up, the captive girl was 
seated upon the splendid horse, and off they 
bounded over the plains. 

‘Thank God!” sobbed the child, cling- 
ing to Ramstien’s waist as the noble animal 
cleared the outskirts of the rancheria. 

‘* Be quiet and hold fast,” returned Kam- 
stien. ‘‘ We're safe,” he added, as they 
swept over the plains. 

‘Ves, safe, safe,” she broke out hysteri- 
cally. She began to realize that life was re- 
stored to her, but homeless, friendless, and 
alone in the world. Ramstien, deeply moved 


_by her condition, comforted the sobbing girl, 


and promised to be her friend. 

Half starved already, the poor child had 
to make the long ride without a mouthful of 
food ; but her .deliverer put the horse to his 
utmost strength, and by daylight they were 
fifty miles out in the plains. Here they halted 


for -water and to rest. 


By the time the rising sun lit up the Co- 
manche rancheria, the whole camp was astir. 
The old squaw tore her hair in savage agony, 
and as the old chief approached her tepee, her 
haggard old eyes grew large and larger, ex- 
pecting instant death for the part she, though 
unconsciously, had played in the escape of 
the captive. In half an hour a hundred 
armed warriors were on the trail thirsting for 
the blood of ‘‘ Ram’s Horn,” who had played 
so adroit a trick upon them in their very 
midst. Off they swept over the plains like a 
tornado, rending the air with their savage 
yells. ‘The old squaw was charged with hav- 
ing sold the captive to the rescuer, and was 
stoned to death by order of the chief.. Ram- 
stien had so much the start of the savages 
that they could not overtake him, and he 
reached the settlements long before night set 
in. 

‘True to savage instinct, they swept down 
upon the settlements the next day, but the 
inhabitants had fled, believing the Coman- 
ches would seek revenge, and make a des- 
perate attempt to recapture the German girl, 
They burned every house they came to, and 
carried off many horses. 

When Ramstien had left the girl among 
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her acquaintances, he procured another 
horse, and raised twenty-five men to follow 
the Indians, and if possible retake the stock. 
After traveling some thirty miles, they dis- 
covered camp-fires some distance off. Lest- 
ing an hour, the pursuit was continued, 
hoping to reach the camp before daylight ; 
but the night being cloudy and the trail diff- 
cult.to follow, they made slow progress. -At 
length the scout told them that he could no 
longer see the enemy’s camp-fires. After a 
hard night’s march they reached the Indian 
camp, only to find that the enemy had fled. 
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A council was held as to whether they would 
proceed to the rancheria, or return. The 
latter opinion prevailed, and they returned 
to their smouldering homes. 

Rosaline Huglemire, the rescued captive, 
soon recovered her usual health and bloom, 
and to the day of her death blessed the name 
of Ramstien, her deliverer ; and when she 
heard of his death at the hands of Coman- 
ches she cried bitterly, saying that she would 
never marry since God had taken her dear 
RKamstien away. She kept her word, and 
died single not many years afterwards. 

Jesse Edward Thompson. 


SAUNDERS. 


Wr were students at Ann Arbor, Chum 
and I, and the school had settled down to 
work after vacation. ‘There had been, of 
course, the usual ebullition before the stud- 
ies called off the energies of its fifteen hun- 
dred restless spirits, — “ rushes” on the cam- 
pus, innocent enough, and downright wicked 
rushes at the post-otfice, where a sedate and 
quiet student mob, with a common purpose 
and a common center, had held self-impor- 
tant town policemen imprisoned as if in a 
vise until tired of the sport, the officers 
unable to use their batons even if they could 
raise their arms above the crush of packed 
humanity, for fear of clubbing some staid cit- 
izen, likewise ‘‘cabined, cribbed, confined.” 
The tin signs were now no longer rapped, as 
of old, by the canes of passing students. The 
new steam boiler for the laboratory, costing 


six hundred dollars, lay at the bottom of the. 


celebrated *‘ cat hole,” one hundred and fifty 
feet below road level, the faculty having left 
it out over night without reflecting that it 
would roll. It was rumored: that a derrick 
would have to be rigged to raise it in the 
spring. ‘The usual number of arrests had 
been made, and students jailed thereon; and 
these had been promptly bailed out by the 
leading bookseller of the town, who had 
reaped his customary reward in grateful pat- 


ronage. Fines had been assessed, :as usual, 
by the exasperated courts, and paid next day 


“by a contribution of a nickel per head from 


the university department to which the offen- 
der belonged. As I say, the preliminaries 
were over, and the hard work of a hard: 
working university had begun. 

Chum and I had two rooms on Cemetery 
Avenue, a front parlor and back bed-room 
adjoining. Cemetery Avenue combined the 
quietness appropriate to its locality, near the 
cemetery itself, with the bustling activity of 
a considerable thoroughfare, and we liked it. 
It was a great break in the monotony of a 
day’s study to look out —speaking was by 
mutual agreement discountenanced — and 
see the hearse with nodding plumes and the 
long procession of vehicles, the cheerful- 
faced mourners in all but the first three car- 
riages, and the helter-skelter manner in 
which the relieved coaches chased each other 
back to town on the return. This happened 
daily, and as I said before, we were well 


content. 

It was Sunday afternoon. Chum had been 
out walking; and having returned, and ele- 
vated his long and slender shoes to the cen- 
ter table, was comfortably reading ‘* Point 
lace and diamonds.” I was lazily sketch- 
ing his feet, and save a slight exaggeration of 
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the wrinkles in the shoe leather, was securing 
a tolerable likeness. It was at this moment 
that Saunders came in. Saunders was a 
stoutly built little fellow, a student in the 
medical department, who, through being a 
member of our boarding club, genial and 
somewhat forward in manner, had been 
admitted or had advanced himself to our 
hospitalities. They were in large measure 
afforded by a glass tureen of very small and 
very bitter Michigan hazel nuts, which 
graced our study table. Sandy took his ac- 
customed seat and a generous handful of the 
nuts. 

‘You fellows lead an easy life.” 

He leaned back in his chair as he spoke, 
enjoying the nuts (he enjoyed everything), 
and looking from Chum to me. 3 

“Tt ’s Sunday, Saunders, a day frequently 
observed ; and in some localities devoted to 
church-going and rest.” This was Chum’s 
reproof from the depths of his book. 

Saunders thoughtfully regarded us. “It 
is strange,” he said, “ how religious informa- 
tion descends in families from a remote an- 
cestry. Now you two cubs were not at 
church today, nor last Sunday, nor Sunday 
week, and I don't believe you have attended 
chapel enough to know Professor Crocker 
by sight, yet you instruct me in religious du- 
ties — plous grandparents, perhaps ?” 

“Well nurtured, me boy, both of us,” re- 
turned Chum complacently. ‘ Besides, we 
know Miss Annie Ormalee, already. No 
need to attend services at the Avenue, Saun- 
ders, —eh, Chum?” Chum looked at me 
triumphantly. 

Here Saunders, in pretended difficulty with 
a nut hull, coughed and reddened. 

Chum was relentless. ‘‘See the chiid, 
Shackelford, he actually blushes at the sound 
of her name.” | 

‘Pretty good’ scheme, these hazel nuts,” 
said Saunders, wiping his eyes, ‘‘ but they 
ought to be hulled... Mighty thoughtful land- 
lady you have. Same investment in apples 
would n't have lasted two days. Now that 
tureen of homceopathic filberts has menaced 
you fellows for three weeks, to my certain 
knowledge.” 
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“Yes, we are under obligations to our 
friends for lowering the stock; but no re- 
flection on Mrs. Jones, we beg. Admire, 
Shackelford, you must surely admire the easy 
transition from Miss Ormalee to a filbert ! 
Happy simile, too, She’s like a filbert, 
Saunders; bright, brown, plump, and not 
much different in size.” 

‘‘() bother Miss Ormalee! ” said Saunders, 
beginning to recover his color and compos- 
ure and resuming the nuts. 

“Softly ! softly ! me boy !” pursued Chum 
soothingly. You'll not be so rash when 
you see her wear your lost button as a ban- 
gle. Lateen told of your heroism the other 
night at the party, and gave her the button, 
which he declared had great value, as it was 
torn from ‘the coat of a genuine cowboy of 
the plains.” 

Now there were two circumstances con- 
cerning Saunders, besides the fact that he 
was interested in Miss Annie Ormalee, both 
necessary to be related here. ‘The first, told 
by himself one evening while a quart. of 
chestnuts were boiling in a second-hand 
peach-can on our stove, was that some years 
before when quite a boy he had left an un- 
appreciative home, wandered to Texas, and 
being out of money and friendless had hired 
out asa herder of stock, and thus passed a 
summer as a cowboy. on the Texas plains, an 
incident which, under the circumstances as 
he related them, we thought rather to his 
credit than otherwise. 

The second had occurred only the week 
before, and illustrated Saunders’s impulsive 
yet simple-minded and confiding nature. 

Half a dozen medical students, sons of 
darkness that they were, had been holding a 
‘tobacco parliament” in Clan Alpine’s room. 
Clan Alpine was a raw, red Scotchman, 
whose real name was Wilson, but whose Cal- 
edonian appearance had suggested the ept- 
thet to the wits of his club. After the pro- 
duction of unlimited tobacco smoke and 
clamor, Heinell, the Armenian student, with- 
drew and went home, and then the elegant 
but treacherous Lateen, the rival of Saunders, 
slyly laid before the ever ready Clan Alpine 
a plan for the ridicule of his enemy. Clan 
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Alpine, nothing loth, quietly locked the door 
of his den in pursuance of this scheme, thus 
fastening his guests in with him; and then, 
slipping the key into the depths of his pock- 
et awaited developments. 

These soon occurred. Saunders, yawning 
and sleepy, made an effort to retire, but was 
confronted by the fastened door, whereat 
Lateen, the false and elegant, professed great 
indignation, charging the absent Heinell 
with the trick. Clan Alpine, the accomplice, 
chimed in with an assertion that he had 
‘noticed a mischievous twinkle in Heinell’s 
eye as he passed out”; and the innocent 
Armenian, as foreign to a trick as he was to 
the country itself, was covered with abuse 
from all parties. “Then the conspirators, led 
by Lateen, pretended to accept the situation 
for themselves, but Saunders had all the 
unrest of a caged animal. 

use, Sandy !” they cried, ‘“you can’t 
get out: why not stay all night, and make 
the best of it?” No earthly way out, unless 
we lower you from the window by a rope,” 
suggested the cunning scamps. 

Ah, the rogues! Well they knew that 
bold Saunders required but a hint of a means 
of escape to adopt it. 

“Let mesee the rope!” hecried. That 
rascal Heinell can’t fasten me here, if I have 
but a twine string to go down on.” | 

Strangely, but luckily enough too, there 
was a rope at hand; but it belonged about 
his trunk, Clan Alpine said, and anyway he 
feared Saunders would get hurt; and so on. 
But the adventurous Saunders seized the 
rope for reply ; the window was thrown open, 
and in a moment the denizens of the room 
below heard the scuffling feet of the descend- 
ing student and the thud of his final spring, 
for the young scamps above made him jump 
the last ten feet, claiming that the rope was 
too short to lower him farther. ‘Then, as 
the foot-steps of the departing Saunders died 
away in the direction of the campus, Clan 
Alpine, producing the key, unlocked the door 
and the parliament dissolved in uproarious 
laughter, and with the most delightful antici- 
pations of jeering the wrathful Saunders at 
the club table next morning. 
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But, alas for their cherished plans, Saund- 
ers, to the amazement of everybody the next 
morning, was not wrathful. On the contrary, 
he was good-humored and genial. Reconcile 
it with his infantile greennessif you can; laugh 
at his impetuosity if you must; I still aver, 
calmly and confidently,.that there lurked in 
the rough quartz of Saunders’s nature a vein 
of shrewd ability. Unflurried, serene, jocose, 
he laughed with the rest; he even told the 
entire story to a new arrival, Max Alexander, 
with some additional embellishments. What 
‘‘ bothered ” him most, he declared, was that 
the rope caught his coat button just as they 
told him to jump ; would have been hanging 
there yet, he supposed, if the button had n’t 
pulled off. 

His good nature was irresistible. “The club 
laughed with Saunders. Observe the preposi- 
tion. It makesa striking difference whether 
the laugh is with, or at, one in this world. 

Lateen, who had found the amusement 
less and less to his liking, lost his temper 
altogether at this, and gave it as his opinion 
that Saunders should “keep to his own side 
of the joke.” ‘Then all laughed at Lateen. 
Chum, who sat at the head of the table and 
presided, remarked judicially that Lateen 
might get on Saunders’s side of the joke, if 
Saunders was crowding him. Thereupon the 
cry arose from all points; “f That’s it, Lateen. 
There is your chance! Get on Sandy’s side 
of the joke!” amid great laughter at Lateen, 
until the uproar drifted to the subject of 
class canes, and an argument by the medi- 
cal students on the best method of preserv- 
ing a cadaver. 

Ah! ‘Those medical students! it 
ever occur to you, crabbed reader, that your 
staid, gentlemanly, and dignified medical ad- 
viser, now so solicitous for your stomachic 
equipoise that Betty’s fresh bread must be- 
come stale before it may be used, was once a 
wild “medic,” with a disposition to talk on 
all sorts of unseemly subjects at his club ta- 
ble? O yes, your kindly favorite might 
have been an exceptional man of his class ; 
but there are more likely possibilities, I as- 
sure you. 

These were the circumstances in Saun- 
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ders’s career to‘which I have referred; and so 
it was that when Chum, on that peaceful 
Sunday afternoon, mentioned the name of 
Jack Lateen in that connection, he became 
suddenly and suspiciously silent. Evidently 
there were limits even to his good nature. 
When he spoke it was in a tone sounding to 
me ominously indifferent. 

“Yes, capital joke... Never suspected I 
was sold till the boys called out the rope was 
short and I’d have to jump.  Lateen told 
Miss Ormalee, did he? ‘Vhat did she say?” 
He added this carelessly. 

‘““Qh, she was joking of course ; you know 
her laughing way. She said, ‘ How like a 
cowboy! Give it to me for a bangle’; and 
l.ateen tied it to her bracelet.” 

Saunders here threw a handful of nut-hulls 
into the wood box, crushed his hat on his 
head, and rising abruptly, walked out with- 
out more ado. 

“Chum,” said I, ‘“you’ve made mis- 
chief.” 

‘Do you mean Sandy will pound Lateen?” 
said Chum fiercely. ‘‘ Don’t care if he does. 
Tempted to myself. ‘lhe thought of such a 
disreputable scamp as -Jack Lateen associat- 
ing with a girl like Miss Ormalee annoys me. 
If her brother wasn’t such an invalid he 
would find him out. (Good family is well 
enough, but it won’t cover gambling and 
worse, and it’s a mortal poor substitute for 
brains. Confound that hearse driver, he’s 
at it again, trotting that funeral up hill!” 

I’m afraid Chum was a little inclined to 
ill nature at times; but as he was a good- 
hearted fellow at bottom, six feet two in his 
stockings, and the best boxer of the fifteen 
hundred, he was never very closely criticized, 
and I dropped the subject, jammed the stove 
full of hickory wood (we burned hickory and 
elm), and resumed work. | 

Time passed at Ann Arbor; and winter 
set in, in fickle, unsteady spirit. It snowed 
fitfully, and then the snow melted in the 
changeful weather. The walks were sloppy 
and disagreeable, but the town was peaceful 
and again habitable, as the classes were now 
at work. Maiden ladies, however, kept close 
watchand ward over their beloved feline com- 


panions, for the demand among the students 
for cats for anatomical investigation had 
never been so great, nor the strife for posses- 
sion so. keen, as now. ‘The most irreproach- 
able of tabbies, guileless and guiltless of mid- 
night serenades, were unsafe and liable to be 
swept off the very piazzas of their homes, 
while waiting in crouched expectancy the 
opening of the door, ‘To such desperate 
straits, alas, does an ungoverned thirst for 
knowledge reduce its votaries. One student 
alone seemed to have ample time for pleas- 
ure. Jack Lateen, driving a dashing cutter, 
and enjoying such sleighing as there was to 
the utmost, was the envied of the thoughtless 


and the despised.of the studious throughout 


the town. 

He was frequently the escort of Miss Or- 
malee, who was understood to be at college 
in attendance on an invalid brother, whose 
whim to study was humored by parents of 
immense reputed wealth in lumber and ma- 
chinery. Nevertheless she took certain stud- 
ies and went daily to recitations, her trim lit- 
tle figure passing frequently before our door. 

It was again Sunday. Saunders and I were 
returning from church ; for, notwithstanding 
Saunders’s innuendoes, Chum and I were 
not entirely without regard for Sabbath obser- 


-vances, although we went our different ways. 


Saunders had joined me at the head of Ann 
Street, and as we sauntered homeward togeth- 
er, Miss Ormalee and Lateen, she dainty, 
bright, and pretty as ever, he well-groomed 
and modish, turned into the avenue before 
us. Evidently they also were returning from 
some one of the many church services held 
in the town. 3 

It was one of those days known as ‘a 
pleasant day overhead,” and the walks were 
slushy from accumulated and half thawed 
snow. As-we passed the pair, which we 
quickly did, I saw that Miss Ormalee was 
having trouble with a refractory overshoe, 
which, having slipped partly off, after the 
manner of that useful article, was being 
coaxed on again by insinuating little shoves 
of her dainty foot. She acknowledged our 
salute pleasantly enough, though her atten- 
tion was very evidently otherwise engrossed ; 
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and just as we passed she gave her foot an 
impatient and pettish little stamp upon the 
plank sidewalk. But alas! instead of this 
vigorous effort setting the shoe more firmly 
on, as she evidently intended, the impulse 
sent the diabolical little article sailing com- 
pletely over our heads, and landed it before 
us at Sandy’s feet. His back was towards 
her ; but from: my position I noted her took 
of amused dismay as the shoe left. her foot 
change into one of concern, almost horror, 
as she saw the final freak of the treacherous 
sandal. A red flush of confusion ran quick- 
ly over her pretty neck upward into her hair. 

Before I could return it to her, -— my first 
impulse, —- Saunders secured it, and without 
hesitation or backward glance, slipped the 
shining little shoe, with its blue flannel lin- 
ing, into the side pocket of his overcoat, and 
sauntered on. I was so completely thunder- 
struck by the coolness of the act that I 
moved mechanically along with him, not 
doubting that he would restore it, yet won- 
dering how he could extricate himself from 
what I thought an awkward position. At 
the same time I heard behind us the sup- 
pressed anathemas of Lateen, too cowardly 
to utter them aloud, and I was conscious 
that they were crossing the sloppy road to 
her gate, -— without the shoe, of course. But 
Saunders made no effort to extricate himself. 

I stopped at my own gate in another 
moment, and looked at him in surprise. 
“Sandy,” I said, ‘‘ what do you mean? You 
will return the girl’s shoe ?” 

He switched his boots ddéggedly with his 
cane. ‘Well, I don’t know,” he replied, 
looking at me witha queer gleam In his eyes, 
“It isn’t a fit; and besides, since this fash- 
ion of bangles has set in, I may want to wear 

He gave me an odd look, and 
toward his rooms a few doors 


it myself.” 
walked on 
above. 

‘“* Shocking bad form in Sandy,” I remarked 
to Chum, as I related the circumstance, 

“Very like a cowboy,” quoted Chum, as 
he drummed upon the window and scanned 
the wood-pile where a ** moss-back ” (native 
farmer) had given us scant measure in a load 
of hickory the day before. 
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“It is certainly unpardonably rude in 
Sandy,” I persisted. 

‘There you go again, Shackelford, decid- 
ing the cause before the evidence is summed 
up. Now it looks this way to the court.” 
Chum sat down on the window ledge, spread 
out his long legs, and struck an attitude with 
his thumbs in the arm holes of his vest. 
‘Saunders is tricked into jumping from a 
window, loses a coat button, and becomes an 
object of ridicule to his whole class. A fair 
maiden, instigated by his rival, secures the 
button, and wears it as a trophy and perpet- 
ual reminder of his mishap. Now for the 
other side. ‘The fair maiden is pursuing an 
Ann Arbor pavement in winter, and ber san- 
dal becomes loose. She gives it a little stamp, 
and it sails gracefully over Saunders’s head. 


He in turn secures a trophy and wears it as 


a reminder of her carelessness. See?” 

Chum maundered on. “ A. legal mind, 
Shackelford, such as yours may become in 
about twenty years of culture and such pre- 
cept as I’m giving ye, would have at once 
discovered the celebrated doctrine of estop- 
pel in this case. Howcan Miss Ormalee, on 
sober reflection, object in Sandy to what she 
does herself 2.) Answer me that.” 

‘“ Nonsense, Chum,” I said in disgust, 
“You know Miss Ormalee had no such mo- 
tive. It is certainly stupid in Sandy, as well 
as rude. It gives l.ateen the race. She will 
never speak to him again, and serve him 
right,” I said with some heat, as I proceeded, 
“the impudent little cub! to shove a girl’s 
overshoe into his pocket and leave her stand- 
Ing in the mud!” 

Shackelford,” said Chum solemnly, your 
innocence is at the same time admirable and 
appalling. Of course she won't speak to him, 
—at first. She is hating Sandy this very min- 
ute, a hundred pounds to the square inch ; 
but what does that signify ?. Simply that she 
will think more of Miles Saunders in twenty- 
four hours than she ever did before in her life. 
She will perhaps cry half the night in vexa- 
tion. Ye Gods! if Saunders will only wear 
that overshoe next his heart, his fortune is 
made. Better have her hate, than not think 
of him at all. She can’t hate forever; and 
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it’s so much free advertising. Then Sandy 
will come around with that ripple in his hair, 
sunny manner, and engaging impudence, and 
she will think that after allhe is nothing but a 
cowboy, and, perhaps, entitled to his revenge, 
as he is,— I say, as he is,”-reiterated Chum. 
“Tf Sandy is the cowboy of the University, 
he is entitled to the perquisites of the office 
and all the trappings, revenge, blood, feath- 
ers, fire, and fair ladies.” 

There were times when Chum, usually a 
man of judgment, had no reason nor serious- 
ness about him, so I dropped the subject and 
went to dinner. But, our nonsense aside, 
we were both really interested in the result 
of the play, and watched the actors closely 
in the little scenes shown before our parlor 
windows. | 

These occurred when they met, which was 
of necessity almost daily. For instance, 
Saunders passed Miss Ormalee before our 
door going to class,— she ignored him. _He 
met her coming from. the library, — and 
crossed the street to avoid her. ‘This went 
on for two weeks, when they were seen walk- 
ing slowly up the avenue together, in earnest 
conversation. How the changed state of 
affairs came about nobody knew ; but it 
continued for several weeks. 

At the end of that time an event occurred 
that stirred our club to its center. <A car- 
riage drove to the boarding-house opposite, 
and the Ormalees, brother and sister, were 
driven off, bag and baggage, and their classes 
knew them no more. 

“It was Lateen,” said Chum, confidently. 
‘“ He was jealous and notified the old man, 
who has taken the youngsters home by the 
ear.” 

This was Chum’s rude way of talking. I 
don’t excuse him, but I think now that Chum 
was oftener right than I was wilhng to admit, 
when I built fires for him and put up with 
his arrogance on Cemetery Avenue. 


ONE morning Saunders came into our 
room, traveling bag in hand, and evidently 
equipped for a journey. He was _ neatly 


dressed, but graver than usual, and ap- 
parently a little nervous. 

“ What is it, Sandy?” said Chum as he 
entered. ‘‘ Not going away?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “‘I can’t stand this any 
longer. 1’m about to apply for a situation, 
and I want you to do two things, — say noth- 
ing to the boys, and write me a certificate of 
character.” 

‘“ What line of business do you propose to 
honor?” asked Chum as he reached for a 
pen, while I looked in surprise at the hand- 
some little fellow, and noted anew the girlish 
flush in his cheek, and Sandy’s peculiar fea- 
ture,—the slightest of rippling waves in his 
short brown hair. Saunders said ‘‘ Lumber,” 
curtly and somewhat indifferently, and after 
we had both signed Chum’s paper he thanked 
us, folded it neatly, without glancing at its 
contents, and placing it in his poke 
bade us goodby and was off. 

Chum looked wistfully after him down the 
avenue. ‘*‘ Confound him, he was a sociable 
little beast,” said that senior law student, re- 
suming his books with a sigh. 

Saunders went directly to the station, and 
bought a ticket to Ormalee by way of the 
Junction: It wasalong ride, and when late 
at night he at length arrived at Ormalee 
Junction he was quite tired, and sought a 
hotel and bed without delay. 

In the morning he saw, opposite his win- 
dow, animmense building painted or washed 
a creamy tint, and bearing on its hither side 
in two-foot letters the words, ‘*‘ Ormalee 
Planing Mill.” Later he asked the station 


agent where he could find John Y. Ormalee. 


The agent looked him over contemplatively. 

‘* You are hunting the biggest man in these 
parts,” he said at length. 

Another man, evidently a brakeman off 
duty, suggested that old J. Y. O. “ had his 
name on ’most everything,” but that Jim 
Deering was a richer man if the truth was 
known. ‘The agent offered to bet seventeen 
hundred dollars that J. Y. Ormalee was the 
richest man in the State. The brakeman 
replied that he could n’t reach seventeen hun- 
dred; but he would bet him five dollars, and 
produced the money to place with a by- 
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stander. The agent searched through his 
pockets for alike sum, but ineffectually. He 
insisted, however, that Ormalee was the rich- 
est man in the State, and he didn’t know 
but in azy State. The brakeman thumbed 
his five dollar bill into his vest pocket with 
a snort of disgust, and threw himself con- 
iemptuously upon a greasy bench, placing 
his coat under his head for a nap. 

Saunders sought information elsewhere, 
and was presently informed that Mr. Orma- 
lee might be found at the Ormalee Plow 
Factory, or the Ormalee Harvester Works: 
but it would do him no good, as Mr. Orma- 
lee saw only people on very important busi- 
ness. He took the Ormalee street cars to 
the harvester works, skirting as he did so an 
eighth of a mile of buildings connected with 
that enterprise. At the main entrance a 
watchman with a wooden leg came out of a 
sort of sentry box and asked him his_ busi- 
ness, and on being told by Sandy that he 
wished to see Mr. Ormalee, pointed to a long 
two-story building at the end of one of the 
avenues leading from the gate. 

When Sandy opened the door of this build- 
ing he found himself in alittle ante-room 
about eight feet square, painted of a lead 
color, and furnished with a single high stool 
and a small inner window inscribed ‘ cash- 
ier.” An elegantly whiskered young man sat 
at this window, and beyond him Sandy could 
see scores of clerks busily working at desks. 
Sandy walked to it, tossed his traveling bag 
upon the floor and his overcoat atop of it, 
and, as the clerk took no notice of him, 
gently tapped upon the glass. At this the 
window was drawn quickly and fiercely aside 
by the elegantly whiskered clerk, who looked 
at him superciliously and suspiciously. 

“T want to see John Y. Ormalee person- 
ally.” 

The clerk smiled patiently but pityingly 
upon him, and remarked that he did not see 
how this was to be accomplished. Mr. Or- 
malee was always busy. 

Saunders produced his card. Send him 
- this, please,” he said, ‘‘and tell him the own- 
er wishes ten minutes’ private conversation 
with him on important business.” 
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The cashier took the card with a mocking 
smile, walked with it to a desk some ten feet 
away, out cf sight as he supposed, and tossed 
the pasteboard into a waste basket. He then 
chatted a moment with the clerk who labored 
there, and returning, informed Sandy that Mr. 
Ormalee was engaged, and closed the window. 

For a moment the genial Saunders was 
absent and the cow-boy appeared. A tap 
with the back of his gloved hand sent the 
small pane in splinters over the clerk’s desk, 
while the triple row of clerks looked up at 
the sound of breaking glass to Sandy’s deter- 
mined face at the window. 

“Now, young gentleman,” said Sandy, 
sharply, (the cashier was at least five years 
his senior,) ‘‘ I send a message to Mr. Orma- 
lee that I want to see him on important busi- 
ness. You fail to deliver it and toss my 
card into the waste basket. Now will you 
announce, mighty quick, that I’m coming, 
or shall I go in myself?” 

The cashier was perplexed and a good deal 
scared. It was hardly a proper occasion for 
the use of the ivory-handled pistol in the 
drawer at his right hand, for fifty of his fel- 
low clerks had heard the charge of a sup- 
pressed message, (a charge covering treason 
of the greatest magnitude,) nor was he in- 
clined to yield. But on the other hand the 
gleam in Sandy’s eyes and the broken pane 
admonished him that the new-comer would 
not be particular as to his method of secur- 
ing the desired audience ; and besides, a 
cripple who had entered the ante-room and 
heard part of the colloquy was waiting be-— 
hind Saunders with a face expressive of 
amused attention. 

Sandy handed the cripple the single stool 
the place afforded. ‘The cowboy had disap- 
peared and he was genial again. ‘I'll get 
you a better seat inside, if you like,” said 
the affable Saunders, ‘‘when the youngster 
gets the door open.” 

The cripple’s face twitched oddly, and his 
expression changed from amusement to a 
grim severity. When it had secured stolid- 
ity he said,** Thank you,” quite gruffly, and 
as the cashier now opened the door with 
much politeness they both entered. 
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Saunders was handed achair; but the crip- 
ple shuffled onward, and in a moment limped 
back and beckoned Sandy to follow him. 
Sandy lingered to tell the cashier, who was 
looking much alarmed at the turn things 
were taking, that he would not mention the 
suppressed message to “the boss”; and 
dropping a coin on the desk, advised. that 
functionary.to get a new window before he 
caught cold from the draught; and_nod- 
ding facetiously followed his guide. 

As they passed numerous. offices Sandy 
noticed that while the cripple’s coarse shoes 
were unlaced and dusty, and his whole attire 
slovenly in the extreme, he had _ certainly 
been mistaken in taking him for a stranger, 
for he showed the greatest familiarity with 
the place, and seemed almost as indifferent 
as Sandy himself to rules and regulations, 
passing through doors plainly inscribed ‘* No 
admittance,” in the most nonchalant manner 
possible. ‘hey at length entered another 
ante-room elegantly wainscoted in_ hard 
woods. ‘The cripple paused at a handsome 
desk, cast his hat upon it in a way implying 
ownership, and then led the way to an inner 
room, where a stout, handsome man sat In a 
tilting chair before a plain. desk, reading a 
newspaper. 

“ Mr. Ormalee.” 

Saunders bowed at the guide’s mention of 
the great man’s name, and introduced him- 
self affably. ‘I’m Miles Saunders, and 
mighty tired of trying to find you.” He 
deposited his bag and overcoat conveniently. 

‘““T don’t know,” pursued Sandy, “but I 
would have had to pull the doorkeeper’s nose 
if it had not been for the courtesy of this gen- 
tleman.” He indicated his guide with a 
motion of his hand. 

Yes,” said the great man grimly, “this 
is our superintendent. I’m not certain I 
could get along with some of the clerks my- 
self without him.” He threw his newspaper 
upon the desk before him, and taking the 
folded document which Saunders handed 
him, read it aloud: 

The undersigned law students of the University 
of Michigan hereby certify that Miles Saunders (med- 
ical student) 1s honest, active, and quick-at figures ; 
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he pays his bills, is a man of his word, and has great 
capacity to get there. We recommend him to the 
DURNFORD W. EAsrT. 
AL. SHACKELFORD, 


lumber trade. 


‘This 1s a little unusual, Mr. Saunders,” 
said Mr. Ormalee, slowly and thoughtfully 
folding the note. ‘‘Our foremen of departe 
ments usually employ the new men. How- 
ever, tell me what you can do.” 

At this the superintendent withdrew from 
the room, and closed the door upon them, 
leaving Sandy to his fate. 


ITI. 


ONE morning a brisk figure appeared at 
the entrance of Cemetery Avenue, with a 
burden of some character in each hand. 

“ Another student ’s moving, Chum,” I 
said: ‘let’s examine his goods.” 

Chum turned from his book with a snarl 
at the interruption; but curiosity quickly 
overcame his impatience. 

“T)on’t think so,” he replied, ‘‘ he lacks 
the complete outfit. The moving student’s 
furniture is a book, a lamp, and a pair of 
shoes, all in hand.” 

Suddenly he sprang up, ran the window 
blind to its highest estate, and upset the land- 
lady’s geranium on the ledge. 

““Tt’s Miles Saunders, as I’m a coming 
President,” he said, with his nose against one 
of the upper panes. 

This proved true enough, and five min- 
utes later that young gentleman whisked 
through our hall, and waltzed in upon us, in 
uproarious spirits. 

‘“What do you mean, Sandy ?” expostu- 
lated Chum, as the new-comer, with arms 
around his neck and a firm grip of his ears, 
proceeded to execute a bear dance about 
the apartment. 

‘You’ve secured your position, perhaps, 
but you need n’t overturn the stove. Weare 
glad, of course, —that is, Shackelford is; 
but I’m blamed if I justify a man in mash- 
ing my collar for any prize less than the 
Presidency of the United States. O1ch ! 
Stop!” 

‘“ Presidency of the United States!” ex- 
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claimed Saunders with immense. disdain, 
releasing his victim. I’ve something better. 
Presidency ! foh!” He seized the tureen of 
small hazel-nuts, and deliberately emptied 
the contents into the wood box, while we 
looked on amazed, and irresolute whether or 
not to rush the little scamp through the hall 
into outer darkness. - He then produced an 
enorinous package of chestnuts, and filled 
the tureen to its utmost capacity. 

Chum looked on with a mocking smile. 

“Ves, the gutters shall run chestnuts this 
first year of our reign,” he remarked. ‘‘ Now 
settle down, Jack Cade, — don’t be an idiot, 
—and tell us about your new kingdom.” 

“Well,” said Sandy at length, “it. was 
this way.” He settled himself comfortably 
in an easy chair, with his feet on the table. 
** Shove in another stick of hickory, Kast, and 
turn on the draught. It is chilly here.” 

It was like Sandy’s impudence to order 
the tall and dignified [cast to make up the 
fire; and it was an illustration of the win- 
ning nature of impudence in general, or of 
Sandy’s particular variety, that Ivast promptly 
obeyed. 

‘It was this way,” began Saunders. ‘You 
see, It wasn't really the lumber trade I was 
specially interested in. Annie Ormalee and 
1 had made up our differences, and every- 
thins was going right, when she was suddenly 
called home, as you know. I knew Master 
Lateen was behind it somewhere, but I 


didnt know just where. I was desperate, | 


and didn’t care, and I determined to go up 
to Ormalee, and beard the Douglass in his 
hall, so to speak ; and if I had known what 
immense swells some of these people are at 
home, i don't believe I would have had the 
assurance. 

“Here ! Shackelford,” interrupted Chum. 
“ He does n't think he would have had the 


assurance! Pretty good! But vo ahead, 


Sandy.” 

‘““Well, I found the old gentleman after a 
time. Heisa kind of spider up there in the 
middle of a great web of factories and works; 
but he seemed pleasant and affable, asked 
me what I could do, and settled down fora 


talk.” 


‘“T spread a paper on his desk so my 
boots would n't scratch the varnish, put my 
feet up, and also settled down for a talk. It’s 
the only position for true comfort.” 

Hear him, Shackelford ! ” 

“The old gentleman had a kind of mock- 
ing way with him at first, and said, ‘O, never 
mind the desk, the entire office is at your 
disposal. Here Alex,’ he called with a kind 
of gleam in his eye to a slim darkey, who 
was a kind of messenger in waiting, ‘have n't 
we cigars for the gentleman?’ I thanked 
him and said TI did n’t smoke ; and then he 
seemed struck with my care for the varnish 
of the desk, sent for a paper, put it on /zs 
end of the desk, and leaning back in his 
office chair, put his feet up also.” 

‘* Hear him, Shackelford,” repeated Chum 
with intense enjoyment. 

“TI saw the old fellow was a good deal 
amused. He isakind of a king up there 
(his people would call him Your Majesty 
or Your Excellency, if he would permit it), 
and my treating him as a man and a brother 
struck his fancy. 

“Then I launched out on my Texas ex-’ 
perience and the Missouri excursion and my 
getting out of money,— you remember how 
itwas. I had spent my last nickel and found 
I would have to hire out to a farmer some- 
where, so I picked out the nicest-appearing 
farm I had seen in Missouri and went in.” 

“The tramp picked out the nicest place on 
the road, Shackelford, and went in. Mod- 
est Saunders.” 

Saunders smiled patiently and continued : 

‘The proprietor was stacking grain in the 
rear of the barns, and said he did not need 
any help. I then told him I had picked 


his place out from among others as a nice 


place to work. He admitted his was a nice 


place, but winked at his men, and said he 


had not picked me out to work it- yet, but 
may be he might — next year. I then of- 
fered to bind wheat, but he had binders ; to 
carry sheaves, but he had two men carrying 
sheaves already. I proposed to stack wheat, 
but he said he was stacking this year him- 
self. 

‘TI then asked him why he did not stack 
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his wheat so it would turnrain. He looked 
a little anxious, and I said if I could n’t 
stack grain better than he was doing, he need 
not pay me. At that he slipped down off the 
stack with a pitchfork, and I thought he was 
after me, but he told me to go up and try it, 
which I did. 

‘“ He watched me while I completed the 
stack, and then said he allowed I might as 
well continue, as he had some other things 
to do, and I went on and stacked his entire 
harvest ; and when I left he offered me an 
increase of wages to stay. 

‘Old Mr. Ormalee said he had stacked 
wheat himself when he was a boy, but he 
seldom got near a harvest. field now, and 
asked how I improved on the farmer’s plan. 
And when I said by inclining the sheaves 
outward and downward, he nodded assent as 
if that was quite right. ‘hen he told me of 
his own work when he was a youngster, and 


we had quite a jovial time, After a while he 


glanced at the clock, reached for a pen, and 
said, ‘I think we can find something for 
you, Mr. Saunders. I will give you a note 
to Stephens, to put you on in the pattern 
room.” 

“Then the plunge had to be made, and 
you ought to have seen that poor man when 
I asked for his daughter. Thunderstruck is 
not the term for it ; he was depressed. — His 
face reddened and then he sat and twiddled 
his thumbs helplessly. I took my feet down, 
for I did not know how soon I might need 
them; but he was n’t violent. He rose, went 
to the window and looked out a while, jing- 
ling the keys in his pocket absently. ‘Then 
he came back and said I had given him a 
very pleasant morning, but, of course, my re- 
quest could not be granted. . My own good 
sense would later tell me this, when I should 
consider the different social position of his 
daughter, and so on. He spoke as if sorry 
for me, however, and ended by inviting me 
to dine with him next day, and meet his 
daughter and another schoolmate of mine ; 
and who do you suppose it was? Why, 
lLateen ! 

‘Well, if you suppose I did not accept 
that invitation you are mistaken, and I can’t 


imagine why it was given unless with some 
mixed feelings of kindness and policy in 
showing me courtesy, and at the same time 
discouraging me by the baronial style of the 
house, and the superior elegance of Miss 
Nan’s other beaux ; for besides herself and 
family and a young lady friend, I met Lateen 
and another gentleman and the old superin- 
tendent at the dinner. ‘The fact that that con- 
temptible puppy Lateen was there had made 
ine all the more determined to be present ; 
and tnoreover, I felt pretty sure I had a 
friend at court who would not desert me, and 
whom I did not propose to desert. 

‘“So there I was when the time came, and 
not very happy, I.can tell you. Miss Annie 
took no special notice of me, Lateen was 
slyly insolent, and Mr. Ormalee seemed 
struggling with the conflicting emotions of a 
partiality for me and disgust at his own folly 
in inviting me there. 

‘“ But I had an ally in the old superin- 
tendent. He is a queer old fellow, looks 
like a teamster, and doesn’t lace his shoes. 
He is a little lame too; and a pawnbroker 
would n't advance three dollars on his whole 
outfit. I took him for some poor devil 
out of work, myself; but he’s shrewd, and 
being a relative of the family and manager 
of the business, has a good deal of weight. 
Somehow he took a fancy to me from the 
start, and as he doesn’t like Lateen and his 
ways, it was great luck that he did. Never- 
theless, matters were looking pretty dismal 
for me, when Mr. Ormalee said suddenly, 
‘Nannie, what is that odd pendant you 
wear?’ And she replied archly, but with a 
little quiver in her voice, ‘ It’s a cowboy’s 
button, papa, something new.’ 

‘We all looked up, and there, sure enough, 
was my old coat button swinging by a tiny 
gold chain from a bracelet on the prettiest 
arm you.ever saw. Lateen turned pea green, 
the old gentleman looked disturbed, as if he 
knew something of the matter, and my spir- 
its went up like a rocket. I was delirious ; 
I talked and laughed with Uncle Jack, the 
old superintendent, and he met me half way. 
I told jokes, and all the fun and wit I had 
ever heard or thought of seemed crowding 
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for utterance. The old superintendent joined 
in, the ladies followed, and when Lateen 
excused himself, as he did on some plea, Mr. 
Ormalee himself yielded and helped in the 
merriment. | 

* Well, Miss Nanis.an only daughter, and 
she has her own way much of the time, and 
there were other invitations ; and one day, 
when a party of us were looking over one of 
the factories, I overhead her father and the 
old superintendent in an earnest debate. 

“See the trouble you have got me into, 
Jack, by advising me to let those children 
loose in Ann Arbor,’ said Mr. Ormalee. 

« ¢Well,’ said Uncle Jack, ‘ Nannie does 
seem to have made good use of her oppor- 
tunities. ~“Three beaux in as many months 
is n't a bad record. And he laughed. ‘I 
don’t know but you may as well meet the 
issue at one time as another. There’s Vance, 
lLateen, and this chap to choose from.’ 

“*YVes,’ said Mr. Ormalee: ‘ Vance is a 
fool, Lateen I don’t like, and this fellow, 
though I admit the youngster meets my judg- 
ment, is out of the question, of course.’ 

“Then the blessed old cripple said, (he’s a 
cripple you know), ‘ Whose judgment have 
you followed, John, in accumulating this prop- 
erty, your own or other people’s? Really I 
don't see, Johnnie, if the boy meets Nannie’s 
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liking and your judgment, that there is any- 
thing left but my consent ; and I tell you I’ve 
a great notion to give it,’ and the old super- 
intendent chuckled as he said it, and I hur- 
ried off. . 
“Well, there was a great change in the cli- 
mate about that time. ‘The hotel was con- 
sidered too cold and cheerless for me, and a 
change was suggested ; and -— well the extent 
of it is, that we’re to be married in the 
spring ; but I’m to finish my medical course 
first. Uncle Jack said they had no use fora 
doctor in the family ; but it had never pos- 


_ sessed a cowboy, and ‘it had aspirations. — 


Now, what do think of that, Mr. East?” 
ended Sandy, triumphantly. 

‘‘ Well,” drawled Chum slowly, ‘‘a fool for 
luck, I say”; whereat Sandy made such a 
savage attack upon him with our landlady’s 
sofa cushion, that I joined Chum in rushing 
him into the hall, and turning the key upon 
him. And that is about all I know of San- 
dy’s affairs, except that he graduated after 
hard study; and the handsome old gentle- 
man who followed Miss Ormalee and Sandy 
into the carriage in waiting at the Univer- 
sity entrance, and snapped the door to after 
him with a bang, carried Sandy’s diploma 
in his hand as proudly as if he himself had 
won it. 

Charles Roberts, 


SUPPOSE. 


SUPPOSE, that as at early dawn 

The crowd kneel, waiting at the altar rail, 
Behind them, noiseless, shadowy, should steal on 
Another crowd, as if behind a vail. 


Suppose, that as the shadows fall, 

And lamps are lighted, and the darkness grows, 
A step should sound upon the path without, 

A step familiar; O, my heart, suppose! 


Mrs.. Edward lv. 


Bacon. 
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PROTECTION. 


IN a country with free institutions and 
veneral manhood suffrage, it is necessary for 
the continued maintenance of any doctrine 
that the masses should be persuaded to it. 
They must be made to believe that their in- 
terests are served. It is for this reason that 
the doctrine of Protection has had invented 
for it in this country the theory that it sus- 
tains labor prices, and is therefore in the 
interest of the masses. 

The point is put in this way: low-paid 
labor means low cost of production ; high- 
paid labor means high cost of production ; 
therefore a country where labor is paid high 
cannot compete nor even hold its own with 
a country where labor 1s paid low ; and fur- 
ther that a free and open contest between 
two such countries must result in the lower- 
ing of the wages in the high wage country to 
the standard of the low wage country. If 
this claim be true, then indeed has Protec- 
tion, or the levying of public taxes for the 
benefit of private persons, good ground to 
stand on. If, on the other hand, it be found 
untrue, then is Protection again thrown on 
the precarious support of the lobbying so 
familiar in its political methods. ‘This 1s a 
question of fact, and it is the facts we must 
examine. | | 

If it be true that the lowest paid labor pro- 
duces most cheaply, and gives industrial and 
commercial supremacy to the country where 
it exists, then low wage countries must con- 
trol the commercial destiny of the world, and 
must continue to control it. The countries 
where wages are lowest are those in which 
slaves are held, as the interior and equatorial 
portions of Africa, ‘Turkey, Arabia, and con- 
siderable portions of Asia. Slaves are sub- 
sisted, but work without any wages ; conse- 
quently by this theory slave countries should 
easily dominate the industrial world, since 
W apes In them are at a minimum. 

Passing from slave countries to wage coun- 
tries we find the lowest price paid in India, 


(china, Brazil, Mexico,and the northern states 
of South America and in Central America. 
Waves in these countries for ordinary un- 
skilled labor vary from seven to forty-five 
cents a day. ‘lhe labor in these countries, 
instead of producing the great results the 
Protection theory claims, does the reverse ; 
and the product of labor being even lower 
comparatively than its price, these countries 
are poor. Instead of fearing these cheap 
labor countries we think of them with cheer- 
ful compassion,and send missionaries to con- 
vert them from the error of their ways, 

Coming now to the highly civilized coun- 
tries of Europe, I find the weekly wages in 
them, stated by a Protectionist, to be as fol- 
lows : 


Occupation, France. Germany. Italy. England, 
Bricklayers... ..:...$4.00 ~$3:60 -$3:45 $8.12 
4 5-42 4.00 4.18 8.25 
Paintems. 4.90 3.92 4.60 7:25 
Cabinet-makers.... 6.00 3.97 4.95 7.70 
Blacksmiths....... 5-45 3-55 3-94 8.10 
oo -5.55 3.50 3-90 6.50 
Gasfitters. 305 3-95 7-25 


The proposition of the Protectionist is that 
a low wage country can flood a high wae 
country with competing goods, lower the 
waves of the high-priced country, and control 
its markets. ‘The Protectionist expresses a 
profound contempt for theories and _princi- 
ples. Hewill admit that the economic prin- 
ciples of Free Trade cannot be logically over- 
thrown, but he stigmatizes them as ‘ theo- 
ries,” and declares that facts and experience 
destroy their validity. The question then is, 
Ido the facts contradict the principles of 
trade? 

In examining this first proposition we see 
that slave countries do not now compete with 
high labor countries, neither do they flood 
their markets with manufactured goods. The 
exports of slave labor countries are almost 
exclusively confined to products dependent 
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on climatic conditions, such as chocolate, 
coffee, tea, indigo, sayo, pepper, and bana- 
nas. They take in exchange for these pro- 
ducts the manufactures of the high-paid labor 
countries. This is not acondition of today 
only, but it has been the case from time im- 
memorial. 

In examining this question further, we find 
these slave and low labor countries do their 
exchanging and their trading principally with 
the country of the world paying the highest 
wages, that is England; and not with low 
labor countries engaged in the same manu- 
factures, as Italy, France, Russia, Austria, and 
(;sermany. It is the high wage country, where 
the laborer’s hours are the shortest and the 
pay the best, that produces the cheapest and 
controls the market. It is not at all, as the 
Protectionist asserts, the low wage countries 
that produce the cheapest and the best. 

The United States is still a high wage coun- 
try. Lhe tendency, however, is distinctly to 
a lowering ot wage rates. When our free land 
is exhausted and the population is as dense 
as in European countries, the fact will be 
apparent enough. The reason that we do 
not hold the world’s markets is that Protec- 


tion increases too much the cost of the mate- 


rials that enter into our manufactures. It is 
not the high price of labor which does this, 
for if this were the case England paying high 
labor prices as compared to other countries 
could do no trade with the world in compe- 
tition with low wage countries. 

The proposition that cheap labor means 
cheap production has another aspect. If it 
be true, it 1s just as fatal to the interest of 
labor with Protection as without it. The 
domestic industrial struggle here at home, if 
carried On under this doctrine, must operate 
to grind labor lower and lower, till a maxi- 
mum of hours and days work is achieved, at 
a minimum of pay. If cheap labor means 
cheap production, then are the interests of 
labor and of capital irreconcilable. It must 
In this case always be to the advantage of 
the employer to obtain his labor at the low- 
est rates, for his production will thereby be 
His safety asa producer at a 
profit will make it his main business to re- 


cheapened. 
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duce wages and to keep them down, ‘The 
establishment of this doctrine must make the 
lot of the laborer hopeless, for we unfortun- 
ately see every day that capital has the whip 
hand in contests between itself and labor. 

I deny this deadly and cruel doctrine. It 
is not true. Does the sagacious man with 
sickness in his family employ the cheapest 
doctor? No, he leaves that to the fool. Is 
it amongst successful enterprises that you find 
the lowest wages? No, it is amongst those 
of small profits. ‘The only exception is the 
monopoly, that with unholy grip wrings the 
blood from the people through defective laws. 
In the fair industrial fight, high wages are 
paid by the successful. I personally know 
of one case where the manager of a large 
business in this State is paid a salary of 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year. Could 
not acheaper man be obtained? ©f course. 
But in the opinion of these sagacious men 
a cheaper man would be more expensive, in 
that their business would not be so well man- 
aged, and would not be so profitable, What 
they gained in diminished labor expense they 
would lose ten-fold in diminished efficiency 
of labor. 

The most intelligent and self-respecting 
labor is the cheapest. It is not the ignorant, 
inefficient, cheap man that can produce at 
the lowest price in any business. If a large 
industrial establishment lowers its wages 
below the average in that industry, it will 
soon have the least efficient laborers engaged 
in that industry. Consequently, its product 
will diminish in quality, its plant will be less . 
economically administered, and. its profits 
will diminish. If all employers engaged in 
the industry lower wages, then the best work- 


“men will tend to other industries, and it will 


lose in general efficiency. ‘hose remaining 
will have their hopes and ambitions clouded, 
and the whole of the labor engaged will 
lessen in activity and effectiveness, and the 
employer will with his laborer lose money. 
Within reasonable limits cheap labor does 
not mean cheap production. In my own 
business ventures I know that this is true. 
A good man is always worth good pay, and 
a poor man is generally dear at any price. 
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I venture to say that every practical man will 
sustain me in this position. I believe that 
the interests of labor and capital are really 
one, and that the truest self-interest on the 
part of the employer is to increase the intel- 
ligence and efficiency of his laborers, and 
not to reduce their pay. ‘This latter course 
in the long run must diminish efficiency. 
This Protection doctrine that cheap labor 
means cheap production means an unending 
war between labor and capital,--a war to 
the knife and the knife to the hilt. . Its 


logical outcome is the re-establishment of 


slavery, for this is the minimum of. labor 
pay. 

In our own country we have had a strik- 
ing illustration of the fallacy of this Protec- 
tionist doctrine. Before the Civil War and 
during that war it was said and generally 
admitted that the abolition of slavery in the 
South would stop the production of cotton. 
Wages, it was held, could not be paid to 
farm hands in the South, and cotton pro- 
duced cheap enough to compete with coun- 
tries with labor at a minimum, as in Egypt 
and India.. Nevertheless, slavery was abol- 
ished, and nevertheless cotton is produced. 
Wages are paid, and more cotton is_pro- 
duced than ever was produced with slavery 
and no wages, and what is directly to the 
point, the cost of producing a pound of cot- 
tom is cheaper and less than it ever was with 
no wages at all. 

The second proposition of the Protection- 
ist to be examined 1s the assertion that Pro- 
tection creates and maintains high wages. 
This is a new doctrine. ‘The original argu- 
ments for Protection were that certain indus- 
tries in this country were infants, and were 
very desirable for the country to have, but 
that owing to the higher wages prevalent tn 
this country, as compared to those of our 
competitors, it was difficult if not impossible 
to establish them. 

Protection at its inception found wages 
higher here than in Europe, and made the 
fact the foundation for its demands. Now 
its advocates say that it makes and main- 
tains high wages. If. Protection makes and 
maintains high wages, then as a matter of 


course it must do so as well in one country 
as in another. What are the facts ? 

There are four European countries which, 
as to age, density of population, absence of 
free land, and their general conditions resem- 
ble each other as nearly as any four coun- 
tries of which I can think. ‘They are France, 
Germany, Italy and England. ‘The first 
three are Protection, and the last Free l'rade. 
Turning back to the Protectionist table al- 
ready cited, it will be seen that the wages in 
Free Trade England average more than 
double those in protected countries. Here 
we have the Protectionist’s own figures to 
show that Protection does not make and 
maintain high wages. ‘The fact is exactly 
the reverse; the three protected countries 
have the lowest wages, while the Iree ‘Trade 
country has the highest wages, although only 
a few miles from the continent where these 
other countries are. Not only are the wages 
higher, they remain higher, and are double 
those across a little arm of the sea. 

The logical outcome of Protection must 
be apparent to any one. It 1s, of course, no 
trade at ali. The absolute prohibition of 
imports means the. absolute absence of ex- 
ports. A one-sided commerce can by no 
possibility continue. Goods are paid for 
with goods. Money is only the convenient 
tool by which the exchanges are made be- 
tween persons and nations. Money is only 
paid from one country to another as a bal- 
ance to settle thelarge transactions. Itcannot 
be eaten or worn. When used, or exported, 
or imported in quantity, it is as a metal and 
not as money. ‘lhe exchanges and business 
of no country could be carried on for any 
length of time with money alone. In such 
an attempt the value of money as an ex- 
change medium in the country exporting it 
would rapidly rise to a point where the trade 
could not continue. ‘The price of all articles 
would necessarily fall, tempting the exchange 
medium back. On the other hand, the 
country importing money only would soon 
see the price of money fall and of all other 
goods rise. Thus would trade come to a no 
thoroughfare. The immense exports of this 
country are only possible by reason of its 
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immense imports. It must be clear to even 
a muddy thinker, that impediments to im- 
ports must of necessity be to an equal ex- 
tent impediments to exports. As Protection 
impedes imports, so equally does it impede 
exports. ‘This is an effect which the manu- 
facturer here, desiring a larger market, can 
put in his pipe to smoke, for he is really as 
much interested in having the world for a 
market as the poor farmer who pays for the 
whole business. | 

One country has tried the extreme of Pro- 
tection. It is the Empire of China. This 
country built a solid wall on its land side and 
forced all ships to be built with an open 
stern, thus preventing more than a close 
coasting trade, and absolutely forbade its 
ports to all foreign ships. Here was com- 
plete Protection in a vast country with diverse 
climates and products and hundreds of mil- 
lions of people. When the ports were opened 
by force, we have the recorded observation 
of the first visitors to show what the effect of 
Protection on this complete scale was. Infan- 
ticide was rife. ‘The labor system was _par- 
tially slave by the sale of themselves and of 
their children to rich men by the hopeless 
laborers. The pay of a workman was lower 
than it is today in China, and lower than it 
has ever been recorded in any industrial com- 
munity. ‘The Protectionists make a great 
fuss about introducing English Free ‘Trade. 
What then ? Is it the doctrines of the Flow- 
ery Kingdom they prefer ? 

Colonel Robert Ingersoll asks, ‘‘ Why do 
not Americans emigrate to England, if Free 
Trade is good?” Here is a question for 
him : Why donot English workmen emigrate 
to France, Italy, and Germany, if Free Trade 
is bad? Here is another problem for him or 
his ilk: If Protection makes high wages, it 
must first be felt in the protected industries. 
These with us are for the most part in the 
Kastern and Middle States, with many now 
in Ohio and Illinois. How is it then that 
Western men do not emigrate to these high 
wage States ? An examination of the U.S. 
Census will at once show that American em- 
igration is from the protected States and not 
tothem. If Protection is for the benefit of 
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the native-born American, how is it that he 
flies from it asthough it were a pest? How 
is it that the protected industries are more 
than half manned by men of foreign blood, 
such as Hungarians and Italians in Pennsyl- 
vania, and Irish and French Canadians in 
New England ? Here is a table showing the 
nativity of the labor in the protected indus- 
tries of three Massachusetts towns: 


Native-born | Foreign Latror 

Emploved employed 


The protected employer, accepting the 
doctrine I have already attacked, seeks his 
labor where he can get it cheapest. He cares 
no more for the American workman than for 
the dirt under his feet. _ He brings his labor 
from Europe by contract when he can, and 
when the law prevents, he still brings them 
in indirectly. ‘his seeking for cheap labor 
being an error, we naturally find asa rule the 
product of the protected industries inferior 
to foreign makes, and more expensive in the 
proportion labor bears to the output than our 
industries that stand on their own merits. 
The intelligent and self-reliant free-born 
American, I am convinced, can produce, if 
let alone, better goods at a less cost than the 
workman of any other country. Our unpro- 
tected industries do this today, and are eas- 
ily ahead in the world race. Not so the 
protected ones. It is not only that the Amer- 
ican knife is higher priced under the protec- 
tive system than the English; it 1s not so 
good. Itis not only that American cassi- 
meres under Protection are higher | priced 
than the English, but they are not so good. 
After nearly thirty years of excessive Protec- 
tion, after nearly thirty years of searching for 
cheap labor to make cheap products, and 
after thirty years of coddling by the govern- 
ment, and begging and log rolling by the 
protected industries, we still find them giv- 
ing poor product at high figures, and still find 
them begging and whining for Protection. 
It is said by Protectionists that the prices of 
protected articles have gone down, while the 
unprotected farmers’ products have gone up 
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It is a most inconsequent statement, for if it 
shows anything it shows that Protection. is 
the greatest fraud on earth and does not pro- 
tect at all. The fact these persons point out 
they state as though it were confined to this 
country. It is, however, world wide, and it 
is as true in Free Trade England as in Pro- 
tection America. 

Protectionists also set up the doctrine that 
the extraordinary progress of this country 1s 
owing altogether to Protection. How is it 
that protected China did not also progress 
wonderfully 2. It seems that our free public 
domain, open to the laboring citizen on the 
most liberal terms, has had no part in this. 
Our free institutions apparently go for noth- 
ing, and the security of the laborer in keep- 
ing his wages without having to fight for 
them, whereby he is encouraged to work 
and save, play no part in our progress. The 
schooling and consequent intelligence of the 
American born citizen is a waste of time ; 
the moral teaching of the churches all noth- 
ing ; the land on which we have grown and 
which we have developed is naught ; our free- 
dom, our self-reliance, our schools, our jus- 
tice, our morals, all nothing. Protection ‘1s 
everything. A more blasphemous and unpa- 
triotic doctrine could scarcely be devised. 

What! American freemen incapable of 
competing with slaves and paupers !- I never 
saw a slave or pauper that I would be afraid 
to meet in industrial competition. <A. free, 
intelligent citizen of this republic can paddle 
his own canoe anywhere. He can invent 
and apply his labor more economically than 
any man onearth. If it is not so, then free- 
dom is a failure. If the slave and pauper 1s 
the best laborer, then our institutions of free- 
dom a failure and a flaunting lie. ‘The best 
and cheapest laborer can sustain the indus- 
trial fight the best. If this laborer be the 
slave and pauper, then should all laborers 
seek for slavery or the poorhouse. Nothor- 
oughbred American can accept such a cow- 
ardly doctrine. 

It is indeed the business of every good cit- 
izen to be concerned about the conditions of 
labor. His own children, if they ever amount 
to anything, will be laborers after he is gone. 
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He must wish them to be so, for by labor 
alone can the faculties improve. By labor 
alone can health of body and mind be main- 
tained. ‘The line of activity for labor’s cause 
must never be to diminish the self-reliance 
of theman. ‘lhe responsibility for failure or 
success must rest with the individual. ‘The 
government can assume this only to the in- 
jury of the man. Our line of advance must 
be far from the greenhouse coddling of the 
Protectionist. Education should be made 
more practical. Sanitary regulations in towns 
and factories should be more studied. The 
inortality in some trades greatly exceeds that 
in others. One set of statistics I have shows 
the average age at death of farmers to be 
sixty-five years, while the average age at death 
of women operatives in the same district was 
only twenty-two years. 

So also the hours of labor and the employ- 
ment of children should be considered, to- 
gether with many other matters, all running 
to the welfare of the worker, without under- 
mining his self-reliance, while increasing his 
capacity, health, dignity, and manhood. One 
care must always be taken, and that is not to 
bring slave or pauper labor or any poor labor 
into contact with free labor. Labor is thereby 
degraded. We have an experience of this in 
America. ‘The free white labor in the South 
was degraded by contact with slave labor, 
and came at last to be called, as laborers, 
‘‘poor white trash.” So also in this State 
the introduction of Chinese labor will pro- 
duce, if persisted in, the same résult. 

No greater curse to our country ever hap- 
pened than the introduction inte it of slave 
labor, and of a race not sufficiently devel- 
oped to demand and maintain its freedom. 
Chinese immigration, if persisted in, will have 
different effects from those of the slave trade, 
but in the same line, and, I believe, equally 
dangerous. 

One strong argument advanced for Protec- 
tion is that Free Trade would be of advan- 
tage to England and Canada especially, and 
to the rest of the world in general, and there- 
fore it would be bad for us. Commerce and 
trade, in the idea of the Protectionist, is a 
one-sided affair. What is a benefit to one 
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country is an injury to another. The Pro- they hold that an individual American would 


tectionist is opposed to the trading of our 
products with England so long as we take any- 
thing back in manufactures. I cannot think 
what else wecould take. ‘The Protectionist, 
however, as a rule, expresses himself as 
strongly in favor of exporting our manufac- 
tures to Brazil, Mexico, and other similarly 
situated countries. The ground of opposti- 
sition to receiving English manufactures is 
that it will injure us, and he is studying all 
the time how to export manufactures of our 
own, and consequently to injure other coun- 
tries. 

The principles of trade, according to the 


Protectionist, demand that somebody shall be 


injured whenever international trade 1s estab- 
lished. Nothing is more untrue. ‘Trade, 
exchange, and commerce, whether individual 
or national, will never go on unless both sides 
see their profit. With freedom of exchange, 
such as we see in its perfection between our 
own States, everything is voluntary. We trade 
those things we produce easiest for those 
things we want most. ‘Thus it is also with 
him who trades with us. Ifaman trade and 
be injured or deceived he will surely be wary 
of trading with the same person again,-— 
while if he see his advantage in former trades 
he will be ready to trade again. So it must 
be with him to whom the trade is proposed, 
he must see his profit also. 

The individuals of one nation trading with 
the individuals of another are no more likely 
to continue a losing trade than the individ- 
uals of the same nation are to do so. If it 
be necessary to protect the individuals of this 
nation from making bad bargains with indi- 
viduals of another country, and to regulate 
their trading by government interference it 
must be equally necessary to extend this gov- 
ernment interference to protect the individ- 
uals of the nation from injurious trading 
amongst themselves. It certainly cannot be 
true that the American people, as intelligent 
as any people in the world, are going as in- 
dividuals to trade where they will be injured 
and not benefited. The lrotectionists as 
usual have not gone to the logical end of their 
tether in this matter, and I do not think that 


be a loser in trading with a foreigner, but they 
do say that the nation would be. It is diff- 
cult to see how this can be. It is none of 
the nation’s business in any case where a man 
trades, or whether he trades well or ill. The 
result of a man’s labor is his own, and he 
ought by all means to be free to do with it 
what he likes. ‘his is part of the value of a 
man’s wages or produce, and to the extent 
that his freedom in the disposal of the results 
of his labor is interfered with, to the same 
extent 1s its value diminished. 

Nowhere, curiously enough, is there a 
more complete demonstration of the advan- 
tage of Free Trade and the fallacy of Pro- 
tection than here in protected America. 
There is nowhere else so extensive a com- 
merce carried on without restraint as in this 
Union. This Free Trade is carried on over 
our vast country between places having differ- 
ent climates, different products, and different 
wages for labor. It is carried on between agri- 


cultural States and manufacturing States, 


mining communities trade with agricultural 
and with manufacturing communities. Wages 
are today one-third higher in San Francisco 
than they are in Massachusetts. In Southern 
California farm hands obtain nearly three 
times the wages they do in Mississippi. 
I am told that smelters in Montana receive 
about four times the daily wage of those in 
Jersey City. Still, under this perfectly Free 
Trade we exchange and exchange and seem 
very well satisfied with the results. The 
cheap wage States do not flood us uncom- 
fortably with their goods here in California. 
If the doctrines of Protection be correct, 
this Free Trade certainly must be a mis- 
take ; for they say a high wage community 
can Only trade with a low wage community at 
a loss. Especially must it be disadvanta- 
geous for the agricultural States to permit 
Free Trade with the manufacturing ones. 
The trading of the West with the East, of 
agricultural products for manufactures, must 
according to Protection, be an unmitigated 
evilto the West. It can make no.difference 
to the Western States whether an imaginary 
political line does or does not separate them 
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from the Eastern States. The economic 
condition could not thereby be changed, and 
it is just as much an injury to the. high-paid 
Western laborer to be brought in competi- 
tion with the Eastern cheap laborer as with 
any other cheap laborer. How can Free 
Trade be good for the United States as 
between themselves, with all their diversity 
of labor prices, conditions, and products, 
and not good as between the States and 
other countries? The doctrine of Protec- 
tion being admitted, the self-interest of half 
the States in the Union demands secession 
from the other half and from each other. 
Wherever wages are high, Protection is 
demanded against States where it is low. 
California, being a high wage State, witha 
few infant industries, certainly needs Protec- 
tion against the astern and Central States,. 
which now flood us with their cheap labor 
wagons, plows, agricultural implements, and 
other manufactures. 

If California does not need Protection 
against the cheap labor of the Hast, there can 
be no community that does need Protection, 
for the conditions in this State and in the 
East are exactly and completely the ones 
asserted by the Protectionist to be those 
‘requiring trade impediments. Not-long ago 
there was but one transcontinental railroad 
from California to the East. ‘To. put it 
mildly, the rates on this road were high, and 
the service slow and poor. The high freight 
tariff of the railroad was an impediment to 
trade exactly similar in its effect of increas- 
ing the price of imported goods to that of 
the government tariff, — with, however, this 
exception, — everybody paid the freight tar- 
iff, whereas every importer does not pay the 
full government tariff, because of the under- 
valuations and various abuses which honey- 
comb its administration. Recently three 
other lines of railroad have come to the 
Coast: Competition has given us a better 
service, and greatly reduced the freight tar- 
iff, whereby we are In a measure protected. 
These things have been considered a great 
advantage to the State, and everybody Is 
glad.. I pay one hundred and ten dollars 
fora wagon made inthe East, whereas a few 
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years ago, for a similar one made here, I 
paid one hundred and _ sixty-two dollars. 
Still, there are more wagon works in Los 
Angeles today than ever before. The State 
has prospered and grown under this lowered 
tariff. and in no parts more than in the South, 
where a competing road has made the lower 
tariff and better service most marked. 

Protectionists, to be consistent, would pre- 
fer the high tariff one railroad. They ought 
even to. go further and prefer ox-teams and 
mule trains, for by such means would insur- 
ance, interest, and freight add most to the 
price of importations. 

It does seem strange that supposedly 1n- 
telligent men will hurrah and shout and cel- 
ebrate at the lowering of natural tariffs by 
increased speed in transportation, increased 
security, and lower freight tariffs, while they 
fight every attempt to modify artificial tariffs 
set up by the government to impede the 
same trade. The city of San Diego has re- 
cently endeavored to secure a steamship line 
to Australia, which would have facilitated 
trade with that country. Many Los Angeles 
merchants have expressed their desire for 
the same thing, and would be glad to have 
steamship lines to many places. For what? 
Why, to facilitate trade between Los Ange- 
les and the world, Yet there are many ad- 
vocates of improving transportation and less- 
ening freight, who, as Protectionists, vote to 
have the government keep the bars up, and 
make trade impediments. On one side the 
invention of the world by improving and 
cheapening transportation has spread the 
light of civilization amongst mankind, has 
made a peace by commerce, has alleviated 
distress and famine, and has broadened our 
hearts and our heads to a larger view of 
human interests. On the other hand we 
have the Protectionists who follow the mon- 
strous and inhuman doctrine that the advan- 
tage of others is our loss, and the loss of 
others our advantage; who by government 
tariffs and bars endeavor to neutralize as far 
as possible the benefits we derive from the 
removal of the natural tariffs of time and dis- 
tance. Their minds are in the dark ages of 
wars and strifes,— of selfishness in its narrow 
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gress. 

California suffers greatly from the tariff. 
For our interests, even admitting Protection 
to be correct, we should have free jute for 
bags, free hemp for ropes, free iron for our 
iron manufacture, free coal for fuel, free tin 
for our cans, free sugar for our fruit men, 
free lumber for everybody, etc. ‘The only 
thing we produce in this list is lumber, and 
that of all things should be free ; a more con- 
servative and intelligent management Is abso- 
lutely essential for our forests. This is an 
irrigating State. With the forests destroyed 
on the mountains, torrents will form to alter- 
nate between flood and drought, the springs 
and streams will diminish in summer, flowand 
dry up sooner, and the State will tend to the 
aridity of Arabia. Wool on the free list would, 
I believe, benefit the woolen manufacturers 
In any 


They stand in the path of pro- 


and the wool growers themselves. 
case our agricultural lands can scarcely be 


put to a worse use than desolate sheep walks. 


protection receive on fruits 
amounts to nothing compared to the other 
protected industries. Prunes, for instance, 


vet 19 per cent, while iron, blankets, etc., all 


we 


receive over 40 per cent, and some over Loo 
per cent. The highest protective duty is 
over 300 percent. We thus have the big 
end to pay for protection and the little end 
to recelve. 

Undoubtedly the climate and soil of this 
State will some day give it the control of much 
of the fruit trade of the world. Only a few 
‘thousand acres are now In cultivation, andstill 
we are rapidly coming to a point where our 
product will fillthe American market. Weneed 
Canada as well as this country for a market ; 
we need the world for a market, if we are to 
fully develop our resources. ‘lo have the 
world’s market the fruit industry must stand 
on its own merits. 

To Eastern men we fruit growers say: 
“Come to us. On this vineyard the net 
profit per annum Is $50, $100, or even $500. 
On this orange orchard the net annual profit 
is from $200 to $800.” Howcan we be jus- 
tified in such statements when we appear as 
beggars before Congress, asking for the dol- 
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ing out of a Protection pittance for our 
bankruptcy ? 

There is no doubt that we fruit men in our 
tins, labels, boxes, houses, clothes, plows, 
nails, etc., pay in Protection a great deal more 
than we receive. Ihe brandy and wine 
maker can feel safe, for no Free ‘Trader ever 
thinks of taking off the tax on these. The 
old idea was that taxes were only justified by 
the necessity of government for support. 
The higher the taxes the worse off you were, 
the lower the taxes the better off you were. 
Taxes were considered a drawback, a disad- 
vantage, and a nuisance. Now comes the 
Protectionist with the proposition that taxes 
on the contrary area blessing, and any reduc- 
tion in them is to be resisted to the death. 
Every free citizen should understand that the 
public needs are the sole excuse for a public 
tax, and that no public tax for a private use 


_can ever be anything but robbery under the 


forms of law. 

The Protectionist comes to the government 
and says : “I am ina losing business or wish 
to go into a losing venture. For the sake of 
establishing this business, claimed to be a 
losing one, in ‘the country, I ask the govern- 
ment to establish a tax or tariff on all goods 
such as I propose to make. By this means 
the government will collect the tax from the 
people on the foreign goods used, while I 
will collect the tax from the people on the 
domestic goods used.” So Protection pros- 
titutes the principles of taxation. ‘The gov- 
ernment power of taxing is delegated to pri- 
vate persons for their private benefit, and 
private fortunes are augmented at the public 
cost and by public authority. 

No one can ever know what this system 
has cost us, or what injustice it has done. 
Our progress has undoubtedly been in spite 
of it, and is owing to our free lands, free in- 
stitutions, free schools, and free trade amongst 
ourselves. 

The tariff is full of abuses, wrongs, and 
injustice. Its administration hds always been 
honeycombed with dishonesty and corrup- 
tion. 

American copper ismade tocost Americans 
four cents a pound more than it costs in Eng- 
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land. American sugar refiners receive more 
drawbacks for exporting sugar than the gov- 
ernment receives in the protective tax. Draw- 
backs and bounties of all kinds exist, where- 
by Americans tax themselves to enable for- 
eigners to buy American goods cheaper than 
they, the Americans, can buy them. ‘This 
taxing ourselves to make goods cheaper to 
foreigners than to ourselves seems indeed the 
very height of absurdity. 

Amongst these goods on which the most 
bounty is paid are guns, bayonets, Gatling 
‘guns, and gunpowder. ‘Thus we tax our- 
selves so that in case of war we can be killed 
cheaper by foreigners with our own weapons 
than we can kill them. A case of the engin- 
eer hoist by his own petard.1 


cannot further load. this.article with the drawback 
tables and. the tarmff- duties: one desiring to:see 
them m-econdensed form can tind them ina pamphlet of 

une, Proteetion as. Free to be found in thre 
book stores. 
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‘The weakness of Protection is continually 
being shown by the combination of the pro- 
tected industries to lay their men off on half 
time, or to shut down part of the productive 
plant altogether, under an agreement that 
the factory closed shall receive its share of 
the proceeds from those who continue to 
produce. ‘Thus, the protective laws foster 
trusts, monopolies, and extortion. In no 
case do these protective combinations under- 
take to keep up the price of labor. When 
labor is considered by them, the question is 
how to keep it down. 

In conclusion, we may safely lay down 
two propositions, either fatal to Protection. 

First. — All freedom for man, consistent 


with order and morality, is good, and every 


infringement of freedom for any other cause 
is bad. 

Second. — All taxes should be exclusively 
for a public use. No tax for a private use 
can be just. 

Abbot Kinney. 


A LEGEND OF MARTINEZ. 


To the east of San Francisco and some- 
what towards the north hes a long, narrow 
valley. Its western extremity glides almost 
imperceptibly down to the bay of San Pablo, 
while its eastern end breaks into the rolling 
_ Briones hills, which reach so far that they 
finally disappear in the purple, misty distance. 
Somewhat more than a half a century ago 
this valley was unpeopled, but on the day 
when this chronicle of events commences a 
young Spaniard and his wife, mounted on the 
ack of a forlorn looking burro, pushed their 
way through the dense lupin copses whose 
silvery foliage extended as far as the eye 
could see in every direction, and even down 
to the water’s edge to mingle with the long 
waving tules. Tied to the pommel of Senor 
/amacona’s saddle was the leathern leading 
string of a second burro, which was heavily 
‘aden with the family possessions consisting 
of a sack of frijoles, a sack of maize, a frying 
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pan, a flitch of bacon, two pairs of red blank- 
ets, and a huge pack of miscellaneous articles. 

As the quaint caravan halted on the beach 
to rest, the Senora slid down from her perch 
on the burro’s back, and proceeded to stretch 
her tired and cramped limbs. After running 
about among the lupins like a delighted child 
for some time she crept back to her husband’s 
side, and placing a wreath of yellow and pur- 
ple blossoms on his head, she said earnestly, 
“Miguel, wh? can we not stay just where 
we are? I am worn out with riding, riding, 
riding; I am tired of seeing so many new 
places, and of never finding one which we 
can call our own.” 

Before replying, Miguel, with the wisdom 
of a good provider, glanced over the length 
and breadth of the valley, as if to measure 
its resources. It was between six and seven 
o'clock in the evening, and the western hort- 
zon was ablaze with gorgeous masses of or- 
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ange, scarlet, purple, and clear blue. Over 
the bay hung a thin violet mist, which was 
slowly creeping up and obscuring the hills 
that hedged in the stretch of still water. Im- 
patient at her husband’s long silence the 
Senhora exclaimed, ‘‘ Of course I know that 
we must have something besides beautiful 
landscapes to nourish the body: but if one 
can have a charming home and _ plenty of 
food at the same time it 1s so much the bet- 
ter, do you not think so, querido? There 
are laurels growing up the valley, and syca- 
mores as well, so there is plenty of water. 
In this bay we can tind enough fish to last a 
lifetime; and I am sure there is game on 
that big mountain which you see through 
that gap in the hills at our left hand. Now, 
Miguelito, say yes.” 

‘Dear littke woman, I always agree with 
Besides I feel sure that you are right 
it is too full of resources 


you. 
about this place, 
for us ever to die of ef Aambre,” answered 
the Senor with an easy laugh, as he gently 
disentangled himself from his wife’s arms and 
went to unsaddle the animals. 

“ Perhaps, Miguel, if we call it kl Ham- 
bre Valley, we shall always have enough and 
to spare, for things go so by contraries in this 
world,” suggested the Senora. So it came to 
be named El Hambre — Hunger — Valley. 

Miguel Zamacona was stalwart and light- 
hearted. He stood six feet in height, and 
wore his bristling black hair clipped close to 
his head. His eyes were afire with pioneer 
enthusiasm, his voice deep and resonant, and 
his muscular limbs well fitted to bear the 
heaviest strain of a settler’s life. As for his 
wife, she was womanly and engaging without 
being beautiful, more than this she was cour- 
ageous and uncomplaining,—-two qualities 
that go a great way with the masculine half 
of humanity. Only one who has suffered the 
privations of a pioneer life can fully appre- 
ciate the heroism its vicissitudes call forth. 
There are lonely days when one would gladly 
sacrifice a half of life to be placed in com- 
munion with the outside world once more. 
‘There are hungry days that'recall the harrow- 
Ing accounts Of certain famines during which 
the starving creatures gnawed the leaves and 
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the bark from the trees. In such moments 
one looks abroad and calculates the relative 
sustaining power ofevery herb in sight. Then 
there are the cold days when one almost per- 
ishes, and the scorching days when one Is 
fairly shriveled with heat. - But Miguel and 
his wife were young and strong, and they not 
only had endured these and countless other 
hardships, but they had apparently thrived 
under them. 

In time the young people built themselves 
an adobe cabin, Miguel making the. clay 
bricks and his wife helping him to place them. 
They even fashioned concave tiles for the 
roof, to take the place of the less durable 
thatch. When the house was completed, 
they planted a kitchen garden, which thrived 
as never a garden thrived before. Occasion- 
ally Miguel shot a deer ; then they would dry 


its meat and hang it away to use when the 


rains came, and they could no longer leave 
the house to hunt and fish. 

At last it became necessary for Miguel to 
make a journey to the city of Yerba Buena, 


as San Francisco was then called. At first 


the Senora Emilia would not listen to the 


proposition that she should remain at home, 
take care of the plants and the animals, and 
with her voice trembling with anxiety said : 
“But, Miguelito, to be alone three weeks is 
terrible! Even when you are out hunting for 
a day I grow desperate with loneliness, ~~ 1t 
chokes me and oppresses me.” 

“What! the bravest little woman I have 
ever known shrinks from her duty ?” replied 
Miguel in gentle admonition. Besides, I 
shall only be gone three weeks at the very 
outside. ‘lhe burros are fat and strong, and 
the one I ride will surely make the trip in 
that time. Then [ will bring back still an- 
other burro and ever so many new things to 
make our nest more comfortable.” 

Tt is as you wish, of course,” said 
turning her brimming eyes away and busying 
herself with the breakfast. 

When Miguel was ready to start, his wife 

ccompanied him as far asthe beach. After 
he had bidden her goodby, she climbed a 
neighboring bluff, shaded. her eyes with her 
brown lithe hand, and watched his big white 
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sombrero as long as she could see it. Once 
he turned and waved his handkerchief at her, 
she fancied that he passed it over his eyes 
as if to dry some furtive tears. Soon after 
that he turned a corner and was lost to view. 
The days seemed interminably long, — 
and © so dull! After the tenth day had 
passed, Emilia walked down every evening 
to the bluff where she had stood to watch 
him on the day of his departure, — she even 
called out to him, to make the dead silence 
of her-surroundings less oppressive. ‘lwenty 
days, and still no signs of the absent one. 
When three weeks had come and gone, Em1- 
lia’s anxiety knew no bounds, and towards 
the evening of the twenty-second day, when 
her suspense became unendurable, she went 
to the meadow where the burro was tethered, 
and throwing her arms about the animal’s 
neck she sobbed, ‘‘ Good, strong burrito mio, 
something has happened to your master, and 
you and I must go and search for him.” 
The burro pricked up-his long ears and 
whinnied intelligently, so that the Senora was 
certain that he understood every word. She 
untied the riata that tethered him and packed 
the saddle bags with frijoles, tassajo, and 
dried fruit. Strapping a pair of blankets 
across the saddle, she leaped into her place 
and galloped off, threading her way along the 
coast, sometimes up to the burro’s knees in 
the rippling water, and sometimes along the 
cliffs of shale that rise abruptly out of the bay 
at intervals, and thus break the smooth con- 
tinuity of the sands.- ‘The Senora’s piercing 
eyes, a hundred times keener on account of 
her anxiety, allowed no trivial mark to escape 
them. Every trail, rock and tree was exam- 
ined as she rode along. [rom time to time 
she slid from the burro’s back and placed 
her ear to the ground, hoping to hear the 
gallop of.an approaching rider ; but the only 
sound that broke the dull, lethargic silence 
was the plash of the waves against the nar- 


row beach. Even the birds forgot to sing. 


In the marshes however the bullfrogs prac- 
ticed their weird, discordant chant with a 
vehemence that only a June daycould inspire. 


June! and yet the distracted little woman on 


the burro’s back was blind to tke fact that 
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the mornings were sunny, that the time was 
June, and that all nature was reveling in mot- 
ley hued garments of surpassing richness and 
splendor. If she had been consctous of it 
she would have beaten her breast in the heat 
of her anguish, and would have cried out 
rebelliously : 

‘What right has the summer to rejoice, 
when I have lost my husband,-- when the 
life of my soul is gone? Kather let storms 
rage and the biting blasts of the tempest hide 
the weeping face of the sun. — Rather let 
earthquakes swallow up the hateful earth. 
Miguel! .O’my Miguel!” 

When night closed down, she rolied her- 
self in a blanket and lay in a springy bed of 
lupin branches. She lay down, but not to 
sleep ; she wished to rest the poor burro for 
the hard ride of the following day. Once in 
the night as she gazed through her tears at 
the stars, she heard a low moan. Springing 
to her feet and madly disentangling her limbs 
from the restraining blankets, she turned in 
the direction from whence came the sound 
and shouted, ‘‘ Miguel! Mi-i-gue-e-el!” 
Again came the cry, but her well trained ear 
told her that her heart had been deceived, 
and the sound was the voice of a hooting 
owl in some distant tree. She nervelessly 
relaxed her tense body and sank to the 
ground in an attitude of prayer. -At the first 
manifestation of daylight, she re-saddled the 
burro and traveled onward. Not twenty yards 
beyond her own resting place she found the 
gray ashes of a camp-fire. ‘To find even a 
trace of Miguel revived her sinking spirits, 
and led her to say frequently as the day wore 
on, **I shall soon find him now. He will 
come riding this way, and then he will be so 
glad to think that I have come to meet 
him.” 

The day drifted into twilight. A thin gray 
mist rose from the marshes, and as the dark- 
ness became more profound, faint flashes of 
peculiar blue light sparkled here and there 
among the tules. 
the throats of the birds that were sinking to 
slumber ’mid the branches of the distorted 
scrub-oaks, which clothed the more elevated 
of land: 


A low crooning came from 


Presently the moon rose : 


| 
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seen through the vaporous medium that 
enshrouded the marshes, it appeared to be 
an incandescent violet sphere. As it mount- 
ed higher it paled to dull gold, and finally 
faded into its normal tint of bluish silver. 
In the midst of these weird surroundings, 
the sefiora perceived a moving object in 
advance. Her sturdy burro pricked up his 
ears, opened his great jaws, and uttered a 
peculiar call, which was instantly answered 
by the object in front of them. 

Miguel's burro!” exclaimed Emilia, as 


with a strange tightening sensation about the. 


heart she called faintly, 

Miguel!” —then as they drew nearer 
the other burro she saw that the saddle was 
empty. 

“Where is my husband?” she angrily 
cried, forgetful in her paroxysm of terror that 
the poor burro was not gifted with speech. 

“Where is Miguel? © burrito mio, lead 
me tohim. Dios! why can you not speak !” 

The supplicating entreaty did not seem to 
be lost on the animal, for he soon faced 
about and retraced his steps, while Emilia 
followed on foot, leading her burro by the 
bridle. ‘They pushed their way through bull- 
rushes, reeking with the damp, foul moisture 
of the lowlands where salt and fresh waters 
mingle. [he Sefora’s feet slid out from un- 
der her more than once as they slipped on 
the elastic mold. When they had traveled 
an interminable distance the first burro whin- 
nied and commenced to nose the ground, 
and refused to go farther. The Senora‘leaped 
forward and roughly pushed the burro aside. 
Parting the long, swaying branches she bent 
forward, and then rent the air with a pier- 
cing shriek. 

‘Dios! Dios!isthismy Miguel?) O mio, 
speak, — speak, I say.” 

The pale, upturned face was not one that 
could speak. ‘The body was cold and rigid 
in death. Emilia cast herself upon the pros- 
trate form, and held her breath that she too 
might die; but death is not so easy to woo. 
The poor woman took no note of the wear- 
ing away of midnight into dawning, and of 
daybreak into the clear intensity of another 
June day. Dragonflies whizzed about her 


head ; the burros brayed, and the frogs kept 
up their harsh, exaggerated rasp, and leaped 
in and out of the pools with noisy plashes. 
When daylight had once more softened into 
gloaming, Emilia rose to her feet, weak, pale, | 
and terror-stricken. 

“Something must be done; I cannot let 
him lie here like this.” 

She looked around her, but found no bet- 
ter place in which he could lie, for there was 
little else than mud, water, and tules, as far 
as she could see. So she took his blanket, 
and covered him tenderly, On top of this 
she heaped a heavy mass of reeds, that tore 
and bruised her poor hands as she pulled 
them. When that was done, she placed some 
stones on the four corners of the blankets, 
and the burial ceremony was completed. 
‘Twice after she had started on her home- 
ward way she crept back to the side of the 
dead, lifted the blanket from off the white 
face, and became unconscious. O the strug- 
gle of the hour, when she finally left him to 
sleep in peace in his cold, damp bed. Only 
you who have loved and who have been 
robbed by death of one who is dearer than 
life, — only such an one can recognize the 
grief that paralyzes all feeling, that dries for- 
ever the tear springs,and clouds the sunshine 
of life till the bitter end. 

Once back in El Hambre Valley, the 
Senora succumbed to the effects of the 
exposure and excitement that she had under- 
gone. lor days she tossed on her bed in 
unconscious. delirium. No loving hands 
administered the longed-for relief. Then 
came an interval of consciousness. Weak 
and faint, she crept out of bed, and out into 
the garden. The soft velvet grass cooled her 
hot face. The sight of their familiar haunts, 
so gay and fresh, made her forget herself, 
and she called out feebly : 

“Miguelito! Where are you?” Then 
as her cry met no response, the truth flashed 
across her mind, and throwing herself upon 
the soft greensward she sobbed for release, 
and this time it came. 


A few years later some settlers chanced 
upon this fertile valley. There they found a 


} 
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woman’s skeleton partially imbedded in the 
rich black mold. 

“Died of starvation, poor thing?” ex- 
claimed one of the men lifting his hat respect- 
fully, as he looked down upon the bones. 


Then casting his eyes over the valley he con- 


tinued, — 

‘Who would ever imagine this to be a 
haunt for hunger!” 

‘*T don’t believe it 1s,” said another. 
propose that we stay here; there’s a garden 
and a cabin all ready for us.” 

* Not much,” said the speaker with deter- 
mination. ‘I never did feel right about set- 
tling in a place which death had pre-empted. 
I may be superstitious, Ill admit, but no 
money would tempt me to stay here.” 

“Well then, Bill, we Il move along. What 
shall we call it on our map, -— Death Val- 
ley ?* 

‘Hunger Valley would be better,” returned 
the first speaker, “though to my mind the 
creaser name, Ii] Hambre, would be an im 
provement. I’mno baby, but I do hate these 
ghastly American names that some of the 
boys give to new settlements,” and the map 
artist located the spot on his chart, and ina 
cramped, legible scrawl wrote Hambre 
Valley.” 

A\ town has sprung into being in El Ham- 
bre Valley, —a town that has been christened 
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Martinez. Beautiful homes adorn its sloping 
hills; orchards and vineyards clothe every 
available foot of land ; broad, winding roads 
stretch out in all directions like the myriad 
threads of a cobweb; green hedge-rows of 
cypress and osage orange border the farms ; 
palms and orange trees lift their proud heads 
in the great rambling yardens ; prickly pears 
nestle in neglected corners, overshadowed 
perhaps by old adobe houses that are laden 
with a tangle of wisteria, smilax, and roses. 
Everything speaks: of progress and_ thrift, 
everything but the one adobe cabin that 
stands to the left of the county road that runs 
through El Hambre_ Valley. 

It is said to be haunted by Senor Miguel 
and the Senora Emilia. Too small and incon- 
venient for a_ well-to-do American family, 
and too dangerous for any of the superstitious 
Portuguese in the vicinity to inhabit, the 
adobe remains tenantless. It is yellow with 
age, and discolored in patches with green 
mold and mud. Rank grasses grow on the 
roof where the mud has settled. In the dim 
twilight one’s fancy can transform the two 
yawning windows into eye sockets, the low, 
broad doorway into a gaping mouth, and the 
break just in the center of the black roof 
into the hollow left by the vanished nose ; 
the grasses might be a few stray locks. Yes, 
it makes a very fair skull. 

Emelte Tracy Swett. 
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ATLEMPTING to find a system of classifica- 
tion on which to present the dozen miscella- 
neous books of fiction now to be noticed, we 
start with the ‘‘ novels with a purpose,” and 
work away from them. «The first. place in 
such a classification, if indeed the purpose 
has not so overcome the novel that the book 
belongs altogether in another category, is 
undoubtedly due to a solid, repellant vol- 
ume announcing itself in its sub-title as ‘* A 
Philosophical, Lego-Ethical, and Religious 


Romance, in Four Parts.” The author of. 


Within and \WVithout,’ nameless on the title 
page of his book, may surely be acquitted of 
any attempt to obtain attention to his doc- 
trines on false pretences, for, in addition to 
the sub-title quoted, his preface says that the 
use of the romance is ‘‘merely a convenient 
form for impressing popular understanding,” 
and gives the true objects of the book, all of 
a highly metaphysical character. Then comes 


Within and Without. Chicago + J. Fhompson Gill, 
Manager and B, Publishing 


1507. kor sale in 
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a Philosophical Summary, to which the read- 
er is advised to make constant reference. 
There is accordingly so little of the jelly of 
romance admixed with the didactic quinine, 
that it merely increases the bulk of the dose 
without hiding the taste at all. Further- 
more, the book ends with an announcement 
of an Organum of Philosophy to which the 
present volume Is merely a_propaideutic. 
Considered as aromance it is worthless. All 
the characterstalk the same jargon of pseudo- 
philosophy, the main point of which is to 
introduce wherever they can be lugged in the 
words “within” or “without, printed in italics 
or small capitals. If anybody can do this, 
he is WITHIN the philosophical condition of 
the author : the condi- 
tion, and consequently unenlightened. Asa 
sample of the philosophical doctrines, take 
the law of analogy, which the author says 
should be expressed negatively, thus : 
ery act, thought, being, existence, phenom- 
ena [sic], — everything, in fact —is analo- 
gous to every other act, thought, being, ex- 


others are WITHOU) 


istence, phenomena — everything, in fact, — 
when divested of that in which the analogy 
does not consist.” Now and then thereis a 
little oasis in the desert of solemn nonsense, 
as for example, the sketch of little Miss Chip- 
pety, the worker on the outside of the Moody 
revivals, — but these are rare indeed, and it 
seems pretty clear that if the publication of 
the threatened Organum depends as intimat- 
ed on the expression of public desire for it, 
its thirty-two propositions and their corolla- 
ries will never see the light. 

Almost equally open to the charge of be- 
Ing a didactic novel, and yet on every other 
point the antipode of the book just noticed, 
is Edward Backward. 
Its purpose is to present in an attractive way 
the doctrines of socialism, and to do this Mr. 


Bellamy’s Looking 


Bellamy hit upon the ingenious scheme of 
putting his hero into a mesmeric trance for 
a hundred and more years, waking him up in 
a socialistic republic, the America of the year 


2000, Money has lost its power, or rather 
there is no medium of exchange except gov- 
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ernment credits. Every citizen because of 
his humanity is entitled to an annual credit 
covering every reasonable want, — all wants 
being met by labor managed and directed by 
government ofticials. Every person between 
the ages of twenty-one and forty-five is en- 
rolled in the “army of labor,” and the work 
of this disciplined host, free from all rivalry 
and clashing of interests, is found ample for 
a comfort and magnificence for the race 
undreamed of in the days of hap-hazard pri- 
vate initiative and cut-threat competition. 

It is not possible to give all the details or 
even all the main features of the ingenious 
system that Mr. Bellamy has worked out. 
His Boston of A. 1. 2000 deserves and will 
hold a place in the world’s Utopias, and it is 
impossible to read it without a stir of the 
blood, and the question, Why may this not 
be? Unfortunately the answer is only too 
apparent and too valid. It may not be 
because human nature is what it is. For 
example, in 2000, all persons, and more espe- 
cially all persons of mediocre ability, are to be 
highly educated, because they are thus made 
the most of, even if that be not much, and 
because they thus become more companion- 
able and pleasant to their neighbors. But 
all the educational facilities in the world will 
not inspire the love of study in the sluggish 
brain even in these days, when the possesston 
of a superior education Is a potent weapon 
in the battle for wealth, honor, and position. 
But when a man’s comfort in no way depends 
on his intellectual exertion, the mediocrities 
will find still fewer spurs to prick the skin of 
their self-content. Itis a bit amusing to find 
the boycott surviving as the most powerful 
social force in the beginning of the third 
millennium, for the discipline of the indus- 
trial army has as its compelling force the 
rule that *‘:\ man able to do duty, and_ per- 
sistently refusing, 1s cut off from all human 
society.” As a story, the book is intensely 
interesting, and no reader will ever lay it 
down with a yawn. It was a truly Boston 
idea that made the young girl feel in duty 
bound to fulfill the engagement made by her 
great grandmother. 

Having had a book that teaches philoso. 
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phy and one on sociology we turn to less for- 
mal didactics, in the books with a dominant 
moral purpose. Chief among these is Edgar 
Kawcett’s 4 Man’s a novel that would 
serve as a tractate for the teetotalers. It is 
the story ofa man’s struggle with an inherited 
taste for drink, a battle lost time and again, 
until delirium tremens scares the poor fellow 
into a resolve that holds. ‘The drunkard’s 
course from the first glass of beer at a Colum- 
bia students’ mock burial to the fearful end 
is told. with painful particularity. Columbia 
men, by the way, will not be pleased at the 
picture of student life given by Mr. Fawcett, 
and New York society people will doubtless 
tind their own, portraits somewhat too black 
in the drawing. As in all of the author’s 
work, however, there is a distinct falling short 
of the object aimed at, and the reader 1s all 
the time conscious of this, though he may not 
be able to analyze the feeling. ‘The charac- 
ters are distinct enough, but not real enough, 
and the minute details of how and why the 
hero drinks every glass of liquor, from one 
schooner of beer to many nips of absinthe, 
are wearisome rather than instructive. ‘The 
effect on his sister of the father’s murder in 
a bar-room, in making her a temperance fa- 
natic, and her relations with her easy-going 
husband, are better told. 

The moral purpose is strong also in 7/e 
Van Behind,” a book of some strength, it 
must be confessed, and yet one that is in- 
tensely disagreeable. It deals with people in 
the middle West, and largely with the lower 
castes In that region. John. Hollencombe, 
the hero, (by the way, won’t somebody in- 
vent names for the chief male and female 
haracters ina book other than the mislead- 
ing ones of hero and heroine ?) betrayed a 


“irl of the people, and the evil effects of his 
in follow him through a long career of out- 
vard prosperity, and crush him at the last. 
lhe ethical teaching is good, but the man- 
er of it 1s not, for the book is filled with 
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glaring improbabilities, and of needlessly 
minute descriptions of the bad manners of 
“the timber set.” As examples of the first, 
it can hardly be the custom in ‘‘the Paw 
Paw State.” for learned judges to take into 
partnership a clerk on the day of his gradu- 
ation, nor tor judges’ daughters to fling them- 
selves at the heads of such callow youths ; 
of the second fault the dinner party at the 
Timberlins is an instance. ‘It cannot be 
pleaded that to represent the lives of these 
people truly their vulgarity must be shown, 
for Miss Murfree deals with quite as common 
aset of people, and her books are never re- 
pulsive. 

ldealing with a similar subject, that 1s, with 
the rural districts of Arkansas, 1s Zew Gan- 
sett,” by Opie P. Read. It is, however, without 
the moral purpose, without the strength, and 
without the disagreeable tone of 7%e Man 
Behind. It is quite as improbable, however, 
in places, and the style is abominable. Here 
isa picked specimen, an evening scene : 

The chatter-jack sang in the oak-tree, and the 
droning black. bug, with clumsy bump, struck the 
a growing 


clothes line. —A soft, mellow lhght and 


shadow waltzed over the tields, and down the lane 
the bell-cow came, while the capering calf pressed 
his head against the bars to catch the appetizing 
fragrance of his mother’s breath. 


There are bright pages to the book and 
some good character sketching, as, for 
instance, old Hobdy’s talk, growing in lurid- 
ness as the attacks of ‘rheumatism come on. 
It is nevertheless no book to win a second 
reading, — nor even a first unless the reader 
be a person of much leisure or a professional 
reviewer. 

Of slight character and no marked good 
or bad qualities is /s#ra,sa story of the 
Mexico of the time of Maximilian. The 
author had a chance in material and setting 
to make a strong story, but his. hand 1s 
unsteady, and he fails when a climax is 
needed. ‘The description of the games. is 
good, but the battle scene 1s too much for 
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his skill. ‘lhe soldateras, or Mexican camp- 
followers, are well-drawn ; but the mysterious 
heroine is evidently a mystery to the author, 
for he presents no lifelike view of her, and 
even his denouement does not help matters 
greatly. | 

Taking a long leap backward into history, 
George Iulaci writes of Paris and France in 
the days of the Jacquerie uprisings, soon 
after the battle of Poictiers. He begins his 
story with a rather powerful sketching of the 
oppressed Jacques Bonhomme, and of the 
secret meetings where the peasants worked 
themselves into a fury that soon burst all 
bounds. The author’s feelings are, never- 
theless, with the oppressing aristocrats, and 
he insists on bringing in the threadbare 
device of making his bourgeoise maiden 
prove to be of noble birth, before he allows 
her to marry the vicomte. ‘There is_ not 
much attempt at character drawing, and but 
little success in making ancient manners and 
speech. The first chapter is the best of the 
boox, and that not good enough to redeem 
it. | 

In Sara Crexe? Mrs. Burnett has not 
reached, nor perhaps attempted to reach, 
the mark made in *f Little Lord Fauntleroy ”; 
though it is evident that the idea was to cre- 
ate a girl character somewhat on the same 
lines as the little American lord. It is by 
no means so fresh a theme, that of the proud 
child thrown on the mercies of a grasping 
boarding school mistress, and though no 
body but Mrs. Burnett could treat it just as 
she does, and few writers that have touched 
upon it have done it so well, still there is 
something of a disappointment. With all 
its inculcation of the pride that is only self- 
respect, and of generosity and truthfulness, 
it is doubtful whether the book will not harm 
most children, by confirming them in the 
idea that a teacher may be a tyrannical and 
mercenary creature, —a truth that children 
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are only too quick to see, and to imagine 
applicable in the special case where they are 
most concerned. Fancy the ordinary board- 
ing school child trying to put in practice 
Sara’s plan, when addressed by her teacher 
in an unbecoming manner : 


“As to answering, she used don't 


[ never answer when [can help 


tO say, 
answer very often. 
it. When people are insulting you, there is nothing 
so good for them as not to-say a word, — just to look 
at them and Miss Minchin turns pale with 
rage when I| do it.” 


In a pleasing volume” Sarah Orne Jewett 
has gathered together seven of the short sto- 
ries that she has printed in several magazines, 
adding to them’one new one. All of them 
are of New England life with one exception, 
when the scene shifts to Acadia. Miss Jew- 
ett’s work is of the conscientious sort that 
gives her likenesses a photographic charac- 
ter. Every reader familiar with the life of 
rural New England can name the originals, 
orif not the originals, yet what might have 
been the originals of all the principal char- 
acters. ‘The conscientiousness, the curiosity, 
the love of gossip, the veneration, the pride, 
the pugnacity, the thrift, that characterize 
the Yankee when unspoiled. by city influ- 
ences, — all these are typified. and illustrated 
on Miss Jewett’s pages... ‘This work is admir- 
ably done, but the reader that seeks tor ex- 
citement, for plot, or for the dramatic, must 
seek elsewhere. | 

Possibly in such a search Zhe Argonauts 
of North Liberty’ may be taken up, — Bret 
Harte can be dramatic enough when he tries. 
An OVERLAND reviewer Is in a peculiar post 
tion whena book by Bret Harte comes to his 
table. Vhe traditions of the time when Harte 
edited the magazine, and contributed to its 
pages the series of stories that made him and 
the magazine famous, still linger in the sanc- 


tum. When, therefore, anew book with the 
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well known name comes in, it is read with 
special interest, and a strong desire to find 
In it the old-time power, And yet it must be 
said, if anything be said at all about them, 
that the recent books and especially the most 
recent one, named above, disappoint such 
hopes.. Miss Jewett’s New [England we 
know, but where shall we find a North L.b- 


erty? To what purpose has Mr. Harte 


drawn a community wholly made up of hypc- 


crites? ‘Touches of the master’s hand are 
found on many of the pages of the book,—the 
hand whose cunning has often pleased us 
well, — but it is s:t to an unworthy task ; it 
no longer shows us the warm heart that hides 
beneath the red flannel shirt of the rough 
miner, or the generous impulses that. visit 
the gambler, making us believe that there 1s 
sood in every human heart ;*but it rather 
tries to undermine our faith in things -pure 
and high, by making it seem that the woman 
of the most saintly life on the surface is prob- 
ably only the most skillfulin hiding her real 
self. The plot is not clear, the characters 
are put together badly,.and altogether the 
book shows the grind of the wheels; it Is a 
pot-boiler of the most unpardonable sort. It 
is a pity it should have been written, and un- 
\Lr. Harte can do better, — or rather 
do better, — we hope that he will write 
no more. Far better is it to leave the world 
its faith in humanity, even if it be sometimes 
a mistaken faith, and far better for Mr. Harte 
to leave the thought of the I.uck, and ‘Ten- 
nessee, and M’liss, and Miggles unclouded by 
any such wretched later work as Z/e Argo- 
HAULS of North Liberty. 

‘To close are two books of translations, the 
first a charming collection of fairy and folk 
tales from the German of Baumbach.? ‘These 


less 


will 
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are the sort of stories that children love to 
hear, and yet the sly bits of satire and keen 
observations of life furnish amusement to the 
older person that reads them to the young- 
sters. In this they are much like Laboulaye’s 
work in the same direction. ‘lhe translator 
has done her work well, and the book should 
be popular. 

The other translation is a new volume In 
Roberts Brothers’ edition of Balzac, the pre- 
vious issues of which have been reviewed at 
lengthheretofore. In Afodeste Mignon’ Balzac 
deals with the lighter and sunnier side of the 
Comedie Hfumaine, often more of a tragedy in 
his hands. It tells of the love affair of a 
pretty daughter of a Havre merchant with the 
friend of a Parisian poet, carried on ina cor- 
respondence in which the friend masquerades 
as the great poet himself. The most amus- 
ing situation in the book is where I)umay, 
the watch-dog of the maiden, goes to Paris 
to pull the nose of the impudent scribbler 
that has dared from his garret to address the 
girl, and is amazed and confounded by the 
splendor of the Canalis mansion. ‘There are 
tedious places in the book connecting the 
various episodes, but the reader would as soon 
quarrel with life itself for its stupid hours, as 
with Balzac, for it is impossible in reading 
him to avoid the feeling that Balzac is life. 
The various favorable comments on the work 
of the translator in this series have probably 
induced the publishers to place her name on 
the title page of this volume. Miss Worme- 
ley has earned the right to be spoken of as 
among the successful translators of the day. 


lated by. Helen B, Dole. New York: ‘Thomas. ¥. 
(‘rowell & Cov ...1888, 

3\fodeste Mignon. By Honoré de Balzac. “Trans- 
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WHEN the periodic times arrive in which. every 
one’s attention is absorbed and nearly every ones 
mind slightly deranged by the -fervors of an impor- 
tant political contest, it becomes the place of jour- 
nals that ordinarily avoid expression on matters 
strictly political to put in their word in the interest 
of the higher public spirit as against campaign pol- 
itics. ‘Phe OVERLAND is by no means without a po- 
litical position, and that position has repeatedly been 
stated here. It is that. the best -and: freest place 
for an independent American citizen ts outside of any 
party subjugation 3 co-operating freely with one party 
or another, as the men or measures offered seem most 
for the gencral good in-each case ; supporting, it may 
happen, at one and the same election, one party in 


national matters, another m State, and a third, if he 
can find it, in municipal. Many very intelligent peo- 
ple agree that one should bolt) his party when it 
specially outrages his judgment, but insist that when 
he has ‘‘ nothing particular against ~ a nomination 
or policy he should: follow his party, even though 
the men and measures oftered by the other should 
chance to be somewhat: better ; that he should not, 
indeed, investigate which are the’ better, but take 
it for granted that those bearing a certain party 
hame always will be, unless he chances to know. to 
the contrary.. The voter's mental attitude seems to 
them properly that of the advocate or permanently 
retained attorney of one or the other party, instead 
of that of an umpire or juror called upon to. ren- 


der decision between two men or policies, 


Now if there were any fixed and consistent ditfer- 
ence between the parties, there would be some rea- 


son inthis. Tf, as in France, one party stood its 


very nature for republicanism, and another for mon- 
archy, or if either existed for a definite and > unmis- 


takable purpose, like the Prohibition party, the pre- 


Sump tion for and against it weuld not have to be 


re-examined at each electlon. But the Republican 


and: Democrath parties are not, cannot he, de- 


fined by any such permanent and unnistakable rea- 


No old party keeping in Organ 


sons for existence. 


ich successive selltiements of questions 


1 
in-be. The knowledge‘of in detinable and con 

y Wiil Is IN ANG Wi } 


nding presumption for or against either. 


the whole of ties 1 
Whole history of American Mtoe 


View. a certain trend or bias in the Democrath party 
and. high powers, und 
In the successive opposing parties toward paternalisin 
11) @ntralization, isammiustakalile: there is no oth- 
er distinction that has continued through all party 
chi this Ole has been cal scared 


ETE. 
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immediate party exigency again and again, and Is 
largely unconscious, a matter of unconcern to the 
great majority of the voters and the machine poli- 
ticians.. As a corollary, there has. always been in 
one party a disposition toward. the revenue idea in 
laying national taxes, and in the other a disposition 
to magnify the protective idea. But, as everybody 
knew six months ago, and will know again when the 
evasionsand unfairness of the campaign are over, sev- 
eral of the most influential men inthe Republican party 
were from the outset disbelievers in. the whole idea 
of protection, and -several. in the Democratic party 
believers init ; while between these extremes al! 
shades of opinion were found in both parties, and 
the rank and tile eared very little about. the matter. 
The party planks on the subject, even in national 
platforms, and oftener in State platforms, could 
more than once or twice have been transposed with- 


out meking any. practical difference. 


THIs year the two parties have been forced, the 
one by the personal ascendency of the President. the 
other by the triumph of its high Protectionist wing, 
and both by the imminent question of the surplus, 
into. distinct. declarations on the tarift question, 
Hlowever dim, therefore, the general line between 
*Kepublican principles” and ‘Democratic princi- 
ples,” it is possible in the present instance for the 
voter to know with great precision what he Is voting 
for, in-choosing between Cleveland and Harrison. 
No personal consideration. need enter into. the 
matter. Jjoth nominees are worthy gentlemen, and 
have tilled honorably the positions. of. pubhe trust 
they have held, in their different degree. “Phe vita: 
consideration of civil service reform need not greatly 


affect the choice: Mr. -Hlarrison has not) showed 


special sympathy with the reform, but neither is 


there reason to suppose him hostile to. it; and the 


President, while. known to be a’sincere friend to it, 


has not. proved able to enforce his views to any 


marked extent. The chief agency in forcing further 
reform will doubtless be the daily improving. publi 
opinion, “The. only sure and calculable effects 

result from ‘the vote this fall are such as beat Upean 
the taxation and economic conditions of the country, 
and: therefore economic: considérations, must take 


precedence this time.in deciding the action of inte 


- 
Voters, 
To decide then which of: tax: tion of the 


two Now offered the Country is fon Its best interest, 


is the duty of every voter. wall Wrong and 


unpatriotic for him to take it-for granted that the 
one offered by Tis own party is necessarily the bes: 
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and foolish, because, whether he be a Republican or 
a2 Democrat, his party Is in a new position, one pre- 
viously denounced and still deprecated by many of its 
own members. He should consider the question in- 
volved: from the bottom up, as if it had been pro; 

unded to him upon his arrival here from another 
planet. Putting aside campaign recriminations and 
efforts to befog the matter on. this side and that, and 
taking the plain. declarations of the two parties, (to 
which they are, for once, so distinctly committed, that 
they willhave to stand by themin action) the Issue Is 
simply this: Our taxation is now producing a reve- 
nue In such excess of the requirements of the gov- 
ernment for current expenses, that the money Is being 
drawn into the Treasury to le idle, at the rate of 
fifty or sixty million dollars a year, some hundred 
and there. 


fifty million being already congested 


both. parties agree that the business-of the country 


cannot bear this withdrawal of circulating medium. ° 


The. Republican party proposes: To increase 


expenditures: by public works, pensions, etc., and so 
pay out again into circulation. part of the surplus 
taxes ; 2d. To take all taxes from home-grown tobac- 
coyand spirits used in the arts, etc.; 3d. To -repeal 
axes. on imported articles not) produced» our 
ountry, and increase taxes on others to a point that 
will lessen the revenue: by checking Importation ; 
tth.. Po take off, if necessary, all remaining internal 
revenue taxes. The Democratic party proposes: Fst. 
Tro. remove the tax from home-grown tobacco ; 2d. 
To reduce the taxes) on: imported goods: from -an 
average of about forty-seven per cent to an average of 
about forty per cent, making these reductions upon 
articles of necessity and the raw materials Of manu- 


facture 


IN general, thus, both parties will remove taxes 


from. domestic. tobaceo,. the Democratic: rather. as 


concession than otherwise; Temocratic success 
will in) addition reduce the taxes upon imported 
articles. by about. one-seventh, this: reduction being 
made upon-revenue principles Republican: success 
will in part increase expenditures and in part reduce 
taxes, this partial reduction being made upon rigic- 
The particular articles 


ly protective principles. 


ipon Which -the lowering of taxes proposed. by the 
Democrats will occur can be easily learned from: the 
Mills bill: 
\s the 


shape,it is not so easy to know where their reductions 


wool 1s the most consph ifem. 


Kkepublicans have -no specific measure in 


will fall; study of the tarit list (it is: just-published 


good paper form by Belford, Clarke, & Co., Chi- 


ago) Will show what articles not. produced inthis 


untry, and not: luxuries, are. still taxed ; ane. all 


“fuetrion not. made upon. these (after the remission 


} 


the tobacco tax agreed on. by both parties) must 


ll on the internal revenue, consisting chietly of the 


course, the amount of 


domestic liquors. Of 


reduction Of taxes, anc the articies to: be 


hed thereby. depend on the extent to which the 


ite. 


proposed increase of expenditure is to go; and _ no for- 
mulated measure for this has been proposed by the 
party as a party. But as it stands the issue is clearly 
enough drawn for any one. We have no opinion to 
ofter as between the two policies. We have stated 
them colorlessly, and hope that. some at least among 
the OVERLAND readers may be influenced to consider 
them colorlessly, without reference to party names or 
They need not be aftected in the 
the 
question of-free trade. remains a purely academic one 
It will inevitably be drawn into the 


partisan cries. 
matter by liking or dishking for free trade : 


in this country, 
discussion of the next three months ; but the present 
question is between a strictly protective tax of about 
47 per cent, and a largely protective revenue tax of 
about 40 per cent, with the resulting differences. in 
the matter of expenditures and of internal revenue. 


‘ Betsey and I in Alpine County. 


Now, buckle the saddle. tighter, and make it good 
and stout, 

‘* for things at home are crossways and Betsey and 
I are out,’ — 

Out for a morning ride, over the hills and away; 

Cleaning house is the fashion, we are glad to be gone 
today. 

Betsey’s the name of my pony. be careful! None 
of that! 

Wait! IH be in the saddle as soon as I tix my hat. 

One, two, three! I am ready. 
the hill, 

Then through the woods it is level, you may go as 


First, we will go up 


fast as you will. 


This mountain aif is inspiring, scented with odor of 
pines 

Now we have reached the hilltop, I do not want the 
lines ; 

I will tie them round the pommel ; take your sweet 
will-and way ; 

You always have carried me safely, I trust that you 


will today. 


To be alive is a pleasure such a fresh, bright day as 
this : 

'no one iS looking,— I just give you | kiss: 

Hlere on your smooth brown neck, under your flowing 
mane. 

be sure not to-tell of it, Betsey, 1t would seem to be 


given \ ain. 


Stand still for a moment, 7/0977 anize, We Will look at 
the view from here, 

Away in the distance are mountains, snow-covered, 
white, and clear. 

The greenness and beauty and freshness lie round up- 

on every side; 

huiet and peace of the hilltops seem spread out 


houndless anil Wk le, 
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Over this side of the valley, with their. rough gray 
heads m air, 

Are pillars of rock like sentries, guarding the place 
SO fair, 

Or ruins of some old castle built in the long ago, 

I see the places for windows looking out on the vale 


below. 


On the opposite side of the valley, half diudin aclus- 
ter of trees, 

I see something shine like a diamond, as the branch- 
es sway in the breeze. 

[t is a fake, Lam certain ; it looks from here likea 
gem 

Set on the garment of Nature, in-the ‘broidery of its 
hem. 


[ know ‘tis the heartof summer; but here is an arch 
of Snow, 

The sun has not melted it yet,— it seems it was loth 
tO go, 

As T am unwilling tourge my pony’s nimble feet, 

Toturn away from this grandeur, this beauty so com- 

plete. 

But we must be turning our faces and starting owt 
for home 

I lay my hand on the bridle, somehow the tears will 
Conic, 

lor the picture spread before me it seemeth all too 

grand, 


It tills me, thrills me, in a way I cannot understand, 


Such restfulness and quiet, such gladness in omy 
heart, 

This joy and peace shall always of-each new day be 
Apart 

My cup of blessings seemeth full, it brimmeth o'er I 
know, 

And singing softly, I ‘* praise God, from whom all 
blessings thow.” 


Sarah 


In the Valley. 


ABOVE the grain the air is bright and clear 
[ see the crest of Mount Diablo rise 
Against the blue-gray depths of cloudless skies; 
And the Sierras, snowy-topped, appear 
Purple with shrouding: mists ; [ know how near 
Above their heights the quict heaven lies, 


Not cold and dark, but warm as. loving eyes, 


When foudly gazing on the one most dear, 


Phe yel 


I know how soft upon the rocky stee}s 


day.as garish inthe valley, 


And »ine-clad hills the mellow sunlight’ sleeps 
> i 


eve the dav ana 


And when at night are met, 


Hlow weird the subtle darkness on them creeps. 
flow can the heart that loves:such scenes forget ? 
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In the Valley of Avenal. | 


fAvenal Valley is in the western portions of Tu- 


lare and Kern counties. [t 1s sometimes called 
‘Sunflower Valley,” and is designated on maps 
as ** McClure’s 


The name Avenal (oat field), which ap- 


made from the government 
Valley.” 


pears to be the oldest of its several names, was given 


survey 


it because of the wild oats which grow there. It 
was in this valley that one. Pacheco ‘was shot and 
killed in the fall of 1886. had 


ofa crime in the: Superior Court. of Santa) Clara 


been convicted 


County, and sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment | 


— 


the. State's prison at. San Muentin. Ile escaped 
from the custody of the sheriff and Hed to this valley, 
} 


where he was ambushed by a sherith and posse and 


called upon -to surrender. Instead. of surrendering, 
Pacheco. discharged his rifle at his pursuers and fled. 


Ile fell riddled with bullets. | 


How stull the Valley of Avenal ! 


Phe loud and shrill noéeturnal noise 


he wild coyotes make, 1s hushed ; 
The only sounds, the songs of birds, 
The virgin soil. unturned by plow, 
These unkept fields of native weeds 
Are elognent of lasting calm. 

Man's ravages are here unknown ; 
And man himselfuis unannounced, 
Save as yon cabin tells 

shall One day be 


That here his home. 


‘his mountain girth in one place broke, 
The rocks, the stones, the soil déclare 
That onee this valley clasped a lake ; 
Dut who beside its shore has stood, 
What: scenes of trattic or of sport 
Upon its glassy surface passed, 

Or how the waters left. their bed 

And gave its mold for man-to till, 

Or whether when that mold was dry, 
And o'er the wale the grasses grew ; 

A race of.men unknown, 

Who left no token of their times, 

In her embrace, lived, loved, and died. 


(an ne'er be told’ to mortal man. 


While yet I mused, the morning sun 
In splendor clothed the western hills. 
In grace.yon gentle slope appears, 
And there a crag, abruptly grand, 

In condescension nobly smiles. 

Phese mountain walls a barrier seem 
Against the sins-and- pains of dife : 
happy. thus to be walled in 


rom all of human wrongs and woes:! 


Bat had come a day 

While Tmused of peace secure 

The quiet air-was pierced. with sounds 
the hills with scorn the discord mocked 


by hostile - guns was man announced. 


Lo 
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An erring man met sudden death The dusky wood is full of ambushed song 

In-Avenal ! Hlis soul was sent Concealed in sweet wild throats, | 
Krom man, avenging and unjust, ‘Too lazy now the dainty brown-winged throng 

To the all-just avenging God ° To pipe their wonted notes. 

Pacheco would not render up They trilled at dawn and sang the morning through, 


Llis freedom to the law’s demands, Untiring minstrels they ; 


Ile fed to this secluded vale But nvon’s high blaze of burnished gold and blue 
And reckless met a soldier’s fate. Has hushed their roundelay. 


oF ; The drowsy herds in shadows cool recline, 
O, Valley of Avenal, thy woes 
And dream of dewy green ; 
Begin as man invades thy soil! 
' Phe crooning bees in every fragrant vine 
Phy hills shall ever stand on guard, : 
And honeyed cup are seen, 


} And smile and frown forever more,, 
But smile and frown on other scenes ; Proud yellow poppies flame along the slope, 
Thy worth to man no more unknown, The cricket's glee is shrill ; 
Now shalt thou know his many woes, Dun, blinking owls in deeper hollows grope, 
Upon thy soil through countless years, While motionless and still 
Shall men be born to strife sin. 
In human blood, I read thy fate, The small striped lizard basks on stony bed, 
Phy dedication now Is mace. When pale wild roses reel, : 


: Though fiery mountain pinks with richer red 
Put thou shalt learn that man is great A welcome kiss reveal. 


In arts, in arms, in mind, in heart. 
Phrough him shalt thou be known afar. Green grapes grow purple Mths throbbing heat, 


Thy beauty and thy worth thy sons And nodding columbines 


[In loyal, native pride shall sing Swing lower still their lamps of incense sweet 
Long ages hence throughout the world. Before their hidden shrines. 
Thy indolence, thy quictuce, 
brain 7.1 So stealthy creeps the wind athwart the wheat, 
fo active life shall man convert. no 
sunflowers and thy rank wild oats, 
No ripple stirs the water at my feet 
Competitors in christening thee, 
Serene as nuns’ eyes shine. 
Shall be torn sudely from thy breast. 


But waving grain and fruitful trees, Slim dragon-flies dart swiftly up and down 

And vines with lavish clusters rich, The isles of sunshine gay, 

And rarest flowers from other climes And beat from off the thistle seeds their crowns, 
Shall make more beautiful thy fields With wings as light as they. 


Than these fair children of today. 
The “broidered, blissful butterflies 


And learned men shall ponder o’e Float slowly, safely on ; 
Thy present name, and question why Tis gala day ; abroad no hunter hies 
Avenal : and with their love Tull their short hour is gone. 


Shall search and with each other vie 
Te be the foremost one to say In garden niches liltes breathe a prayer, 
What in thy fields read today, Pheir golden hearts agiow 
Magnolias lift on high bevond compare 
lobes of chiseled SHOW, 

In Summer Time at Santa Barbara. > 


Ez,” a queenin robes of amethyst, The trembling peperel’s, pendulous sway 
With shifting pearl ts crowned 5 Is almost unperceived 3 
Afar the isles in veils of opal. mist [t scarcely quivers 1n the windless play 
Are languorousls drowned, Of sunbeams swift received, 
Of sapphire luminous. the atmosphere, The peaceful palm 4 oints on to higher planes, e 
Caressing, warm as love, Unmoved as pyramid ; 
And all-the paths of light ore crystal clear, Eternal verdure on its calm brow reigns, 
Below, about, above. Emblem of fountains. hid. 
The bare round bosom of the balmy hills Cross-bearing passion-blooms their tendrils twine 
Burns bronze beneath the sun ; About the trellis gray ; 
The apland torrent narrowed into rills The silver olives whisper Palestine 


In liquid light doth run. And. sigh their souls away. 


+) 


While all the tendér oder of the place 
[s languorous as Wine, 
Whose perfume was some ancient. vineyard’s grace, 


ire dawned thisday of mime. 


The children gaze from: out the school-house door, 
With longing to be free ; 


How gladly would they give t! 


nel stu lied. kore 

‘To be a bir: DF bee, 

Or anything that roams the woodland ways 
In wanton Inberty, 

Rejoicing in the glorious summer days 


That flush with frurt the tree, 


To dwell! secure beneath the silent stars, 
‘The scented leay es alone 
Between them and the sky's broad azure bars ; 


So childhood makes its moan. 


from casement deep, all honey-suckled oer, 
Star-eyed Speranza peers, 
And yearns for night to bring to her once - more, 


The VOL that lulls her fears. 


In music s- language oft it tells the tale 
So sweet, so true, so old; 


strings so frail, 


Strong fingers lightly strike the 


The story to unfold. 


Beneath her window will the loved One wart: 
Castilian roses blow 
Hfer answer down at eve, the crimson gate: 


Of Paradise drops low. 


A fairy fleet of snowy cloud-sails lies 
On heaven’s cervlean sea: 
Along the sands the sobbing softly dies, 


Before it reaches me. 


The world. ts perfect peace ancl life ds rest, 
So dreamful is the air: 
No sorrow heaves my slumbrous, quiet breast, 
has sealed my Care, 
Filiette Estelle Prescott: 


Sleep s kiss 


Morning in the Mountains. 

THe cherub day behind the skirts of night 

Peeps laughing over the hills, and glances through 

Phe darkness. and the shrouding mists of blue > 
And soon the mountains are aglow with light. 
Ilere is a rocky steep, whose sun-brown height 

Is clothed in green of many a varied hue ; 
There, in the dee} ravine, bursts onthe view 
A seacof fog, with billows foaming white. 
The soft deaves rustle fiuntly everywhere 
The jovous waking from the darkness brings 
A subtle stir of morning in the air; 

Wath noisy tlattering of little wings, 

From out the 


And greets with repturotus 


chaparral a songster springs, 
the daylight fair. 


borna Woods. 


ak mes 
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On the Hill above Alabaster Cave. 
SOME -artist’s hand should trace this matchless scene, 
For words are futile to depict the lines 
And varying shades of undergrowth and pines, 
The warm brown blending with the myriad green ; 
The clear brook softly murmuring between 
Phe sun-lit hills, and glimpsing on its breast 


A thousand fluttering leaves 3 while in the wes! 


Veiled softly in the faint blue misty screen, 
And touched with golden haze, the mountains rise 


Against the azure plain of cloudless skies. 
Flere in these hills the eloak of languorous day 


[5 soft and warm ; and couched upon her. bed 


tapestry of green and golden spread, 
Che sweet day lies and dreams her life away. 
l Ala 0 


Coloma. 


To this fair valley, green with fruitec trees, 
And slumbering now through long, long sunny days, 
(once fervent thousands came by weary Ways, 
()'er desert wastes and mountain wilds, or seas 
Icy and far and stormy. l-very breeze 
Brought voices new of men, a golden haze 
Of magic dreams had led by night ; their gave 
by day was tixed on wondrous destinies. 
Cloud-like the luring rumors went before, 
And following on they reached this chosen sy ot. 
Where a poor man, of humble hfe and lot, 
Had found the bright prophetic bit of ore ; — 
Beside his grave and from his vine-grown cot, 
Still may be heard the river on the shore ;— 


Stull may be seen the stream that singing flows 
Swift from its mountain sources, down where bands 
Of many men from many far-off lands 
found treasure, lost as soon. Up towards the snows, 
And seawards through the valley, soon there rose 
Smoke of a thousand camp-fires. ager hands 
Turned over rocks and stones and shining sands, 
And hearts beat quick and hope forgot her foes. 
Silent. today among the ferns and pines 
The valley sleeps ; scarce two-score homes are here ; 
The iris sky shines cloudless, high and clear, 
Month after sunny month above the vines ; 
While rosy peaches, purple tigs, each year 
Spring from the hearts of old deserted mines. 
° Minna Caroline Smith 


Coloma. 


was thy gold, Coloma, to-the crown 

Of radiant hills that all about thee rise ; 

The rocks on which the amber sunlight Nes ; 
The valley, with the shadows creeping down 
At solemn twilight, on the silent town ? 

What was thy gold: to cloudless, star-gemmed 

skies, .- 
When Night to slumber on Earth's 


And wrans- his. robe about her-mantle brown ? 


} 
bosom. Dies, 
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Far better are thy beauty and thy rest, 
The. bright air, fragrant with the breath of 
pines 
The vales, where soft the summer. moonlght 
shines ; 
The rocky steeps the deers light foot has pressed; 
These are thy glory, and reward my quest 
bar better than the wealth of all thy mines. 
Wood 


Frijole Arroyo. 


THtk RE a cloud of: sweetbrier lifting 
laces like the morning’s glow. 
There a meadow white with drifting 


Of the satin flowers’ snow. 


Phere a fragrant breeve is sleeping 
(Never breeze so sweet before ! ) 
Where the purple lupine’s sweeping 

Sea-like to.a cottage door, 


And beyond the pink sweetbrier 
Vhere’s a hillside all aglow, 
\ll-a wide, bright flame of tire 


Where the Indian brushes grow. 


hook. Reviews. 


There the fir trees dark and solemn, 
Cool and odorous branches spread, 
There in column after column, 
Like marshaled hosts to battle led, 


stand the redwoods, tall and stately, 
They, the mighty ones of earth, 

Phere hate grown to heaven greatly 
Since the night-time of their birth. 


There the red madrofio blushes 
by the flowing of the creek, 
(lust the dusky hue that flushes 


In an Indian maicen’s cheek.) 


There a mountain stream is gliding, 
With a hundred twists and turns, 
Kushing over bowlders, sliding 


Through long avenues of ferns. 


© the lawn and garden closes, 
Never touched by gardeners art! 
lyearer are their sweet wild roses 
Than all others to my heart. 
lear are all the dips and hollows, 
lir-crowned heights and. valleys fair: 
Their beauty calls and my heart follows 
At its bidding and is.there. 
Wk. Rowantiree. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Scudder’s Men and Letters. 


thoughtful, scholarly essays 
‘pom the literary men and moods of our time, wall 
do wellto read and Letters by Horace E. Scud- 
In the graceful preface addressed to Ilenry 
My occupation has 


who enjoy 


der. 
Mills Alden, the author says : 
compelled me to print much comment upon contem- 
poraneous literature ; fortunately, IT have been able 
for the most part to work out of the glare of pubh- 
Is. always a something us. that 
after a while the anonymous critic 
tired of listening to the whisper in 


city. But there 
Whispers /, and 
becomes a little 
his solitary cave, and is disposed to escape from it by 
coming out into the light evenat the risk of blinking 
. little. One craves. company for his thought, and 
is not quite content always to sit in the dark with his 
vuests.” 
\s daylight guests. then, weenter with the writer 
the homes of Mulford, Longfellow, and Emerson, or 
re introduced to less familiar English men and wo 


men,—to Dr, Muhlenberg, founder of St. Duke's 


Boston? Hloughton, Mifflin, & Co. For sale.in San 
Francisco } kKland A Pierson, 


ILespital and St. Johnland, to Annie Gilchrist, the 
charming wife of Wm. Blake's biographer, and to 
lk rederick Denison Maurice, the “* Modern Prophet,” 
of whom Mr. Scudder writes, ** now Maurice was at 
once the most humble of men, and the most confident 
in the delivery of his message from God to. man.” 

Mr. Scudder possesses great sympathy in analysis, 
Ele strikes the keynote of Longfellow ’s skill when he 
says, ‘* [le was a consummate translator, because the 
vision and faculty divine which he possessed was di- 
rected toward the reflection of the facts of nature and 
society rather than toward the facts. themselves. ‘To 
tell over again old tales, to reproduce in forms. of 
delicate fitness the scenes and narratives which others 
had invented,— this was his delight.” 

Landor’s works are recommended to the English 
student as giving a truer: idea of classical literature 
than can. be derived from translations of Greek and 
Ilistory on the Stage, 


— 


[atin authors. .Americat 
Aspects of Llistorical Work, and The luture of 
Shakespeare, are other subjects. treated in this vol- 


» searching eur. history for dramatic. situa- 


~ 


ume. 


our author tinds one, and but one of eminent 


the life and death of Captain John 


tke Ms, 


merit, namely: 


Brown. cites many incidents to show ‘how 


ad 
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rich in subsidiary action is the entire dramatic scene. 
The great value of it hes im the migrocosmic presen- 
tation of the mighty conflict so soon to shake the 
land.” The Future of Shakespeare appropriately 
closes the volume. 
of the views taken of Shakspere by the past gene- 
rations, and prophetie in its outlook into the intel- 
Mr. failure to 


height 


[It is critical in its keen analysis 


fut ure. Scuck ler’s 
apprehend the 


demonstrates the dwarfed stature.of any age ; while 


lectual eye, 


and depth of) Shakspere 


wniversal recognition of his greatness is a symptom 


ince in spiritual intelligence... The untlagging 


the 


of 


interest of present age in Shakspere «study, 


finds in his dramas a miniature. world, just far 


enough away to serve as a conventent measuring rod 
in solving the great problems of human life. 


Briefer Notice. 

The Original Mr, Jacobs ,* by its tithe and binding, 
is calculated to trick people into expecting to tind. it 
a novel: but it is, in fact, a ridiculous and scusrlous 
assault upon the Jewish people. ** Malignant and 
Miabolical~ the writer-calls the race in his preface, 


and the is all inthe same tone. It is anony- 


book 
mous. We should conjecture it. to be the work not 
of a fanatic anti-Semite, but of a sensation-monger, 
who hoped only to turna dishonest penny by mak- 
ing a violent enough book. The title page calls at 


\ 


fashion ; but there ts nothing either startling or of the 


Startling Expose,” in cheap: sensational 


it. One Clarence Stuart 


nature of- an exposed 
Ward has been inspired with the idea of making an 
anthology of extracts from Shakspere, for the benefit 
of those who do not wish to wade through the whole 
of this somewhat voluminous author. Tle publishes 
them ina pretty volume,? any one desires to 
take his Shakspere in that way, he will tind the col- 
The the 


Putnams> useful hand books, is the third. of a series, 


Best Neadine,? one. of 


lection handy. 


the first of which was *a priced and classitied bibli- 
ography, with hints on the selection of books,” ed- 


ited by Perkins, brought up to the end -of 


19703; the second, edited by Jones, covered 


the five years thence through FSS1);. the present vol- 


ume by the same editor indexes. * the more impor- 


Onginal Mr. Jacobs... New York “Phe Minerva 
Pubbshing. Company 
ence Stuart Ward. boston : Houghton, Mifflin, 
A | 7. 
lhe Best Reading. Third Series, 


by 


Po Rei 


[ Aug. 


tant English and American publications for the tive 
years ending December 1, 1886." The classification 
It is a most. desirable reference book 
for all readers and buyers. There is little doubt 
but this book # of Mr. Ballou’s will he il popular suc- 
It contains pleasant accounts of travels in 


1S by Lo} 


cess. 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Samoa, and oth- 
er Pacific islands, told in-the bright chatty way that 
people who cannot travel accept as the way. they 
would: want to look at things, if it were permitted 
them to do their. traveling in person. . The whole 
work, of Course, Is sketchy and superticial, afd the 
statements made in it-are not always to be relied on 

Ballou 
Butin his hurried jaunt from place 


as absolutely true. no doubt beleved 


them to be true. 

to place, he of necessity took things as-he saw them, 
without taking the time for any very serious Investi- 


gation. 


delicate character sketching and noting of daily hab- 


There is little or nothing in the beok of that 


its and manners, which make such a book valuable 
ethnologically.. It was written for the pleasure- 


seeker and. not for the student. It is not to its det- 
riment at all that it accomplishes so well its purpose. 
It isa most delightful-book to pick up whea tired. o1 
in a mood to be amused. ‘Phe pictures of places 
and’ events pass like.a panorama across the pages, 
and one feels no weariness in the progress, and af 
Kome he still does as the Bostan man does, 


from 


descubing much that a more cosmopolitan traveler 


when in 
the fastidiousness of his taste has kept him 
would have told, and which it is just as well to leave 
Mr. Bowen's. book ® was originally pre- 


unsaid, 
pared.as a thesis, presented to the faculty of Colum- 
bia College in attaining the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy. It is a-close business-like statement of the 
eondition of Egyptian affairs during the past thirteen 
years, and while. not of general interest, will no 
doubt prove valuable to those who need im clear and 
coneise form the political history of that unfortunate 


land.» Phe intrigues of England, Italy, Russia, and 


krance are touched -on in very plain language, and 
the responsibility of the native rulers for the ftinan- 
to: the outside nations 


ruin that gavea pretext 


for taking a hand-in its affairs is handled. without 
gloves. 
4 Under the Southern Cross, By Maturin Ballou, 


Boston: Licknor & Company. lor sale ineSan 
Francisco John W.. Roberts & Co, 


LOOO. 


The ©onfliet of Kast and Westin By John 
Phot Bowen. York and London : i. Patnanm’s 
Sons, 887. ‘for sale San Francisco’ by ‘Samuel 
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THERMALITO. 


UMEROUS. tales 
have been told in 
the past few years 
of the wonderful 
productiveness of 
California as a 
fruit region. But 

_ a careful examin- 
ation of the state- 
ments thus made 
will show that al- 
mnost every writer 
draws an imagin- 
ary line across the 
State somewhere 
northof San José, 
and states that 

south of this line the citius fruits are culti- 
vated successfully, while north of it only the 
ordinary deciduous fruits, — apples, apricots, 
peaches, and the like, — can be grown with 
business profit. 

No one has thought of denying that 
oranges could be grown in Northern Califor- 
nia. ‘The famous Bidwell Bar tree, with its 
yearly load of golden fruit, has been a land- 
mark from the earliest pioneer days; and 
here and there throughout the great interior 
valleys, in door-yards and in pleasure gar- 
dens, isolated orange trees have held their 
own, and grown and furnished blossoms for 
the local weddings. 

But, because no one had ever tried the 
experiment of planting orange trees for profit, 
the general impression went forth that it was 
only with the greatest personal care that the 
orange could be got to live at all in North- 
ern California. No attempt had been made 
to study the climate or the soil, to see if it 
compared favorably with the climate and soil 
of those localities in foreign countries where 
the raising of citrus fruits was a permanent 
and profitable industry. In fact, there were 
few, if any, practical horticulturists in North- 


ern California at that time, who had sufficient 
knowledge of the conditions necessary for 
successful orange culture, to make the needed 
comparisons. . 

Sut as the State settled up, and more and 
more of these isolated specimens were set 
out and flourished, people began to ask 
themselves why orchards of oranges would 
not yield the same profit in Northern as in 
Southern California. A closer study of cli- 
matic conditions began. ‘The soil of differ- 
ent localities was carefully analyzed and 
tested, and here and there energetic men 
began to feel their way toward trying the 
experiment of citrus culture in their local dis- 
tricts. 

The earliest district to take action in the 
matter was that part of the foot-hill region of 
Butte County lying around the town of Oro- 
ville. Encouraged by the success attendant 
on the planting of a few orange trees in the 
grounds of the county infirmary, which is 
located just across the river from that town, 
severalcitizens determined to purchase a tract 
of land adjacent to the infirmary, set it out 
as an orange orchard, cultivate it properly, 
and give the whole matter a fair test as to its 
business availability. Organizing under the 
name of the Oroville Citrus Association, they 
bought a tract of some forty acres, set it out 
with the best stock obtainable in the market, 
provided for its intelligent cultivation, and 
patiently waited the outcome of the scheme. 

Almost as soon as the first public state- 
ment of this purpose was made, a howl of 
ridicule went up from the South; and even 
many portions of the North expressed sarcas- 
tic doubts of the feasibility of the scheme. 
But it was from the South that the opposition 
mainly came. The I.os Angeles orange grow- 
ers had so long exclusively used the citrus 
culture card as an inducement to immigra- 
tion, that it was not alone in a spirit of skep- 
ticism that they scoffed at the new departure. 
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It was the fear of rivalry that prompted them 
to ridicule, and the results have shown that 
their anxiety was not ill founded. 

The orchard grew and developed as thrift- 
ily as its most sanguine projector could have 
wished. The frosts that were expected to lay 
it low passed by and left it unharmed. Even 
the severe weather of last winter —— the most 
protracted and sharp that the State has ever 
seen —-touched it less severely than it did 
the groves at Riverside and Anaheim; and 
beyond the loss of a few leaf-buds and tender 
twigs, there is nothing to show that the cold 
wave then passed by. 

The storm of criticism in the South 
had, however, one good effect. It set the 
more cautious and conservative southern 
orchardists to thinking. (Juietly, one by one, 
they made it a point to visit Oroville and 
see for themselves the truth that lay at the 
bottom of the newspaper reports concerning 
northern orange culture. When they went 
away they were more thoughtful and less 
inclined to jeer. The more fair-minded 
returned to give honest testimony in their 
districts of the truth of the reports, and more 
than one made up his mind to invest in 
northern citrus land. 

Among these latter was Mr. Ralph Rodg- 
ers of Los Angeles, and as a result of his 
investigations, he joined with Mr. G. W. 
Fogg, cashier of the Oroville Bank, Senator 
A. F. Jones of Oroville, Major L. McLaugh- 
lin of New York, and others who had before 
been interested in the Oroville Citrus Asso- 
ciation, to form a new company, — the 
Thermalito Colony Company,-—which_ pur- 
chased atractof about eight thousand acres, 
and opened to settlers the first citrus colony 
tract developed in Northern California. 

Thermalito Colony lies on the level land to 
the north and east of the town of Oroville, 
and is separated from it only by the Feather 
River, which here makes a wide, picturesque 
sweep to the north. It is on a high bluff 
about sixty feet above the water, and looks 
commandingly down upon the town on the 
other side. Communication between the two 
is now readily had by means of the great 
bridge at the east end of the town, but in a 


short time another bridge, now in process of 
construction, will span the stream at the 
sharp angle of the bend, and afford easier 
and shorter passage to travel of all sorts. 

Having secured the tract, the next move of 
the company was to develop It, so that its at- 
tractiveness would serve to make the land a 
bargain to settlers and any others who wished 
to make a comfortable and _ beautiful rural 
home. ‘They were not content with simply 
surveying out streets and lots, setting the 
white pegs at the corners, and leaving the 
breaking of streets and development of 
grounds to the whims of the individual pur- 
chasers. One hundred thousand dollars was 
set aside for permanent improvements, and 
an army of men went out with picks and 
shovels, and following the plows threw up 
long lines of wide streets, with generous side- 
walks, that threaded in and out across the 
tract until the whole colony was easily acces- 
sible, and thirty-five miles of pleasant drives 
lay open to the use of the proposed inhabi- 
tants. 

The next problem was that of getting 
water on the tract. There is no such neces- 
sity for irrigation in Butte ‘County as in the 
sun-baked, rainless counties of the South. 
Crops of all sorts are successfully grown year 
after year without a drop more water than 
comes:down from the clouds. ‘The trouble 
with Butte County, is that it is liable to have 
too much rather than too little rain during 
the winter months, and fruits of every descrip- 
tion where properly cultivated are as steady 
as banks in returning at regular intervals full 
interest on the investment. 3 

But right at that-point lies the value of 
water as a help inagriculture. Only a small 
proportion of that cultivation is necessary, 
where water is used, to obtain the same re- 
sults that, if it were not used, would require 
a much greater expenditure of time and la- 
bor. It is a standing maxim in California 
that ‘‘ where you have water you can raise 
anything.” If an abundance for irrigation 
can be had sufficiently cheap, the California 
farmer always finds it to his advantage to 
irrigate more and cultivate less, as being 
surer of a certain return. 
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If there is one thing with which Therma- 
lito is blest more than with any other thing, 


it is with abundant water. In the early min- 


ing days in California, before citrus culture 
or fruit culture of any sort was thought of on 
the Coast, the ground in and around where 
‘Thermalito now stands was one of the busi- 
est, scenes of mining activity. There is 
hardly a.foot of land in the east end of Butte 
County that has not been washed and re- 
washed, dug up and turned over again and 
again, in the systematic search for gold. 

Some of the richest strikes of those won- 
derful days were made in the Feather River 
diggings. The whole country seemed under- 
laid by a stratum of the precious metal, and 
the claims were worked not alone by indi- 
vidual miners with the traditional pick and 
pan, but also by great companies who sluiced 
out the soil with their pipes and giant noz- 
zles, and did more in a day than a man 
could do in a year. 

To supply the water recessary for these 
wholesale operations great ditches were dug, 
beginning miles away in. the mountains, 
which skirted the hills and followed along 
the cafons at an altitude of from five to fif- 
teen hundred feet above the point where 
they are to be used in piping. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars were 
expended on these waterways, and for years 
they served their original purpose of deliv- 
ering water to the claims. But by and by 
the claims became exhausted. ‘Thesoil had 
all been turned over and washed, and what 
little fresh ground remained to be mined was 
finally removed. from speculation by the ac- 
tion of the anti-debris laws. 

But the ditches still remained ; and the 
water flowing through them, no longer being 
needed for its former use, has been utilized 
for irrigating and manufacturing purposes. 
rhe three branches of the Feather River rise 
from seventy to a hundred miles to: the 
north, northeast, and east of the colony tract. 
These streams gradually converge until they 
unite about five miles northeast of Oroville, 
irom which point they flow in one channel 
‘o the Sacramento, serving as a dividing line 
»etween the colony and the town. It was 
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from the upper waters of these rivers that 
the early mining ditches above mentioned 
were taken. ‘They were five in number: the 
Miocene, carrying approximately 2500 min- 
ers’ inches ; the Powers, which carried 600 ; 
the Hendricks, with a capacity of 1200 inch- 
es; the Hewitt, of 1000 inches; and the 
Forbestown, with a flow of 1000 inches. 

All of these discarded ditches debouch 
into the lower gulch in the neighborhood of 
Oroville; and two of them, the Miocene and 
the Powers, have passed into the hands of 
the Thermalito Colony Company, who pro- 
pose to utilize their water for the irrigation 
of the colony tract. ‘The company thus own 
over seventy-five miles of ditches, carrying 
between three and four thousand inches of 
pure water, which flows down around the base 
of Table Mountain, and is stored in two well 
constructed reservoirs lying between the 
mountain and the plain. 

This supply is practically inexhaustible. In 
addition to the large amount now consumed 
on the colony tract, the company are supply- 
ing the town of Oroville with water, and 
thousands: of inches are allowed to go to 
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waste simply because the supply is so largely 
in excess of the demand. 

This water has been piped to every part 
of the colony tract. The pressure is so strong 
that fountains are possible, throwing beauti- 
ful streams of clear water high in the air, and 
giving head enough to throw a stream over 
the tops of the houses, thus forming a per- 
fect protection against fire. purchas- 
er — whether he buy a fifty-foot lot or a 
twenty-acre tract —is guaranteed by the 
company free use of all the water necessary 
for irrigating his land for the first three years 
after acquiring title. After that he will be 
charged for its use at the nominal rate of ten 
cents per miner's inch for each twenty-four 
hours thereafter, so that practically this won- 
derful supply of water is secured at cost to 
every settler on the tract, in perpetuity. To 
show the relative cheapness of this water 
supply, at Anaheim the same head of day 
water costs the orange farmer ten cents per 
hour, and night water five cents per hour, 
whenever used. Trees in full bearing require 
irrigating two or three times a year at most ; 
but younger trees require about twice as 
much as the olderones. ‘The difference be- 
tween ten cents per hour and ten cents per 
day of twenty-four hours 1s a difference so 
wide as scarcely to call for comment. 

Having secured an abundance of water 
and placed it within the reach of every pur- 
chaser on the tract, the next Improvement 
begun by the company was the setting out of 
shade and ornamental trees. On both sides 
of the grand boulevard and along the long 
stretch of the main avenues and streets, the 
work of planting trees of every sort Is being 
carried on. ‘The ingenuity of the nursery- 
man has been taxed to supply new and beau- 


tothe growth of the citrus fruits. 


tiful sorts of tropic and temperate foliage, and 
the better known kinds,—the walnut, the 
maple, the eucalyptus, the locust, — are present 
in large numbers. Already there are miles 
of these set out, and another season will see 
the work practically accomplished. All 
these young trees are being cultivated and 
carefully watered, and in a few years, at their 
present phenomenal rate of growth, will cast 
long shadows in the sunny days and temper 
the heat of the August noons to the horti- 
cultural dwellers of Thermalito. 

In choosing the site for the Thermalito 
colony, the selection was made with the most 
special reference to the adaptation of the soil 
More than 
one spot was under consideration before the 
choice was finally made, and when the lot 
fell on the present location, it was because it 
combined a greater number of advantages 
than any other spot. It was high ground, 
and therefore less liable to injury from frost 
than many of the more sheltered but lower- 
lying valleys. It was in position to be more 
easily irrigated than almost any other tract. 
Its close proximity to Oroville gave it special 
advantages of a business and social charac- 
ter; but above all, the analysis of its soil 
showed that it was peculiarly adapted for the 
raising of the orange, the lemon, olive, and 
the vine. 

There is no great variety of soils on the 
tract, but still enough to give scope in mak- 
ing selections to judgment and experience. 
The prevailing soil is a light, sandy, and 
gravelly loam of the dark red color generally 
pronounced the very best for citrus fruits, 
vineyards, and deciduous fruits. It varies in 
depth from four to thirty feet, is easily culti- 
vated, and very productive. Nowhere is the 
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soil so shallow as to cause fears of its ever 
giving out, and wherever examined it has 
proved rich and open down to permanent 
moisture —an absolute essential for success- 
ful fruit growing. [rom its composition and 
admirable drainage, no danger of malarial 
diseases is to be feared from irrigation, asin 
the case with soils of heavier texture or adobe 
formation. On the other hand, it is firm 
enough to give little mud: in winter and 


scarcely a trace of dust in the hottest sum- 


mer months, 

The sediment mixed through the loam is 
largely a detritus of decomposed _ granite. 
washed down from the neighboring. hills. 
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The upper or eastern end of the tract is 
more gravelly and red. Irom this it shades 
off to the southwestern part, which is heav- 
ier in soil and of a darker color, approach- 
ing a chocolate-brown, and is quite heavily 
timbered with large valley oaks. It requires 
no sub-drainage, and from one end to the 
other is so full of the elements that feed the 
orange and the lemon, that no fertilizers 
need to be applied. An analysis of the soil 
made by the Agricultural Department of the 
University of California, corroborates the 
statements made above, and stamps it as be- 
ing one of the best soils for the production 
of the citrus fruits in California. 

sut soil alone is not the only thing neces- 
sary to success In raising oranges. ‘The cli- 
mate must be such that the trees once set out 
In proper ground will find such conditions 
of wind and weather that they can use the 


forces within them for the proper develop-. 


ment of branches, leaves, and fruit. The 
winds must not be too severe, and the ther- 


mometer must not fall too far below the 
freezing point in the coldest winter days. 

Thermalito fulfills the necessary condi- 
tions because it lies in what is known as the 
thermal belt of Northern California. This 
belt is a stretch of country lying along the 
foothills, and reaching up the mountain sides 
to an elevation of about twelve hundred feet. 
It is at this altitude that the warm air lingers 
when the sun goes down, and to which the 
first warm air rises when the sun climbs up 
in the morning to the top of the eastern hills. 
It is warmer in this belt than in the valleys 
much nearer the sea level, and the frosts 
which do so much damage there are seldom 
experienced in this higher ground 
with any permanent damaging ef- 
fect. 

It is well understood that places 
with the same general mean of yearly 
temperature will grow successfully 
the same class of crops. Probably 
the best means of reaching the pos- 
sibilities of ‘Thermalito in the way of 
climate, will be to compare it with 
other places where the citrus fruits 
are known to thrive and flourish. 

The following table shows the average an- 
nual mean, maximum, and minimum temper- 
ature by months and seasons for twelve cit- 
rus fruit growing countries outside of the 
United States. “he comparisons are made 
with Oroville, which is the same as Therma- 
lito, or Northern California. The former is 
for one year, 1886, whereas the table for 
Oroville is an average for three years, 1884, 
1885, 1886. In the right hand column is 
shown how they are situated in north latti- 
tude. ‘The statistics concerning the outside 
countries noted in the tables are copied from 
the report to the State Agricultural Society 
of California, by Sergeant James A. Barwick 
of the U. S. Signal Service, and those of 
Oroville and Jos Angeles by H. Arents of 
the U. S. Volunteer Signal Service, from the 
monthly reports issued from the chief signal 
officer at Washington, 1). C. North latitude 
was furnished for this table by D. W. Brad- 
dock, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Butte County. 
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Florence, Italy ........:. 44.3 56.3 i4 60 58.9 | 44-45 
| 48.9. 57.6.) 74.2 2 60.7. | 42 
Valencia, Spain ....... 63 | 66 638 | 
| OD (4.7 68 63.5 
St. Michael, Azores... .. 57.9 | 612°) 68.3 62.3 62.3 38 
Malti, Sicily 57.5 | 62.4.) 78.2 161.6 67.3. | 
55. | 6b x 62 65 3b 
Malaga, Spain. .......... | 68 78 60 65.3 | 36 
Madeira [slands......... 60.5 | 62.4 | 69.6 | 67.3 65 32.50) 
Cad®, 52.9 | 59.5 | 704 | 65.4 62.1. 36.37 
56.6 | 57.92 68.51| 63.8 61.39 34. 
Oro@ile 2.9 .| 78.8] 65.6 | 65.40) 39.27 


A glance at the average winter tempera- 
ture, as snown in the first column, reveals 
that only six of the foreign countries noted 
have a higher average winter temperature 
than Thermalito. One place differs from it 
only by a quarter of a degree, and the mean 
winter temperature of Cadiz is identical with 
it. In spite of this close connection in tem- 
perature, the difference in latitude between 
Oroville and the other countries is very 
great, — Oroville being from seventy to four 
hundred and seventy-five miles farther north. 

Comparing the average spring tempera- 
ture, as Shown in the second column, it ap- 
pears that only two, — Malaga and Algiers, 
—have a higher average temperature, and 
both of these are four degrees or two hun- 
dred and seventy-five miles farther south. 
In the third column, the avcraye summer 
temperature, Oroville shows the highest tem- 
perature in the column. Maltaand Malaga 
are nearly the same as Oroville, though they 
are two hundred miles further south. In 
the fourth column, the average fall tempera- 
ture, Valencia, Palermo, Malta, and Madeira 
show a higher temperature than Oroville. 


Valencia is nearly in the same north latitude 


as Oroville, and half a degree higher tem- 
perature. ‘The other three are from seven- 
ty-five to four hundred and fifty miles south 
of Oroville. 

In the column containing the annual 
mean temperature, Malta isthe only one that 
shows a higher temperature than Oroville, 
and is over two hundred miles farther south. 
Algiers, Malaga, and Madeira have nearly 
the same annual mean temperature as Oro- 
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ville, but are from two hundred to four hun- 
dred and fifty miles to the:south. ‘The four 
cities heading the list, Nice, Florence, 
Rome, and Naples, are all in higher north 
latitude than Oroville ; but by examining the 
column of annual mean temperature it will 
be seen that Oroville shows six degrees higher 
than Nice, six and a half higher than Flor- 
ence, four and seven-tenths higher than 
Rome, and four higher than Naples, and in 
the same ratio in all of the columns by sea- 
sons. The temperature of Oroville, there- 
fore, more than makes up the difference in 
north latitude. 

A careful examination of these tables shows 
that Thermalito has a climate unexcelled in 
the average by that of any of these places 
named on the list. Yet nearly all of these 
are specially noted for the production of some 
sort or other of the citrus fruits. It stands 
to reason then that at Thermalito can be pro- 
duced in quantities for commerce any of the 
semi-tropical fruits credited to these nations. 

These countries have specialties for cer- 
tain varieties of citrus fruits. Some have 
the climate and soil for the orange and lem- 
on; others, the wine and raisin grape ; others, 
the olive, Madeira or English walnut ; others, 
the fig, date, and pomegranate. But neither 
France, Spain, or Italy produce all of these 
varieties in sufficient quantities for exporta- 
tion. Around Oroville, however, and along 
the foothills of northern California, expe- 
rience has already tested the climate and the 
soil. It is a well known fact that all of 
these fruits can be grown there to perfection, 
and in a few more years they will be produced 
In quantities sufficient for supplying the’gen- 
eral markets of the East. 

The following list of the fruits of the sea- 
son will give an idea of what may be found 
in the Oroville market every month in the 


year : 
Oranges — November to July. 
I.emons — All the year. 


Limes — All the year. 

l'igs June roth to October. 
Almonds — September. 
Apples — June to November. 
Pears — June to November. 
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Grapes — July 15th to New Year’s. 

Raisins — October. 

Peaches — Last of May to late November. 

Apricots — June roth to August. 

Plums —~- June 1oth to September. 

Japanese Persimmons— November to Jan- 
uary. 

Olives — November to January. 

Pomegranates — September 1st to Janu- 
ary. 

Nectarines — July and August. 

(Juinces — October to January. 

Strawberries — All the year. 

Raspberries and Blackberries — From 
April to August. | 

Currants and Gooseberries 
June. | 

Melons — July to November. 

Walnuts and Pecans — November and 
kecember. 

Chestnuts — January. 

As these lap over each other in the great- 
est profusion, there is no time of the year 
when a full variety of fruits cannot be brought 
to table, or had for the buying in the mar- 
kets. 

Equally profitable is the comparison of the 
average temperatures of Oroville and Los 
Angeles. The average winter temperature 
of the latter exceeds that of the former by 
3.70. Oroville has 6.13 higher average for 
the spring months, 10.29 higher for the 
summer months, and 1.80 higher average 
for the fall months. Hence the average 
annual mean temperature of Oroville is 
higher than that of Los Angeles -by four 
degrees. 

This means that while the thermometer 
occasionally drops a few degrees lower in 


May and 


winter at Oroville than it does at Los Ange- 


les, it grows warm quicker in the spring at 
the former than at the latter point. ‘The 
result of this is that everything about. Oro- 
ville gets a quicker and earlier start than it 
does in the neighborhood of the southern 
metropolis. There is a difference of eleven 
and a half degrees between the average win- 
ter and average spring temperatures at Ther- 
malito, and consequently fruit ripens there 
at least four weeks earlier than it does in 


Southern California. At Thermalito, north 
does not necessarily mean cold climate, as 
compared with the so-called ‘‘ warm” climate 


of the South. Oranges, lemons, olives, and 


figs are ripe and ready for shipment before 
the Southern Californian fruit has _ really 
begun to change its color, and it is from the 
northern thermal belt, and not from the 
South, that the numberless carloads of early 
fruit leave California for Chicago and the 


farther East. 


The advantage to the farmer of this early 
ripening is obvious. Early fruit always brings 
a better price than that which comes when 
the market is more fully stocked; and the 
settler at Thermalito can count on shipping 
not @itrus fruits alone, but nectarines, peach- 
es, pears, plums, cherries, grapes, berries, 
and vegetables. There is nothing that is 
raised elsewhere that cannot be successfully 
grown on the wonderful soil. 

Of the seasons it 1s enough to say that 
they closely resemble like seasons in the 
great interior valleys. ‘There are really only 
two marked seasons, the wet and the dry, 
and the other two are merely the shading 
off of each of these into the other. Along 
in October comes the beginning of the rains. 
The first of these lays the dust, and starts 
the grass to growing. As soon as the ground 
is soft enough, the tarmer begins to plow, 
and along in January he sows his grain. It 
is not long before the buds on the trees 
begin to swell, and the wild flowers to dot 
the roadsides ; and by the first of March the 
earlier fruit trees are in blossom. From that 
time through to the first of June all nature 
is in holiday attire. ‘This is the rainy sea- 
son, but there is full as much sunshine as 
clouds. Three to. six days of rain will be 
followed by from six to ten days of fair 
weather. luring the winter there will be 
perhaps three or four cold periods, when the 
thermometer will fall below the freezing 
point. Once during the last year the ther- 
mometer registered as low as twenty-two 
degrees above zero, Fahrenheit ; but this was 
during the phenomenal cold wave that swept 
over the whole United States at the same 
period, when at various points in the East 
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the temperature was fifty degrees lower than 
that figure. | 

About the last of May the dry season sets 
in in earnest. For nearly four months the 
sky is blue and cloudless, the hills and fields 
grow sallow and then brown, the air is hot, 
but not sultry. ‘There isa dryness in the at- 
mosphere that makes it bearable, even when 
the thermometer ranges above a hundred 
degrees. No one wasever known to havea 
sunstroke at Oroville, and never 1s the heat 
so intense that men have to lie off from work 
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land thrown on the market a little over a 
year ago. 

Not wishing to make money from the 
tract so much as to exploit the neighbor- 
hood, and being willing to sacrifice some- 
thing for the sake of proving that this pio- 
neer citrus colony could be made a success, 
the first 3160 acres were offered at the ex- 
tremely low price of one hundred dollars an 
acre, with the town lots at $200 and $250 
per lot, according to location. — 

These are not ‘‘ boom” prices, and the 
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in the middle of the day. Along toward 
night the breeze comes up from the moun- 
tains on the east, and the long evenings are 
cool and pleasant. The nights, too, are com- 
fortably cool, and with perhaps one or two 
exceptions in a season, are not too hot for 
comfortable slumber. 

So far the consideration has been largely 
of the natural advantages of Thermalito in 
the way of soil and climate. A word will 
not be amiss as to the way in which the tract 
is subdivided. Altogether it has been cut up 
into fourteen hundred and forty lots. ‘hese 
lots range in size from 50 x 150 feet to ten 
acres. ‘The surveys were completed, and the 
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man with a small amount of money Is thus 
placed on the same level as his richer broth- 
er, in his ability to purchase for himself a 
beautiful and self-supporting home. In fact, 


no colony in California offers so many induce- 


ments to the poor man as does ‘Vhermalito. 
The company have such great faith in the 
land that they will loan to parties purchasing 
seventy dollars per acre on their purchase, 
giving long time at seven per cent interest 
on the loan. 

A further advantage is that the colony is 
practically co-operative. _ The purchaser of 
its lands can find immediate employment in 
the company’s work, at prices ranging accord- 
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ing to his skill and labor, from $2.25 to $4.00 
per day. The company also builds houses 
for the purchaser, and if desired sets out his 
trees for him at cost, and cares for them at 
a minimum price for the first year. 

lor instance, a workman with $2000 
comes and. buys his tract of ten acres, — 
quite enough for any home, — at $1oo an 
acrey and pays down $30° per acre on the 
purchase price, with the balance in two pay- 
ments at the end of one and two years. A 
crew of carpenters at once comes on the 


land, and in three weeks a comfortable house ~ 


is up and ready for him to move into, at a 
net cost Of say $600. 
He has now his house and land, and a 
thousand dollars in cash still in hand, This 
amount 1s more than sufficient to plant. his 
land either with deciduous or citrus fruits. 
With work ready to his hand, so that he has 
a steady income during the years when his 
trees are growing and not yet come into 
bearing, he is indeed a poor economist if at 
the end of five years he is not worth $15,000, 
when his trees are in full bearing. Besides 


this, his land is advancing rapidly in vaiue, 


and will be worth more than the interest on 
the money, even if no fruit trees were set 
out. 

[t is needless to’say that the company have 
found little difficulty in disposing of their 
land. In the first eight months-over a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars worth was dis- 
posed of, and the sales show little disposition 
to fall off. Nearly fifty substantial houses 
and cottages dot the tract, and new ones are 
continually under way. “he company have 
built a magnificent hotel near the bluff that 
overlooks the Feather, but this will receive 
attention and description further on. On 
every side are evidences of industrial activity 
in new buildings, imprcvement of new places 
in anticipation of future occupation, the set- 
ing out of trees, and building of barns and 
fences. Several ample parks have been 
reserved in different portions of the tract, and 
when the colony shall have become thickly 
settled, these places will always remain as 
vublic breathing spots, open alike to all. 

In offering its lands to the public the Ther- 


malito Colony is not asking purchasers to 
invest blindly in a theoretical uncertainty. 
Already on its lands there are over sixty acres 
of oranges in full bearing, and several hun- 
dred more of young trees that will soon be- 
gin to bear. 

In the first flush of success, when the peo- 
ple of Butte, having made certain that their 
county would rank with any of the older rec- 
ognized citrus counties, became anxious to 
impress this fact on the outside world, a 
grand exposition of their citrus products 
was planned and successfully carried out at 
Oroville. 

This exposition was In its way one of the 
most wonderful ever made. A tent fifty by 
a hundred and fifty feet, and twenty-five feet 
to the eaves, was pitched in the court house 
grounds, and so located as to take in seven 
or eight full grown, full fruited, orange trees. 
Around these as a nucleus were gathered 
over two hundred exhibits that for marvelous 
variety have never been surpassed. From 
the ground to the eaves the great building 
was crowded with the golden fruits and 
grains, and had there been room much more 
would have founda place. Dr. Westlake, of 
Red Bluff, in writing to the ‘‘ Sentinel” of that 
place, said of this exhibit: 

‘ Along either side and ends of the im- 
mense building were large tables with lean- 
ing shelves resting upon them, and running 
up twelve or fitteen feet high, packed with 
oranges, lemons, limes, persimmons, olives, 
grapes, prunes, pears, apples and nuts of 
almost every variety known to man, dried 
and canned fruits in endless variety, as fine 
as was ever exhibited; and all these were 
the productionsof Butte County. Alongdown 
the center of the immense building were 
pyramids twenty feet high and ten feet in 
diameter, completely covered with tier after 
tier of citrus fruits. . 

‘In the west end was a cathedral large 
enough to hold an organ and choir of twenty 
persons, with a steeple twenty feet high, and 
all shingled over with golden and silvery 
fruit. There were grottoes, cottages, and 
great whirling wheels, covered with oranges 
and propelled by motor power that left great 
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orange ribbons in the track of their revolu- 
tions, and all so perfect and beautiful that 
they would have excited the admiration 
of an artist ; great crates of oranges as large 
as header-beds, and all so clean, large, bright, 
sweet, and delicious that they would have 
made a Southern Californian green with jeal- 
ousy. We saw ears of corn fifteen inches 
long, great pumpkins, and squashes as large 
as wash-tubs, turnips and onions as large as 
peck measures, and great, streaked, rosy ap- 
ples the size of sugar bowls. We saw orange 
trees that had buds, blossoms, and oranges 
on them, ranging from the size of marbles up 
to the fully ripe fruit.” 

“ Near the center of the building was the 
exhibit made from the Thermalito Colony 
grounds, which was one of the most striking 
and effective in the fair. It was displayed 
under the wide-spreading leaves of a magnif- 
icent palm tree, standing twenty feet in height 
and growing in full vigor. Under its trop- 
ical spread was suspended a hammock cov- 
ered with pepper and holly branches, and 
upon these were thrown in careless profusion 
Oranges, lemons, and pomaloes, over which 
were scattered leaves and branches of olives, 
thickly sprinkled with fine ripe olive fruit. 
The hammock was filled to overflowing, and 
in its long golden sweep looked restful and 
bewitching. At each corner of the Therma- 
lito exhibit were smaller palm trees, and 
around and within the enclosure was a nur- 
sery exhibit of about five thousand orange 
plants from seeds planted eight months be- 
fore; also a variety of tropical and ornamen- 
tal trees, such as sapodilla (a variety of palm), 
cocoanuts, bananas, pepper, century plants, 
pineapple, cypress, etc. 
side of a large palm tree was a citrus ladder, 
the side-bars of oranges, and the rounds of 
lemons. Also over four hundred oranges 
and leinons arranged in various other de- 
signs. ‘The exhibit also included Washing: 
ton Navel orange trees, and lemon trees of 
about séven feet growth, and only seven 
months from the bud. ‘They grow at the 
Thermalito Colony nurseries, and in spite of 
the very cold weather before mentioned, 
which came just before this fair was held, 
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not a particle of frost effects were visible on 


any of the foliage in the colony grounds. 
The enclosure of the exhibit was faced by 
large lithographic and photographic views of 
the colony grounds, and suspended over it 
with orange letters on purple was the word 
‘’Thermalito,’ and on another motto of ever- 
green letters on white, ‘Welcome to Our 
Citrus Fair.’” 

It was the wonderful variety displayed that 
made the exhibition noteworthy. Almost ev- 
ery place has one or more products on which 
it prides itself, and which it produces in 
larger quantities or of better quality than its 
neighbors elsewhere. But no one thing 
seemed to grow better than any other thing 
in Butte County, if this exhibit be taken asa 
criterion. Qne exhibit showed forty varie- 
ties of grain in jars or in sheaf grown in this 
wonderful climate that produces equally well 
the finest oranges, lemons, and limes. _ Bet- 
ter than all newspaper reports is this testl- 
monial made by prominent business men 
who visited the fair, and were convinced by 
its practical logic : 


“OROVILLE, Dec,. 23, 1887. 

“To the Executive Committee of the Butte 
County Citrus Fair,-— GENTLEMEN : We, the 
delegates of the Oregon Railroad excursion, 
take pleasure in bearing testimony to the ex- 
cellency of the display of citrus and.other 
seml-tropical fruits, the products exclusively 
of Butte County, now being made in the Can- 
vas Pavilion,— the first Citrus Fair of Butte 
County. The great quantity and. general 
good quality of the fruit is a remarkable 
feature of the exhibition. The variety of 
oranges includes Seedlings, Washington Nav- 
els, Mediterranean Sweets, Maltas, Bloods, 
St. Michaels, and other fine varieties, and 
are of high commercial value. 

“The display of lemons is large and of the 
finest quality. ‘The exhibit of Sicily lemons, 
the most delicate and sensitive to frosts of all 
semi-tropical growth, 1s especially noticeable. 
The figs, raisins, pomegranates, persimmons, 
and other semi-tropic products are remark- 
able for quantity and good quality. Wehave 
visited the many citrus groves surrounding 
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Oroville, and have found the trees laden with 
the ripe and golden fruit, and the growth, 
without exception, healthy, luxuriant, and 
entirely free from disease or tree pest. 

‘We saw many trees, both orange and lem- 
on, a quarter of a century old, which have 
had no protection, and which have in all that 
time suffered no injury from frosts. 

‘The new citrus plantations at Thermalito 
and other places show very vigorous growth 
and promise of future production and_prof- 
it. The wide area surrounding Oroville and 
the foothills, with low altitude above tide 
level in a comparatively frostless belt, now 
available for citrus cultivation, with the great 
abundance of water for irrigation, points to a 
wonderful production in the near future. 


The absence of devastating winds, cold 


storms, fogs, frosts, and cold ocean air cur- 
rents, and the early maturing of fruits, are 
favoring conditions that will speedily pro- 
duce such desirable results. 

“We desire especially to bear witness to the 
energy and enterprise of the people of Butte 
County, who are developing these great. re- 
sources and advantages for citrus production, 
and advertising them to the world by such 
wonderful public exhibitions as we have had 


the pleasure of seeing here in Oroville, and 
commend their action in this respect as an 
example to the people of other sections of 
Northern and. Central California. (Signed) 
J. M. Davies (Secretary California Board of 
Trade), W. P. Bartlett, E. B. Smith, Thom- 
as. Flint: Jr., A. P; Crane; E.-L.: Barrett, R. 
G. Sneath (Ex-President Chamber of Com- 
merce, San Francisco), A. T. Hatch (Presi- 
dent State board of Trade), Alanson H. 


‘Phelps (of Thomas H. Selby & Co., San. 


Francisco), C. S. King, Henry Cornell, Wil- 
liam Harney, FE. B. Willis, A. Gordon (fruit- 
grower, San Mateo), N. W. Spaulding (Paci- 
fic Saw Manufacturing Co,, San Francisco), 
William ‘T. Hamilton, Thomas J. Haines 
(Secretary Chamber of Commerce of San 
Francisco), George T. Myers, John F. Swift 
(San krancisco).”’ 


The question is often asked, Is ‘Thermalito 
a place in which a man ought to invest who 
neither cares to raise citrus fruits, or else only 
cares to own a town lot which will only call 
for door-yard cultivation? In other words, 
Does Thermalito hold out such commercial 
and social advantages to settlers that they 
will care to come there simply for the home? 
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The answer is decidedly in the affirmative. 
Kew, if any, colony tracts in California pre- 
sent greater combinations of advantages to 
those desiring a beautiful suburban home. 
To the agriculturist who wishes to farm but 
does not fancy dealing in citrus fruits, there 
is the infinite variety of deciduous fruits to 
choose from, any or all of which will bring a 
profitable return. 

One opening —that of market garden- 
ing — presents especial facilities for money 
making. Already throughout Butte County, 
on the rich, alluvial lands along Chico, Butte 
and Honcutt Creeks, and along the Sacra- 
mento and Feather rivers, this industry 1s 
successfully carried on. For the most part, 
the work so far has been in the hands of 
Chinamen, but the gardens from which Oro- 
ville is now supplied are owned and culti- 
vated by Italians. 

There is no reason. why white men should 
not. do as well in the business as the Chi- 
nese. The abundance of water on the Ther- 
malito tract makes this business especially 


feasible, and as the county is steadily filling 
up there would be a constantly increasing 
market for the products fer many years to 
come. 

For some years the market for all products 
will probably be at home. The growing town 
across the river not only requires a large sup- 
ply of. produce for its local needs, but also 
serves asa center for the mining, milling, and 
stock-raising sections to the east. ‘hese with 
new settlers not yet producing, and the usual 
exchange among neighbors, will consume at 
paying prices all the products that can be pro- 
duced. | 

But because this 1s true, it must not be for- 
gotten that the ultimate market of ‘Therma- 
lito is the world. At present the high rates 
of freight, and the difficulties of disposing 
promptly of the green fruit product in the 
East, have seriously hampered all attempts 
profitably to reach an outside market. Com- 
petition between railroads is every day pla- 
cing freights nearer a reasonable limit; and by 
the time the colony tracts are in full bearing 
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there will be nothing to hinder free and prof- 
itable exportation. | 

Another opening that offers inducements 
to capital is the establishment of proper works 
for drying and canning fruits. As settlement 
goes on this business will be an absolute 
necessity, and a cold storage house for pre- 
paring oranges and other fruits for shipment 
East would also prove equally profitable. 
There is no better soil in the world for grapes 
than the gravelly loam of Thermalito, and 
the vineyardist —like the raiser of citrus 
fruits — would find a safeguard in the cli- 
mate, which is fatal to scale and other insect 
pests so numerous in other quarters. Poul- 
try raising would also be a profitable indus- 
try, and the list might be carried on to almost 
any length. ‘To those desiring a home plot 
only, there are as good business openings in 
Oroville as anywhere on the Coast. An enter- 
prising man with capital in his hand can find 
lucrative points of investment either in man- 
ufactures or in mercantile pursuits. 

It is the county seat of Butte County, and 
the second largest town within the county 


limits. The town is well built, the hotels 
and business houses being of brick. Its res- 
idences are commodious and tasty. Ithasa 


stable bank, three well attended churches, 
and a fine, large, public school building. 
There is a complete system that supplies the 
town with water, and at night it is lighted 
with an excellent quality of gas. Not onlya 
large retail trade is done, but also an exten- 
sive wholesale business with the mountain 
stores, and a more energetic and intelligent 
class of business men are not to be found in 
any other town in California. 


Thermalito. 


It is the terminal point of the California 
Northern Railroad, and from it stage lines, 
wagon roads, telegraph and telephone lines 
run to all parts of Butte, Plumas, and Sierra 
counties. Perhaps one-third of the popula- 
tion of this foothill region is supported by the 
gold mines, the output of which reaches hun- 
dreds of thousands every year. Between fif- 
teen and twenty million feet of lumber are 
shipped annually from the outskirts of this 
area through Oroville, giving employment to 
many men and teams. The wool product 
of the same area is at least a half million 
pounds annually, and like the lumber is 
shipped through Oroville to manufacturing 
centers. | 

All of this raw product should and could 
be worked up and manufactured on the 
ground. Oroville has the greatest natural 
advantages for the establishment of manufac- 
tures and inills of all kinds. Unlimited water 
power is at haitd, and in such shape that it 
can be utilized at the lowest minimum of 
cost. There is a large flour mill already in 
operation, and a sash and door factory is 
soon to be erected. : 

An important factor in the future of Ther- 
malito is the fact that it lies in the direct line 
of survey of the easiest railroad line across 
the summits of the Sierras, —- Beckwith Pass. 
Sooner or later some of the great Eastern 
transcontinental lines will come in through 
this pass, and when one does it will bring to 
Oroville the control of the trade of all the 
upper mountain counties. 

What more alluring prospect then, could 
be held ont to the capitalist who wishes a 
permanent investment than a home in Ther- 
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AT SUNSET. 
malito, with its attractions of oranges and depth of a hundred and eighteen feet. A 


flowers, and a profitable investment in some 
one of Oroville’s growing. manufactures ; or, 
if he be a workman, than the same home, 
with the certainty of steady and profitable 
work. 

Thermalito appeals not only to the mon: 
ey makers, but to two other classes, —the 
tourists and the invalids. ‘The latter will find 
in its dry climate and pure bracing air a tonic 
that acts on the blood like wine. |For con- 
sumptives it is as good as Colorado, without 
the discomfort attendant on the lightness of 
Colorado air. The entire absence of mala- 
ria, the long, sunny days that allow of a con- 
stant outdoor life, the absence of all ‘cold 
- weather,” as the term is used inthe East, are 
sure to make this point one of the great san- 
itariums of the world. Its health-giving 
properties are witnessed by the fact that the 
county infirmary has been established on 
this tract. 

There is every reason, too, to suppose that 
Thermalito will become one of the great 
pleasure resorts of the Coast. It has every- 
thing that climate and scenery can do to ren- 
der it attractive. So sure are the company 
of the advantages of the place that they have 
constructed a magnificent hotel on the tract 
that will cost over twenty thousand dollars. 
-It stands on a high bluff above the river, and 
with its round tower, long porches, and_ pic- 
turesque roofs is the most beautiful hotel 
building in Northern California. It has a 
frontage of a hundred and sixty feet, with a 


twenty-foot veranda runs around the whole 
building. ‘The main structure is two stories 
high, with a wing of three stories and tower. 

This building is almost finished, and when 
furnished will afford a comfortable habitation 
for guests. The plans have been made with 
every possible care for the comfort of the 
occupants, and with a first-class table will 
serve by itself to draw tourists and people 
who want to get away from city homes for a 
month of quiet amusement and rest, to 
sojourn within its walls. 

But there is everything besides to make 
the place attractive. The long sweep of the 
river below affords ample space for boating, 
and anywhere along the Feather the best 
of fishing abounds. The sportsman will find 
the canons full of quail in their season, and 
small game can be started up at every turn. 

Not the least of the proffered pleasures is 
the series of beautiful drives that abound in 
the neighborhood of the hotel. The quiet 
roll along the grand boulevard or in and out 
among the orchards of orange and olive will 
always bring some new surprise. But when 
the novelty has worn off from this, there is 
the further excursion, skirting the edges of 
the reedy reservoirs and passing on up into 
the canons, where the high trestles make 
picturesque lines against the brown back- 
ground of the cliffs, and the startled rabbit 
skurries from under the feet of the horses, to 
disappear into the friendly shelter of the 
chemisal. 
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But the crowning feature of the place is 
the view from the promenade on the top of 
the hotel. It is worth while living to stand 
in a place like this, and drink in the beauty 
of the encircling scene. There are few views 
in Christendom more grand and sublime 
than this vantage ground affords. 

Immediately below the hotel, the wide 
bend of the river stretches away to the south, 
and in and out of the swift current push great 
bowlders of lava and long ribs of gravel that 
tear the water into eddies and thread it plen- 
tifully with foam. On the other bank, half 
hidden by the trees, are the red roofs and 
spires of Oroville. Beyond this to the south- 
east stretches an unending line of low rolling 
hills, that follow on and on into bluer indis- 
tinctness until they are lost against the bright- 
er blue of the southern sky. ‘To the south 
there is the monotonous stretch of the Sac- 
ramento valley, with nothing to break the 
sense of distance except the sharp peaks of 
the Marysville Buttes and the indistinct yel- 


low thread that marks the course of the mud- 
dy Sacramento. 

Clear against the western horizon stand out 
the white mitred peaks of the Coast Range, 
and to the north, immediately in front, is the 
characteristically rugged outline of South 
Table Mountain, while over it and beyond 
ita hundred miles away the twin peaks of 
Lassen, and Mount Shasta with its cap of 
eternal snow. 

There are more snow-peaks in sight than 
can be seen from the far famed Rigi. There 
is a greater majesty in the view than in that 
offered by any other pleasure resort in the 
world. And when it is taken into consider- 
ation that all this is so easily to be reached, 
that in addition to the exhilaration and pleas- 
ure to the eye, there is a perfect paradise for 
the tourist at Thermalito, so far as his every 
want or pleasure is concerned, it will not 
seem exaggerated to say that inside of five 
years this hotel will take its place as one of 
the best known pleasure resorts in California. 
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W. I. WILLIAMS & CO. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


914 MARKET STREET, 


Baldwin Hotel Block, | San Francisco. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


STENCILS.BURNING BRANDS 
CHANGEABLE RUBBER TYPE ETE 


| 
K e320 SANSOME ST SANFRANCISCO 
QL 


Have Engravings illustrating every Busi- 
ness, which are used for their Customers in 
embellishing their work, 

WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


> 


Leave Orders for. Printing at 


N. W. Corner Clay and Sansome Sts. 


OSCAR FOSS, DEALERS IN 


IMPORTER OF = 
Photographic Materials. | FURS 


Photographic Amateur Dry Plate Outfits of . Ala ska Gom me rcial Co. 
all the best makers a specialty, 
CAMERA BOXES, LENSES, BACE GROUNDS, BURNISHERS, Dey 310 SANSOME STREET, 
PLATES, CHEMICALS, ALBUMEN PAPER, Etc. San Francisco California 
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841 MISSION. STREET, | 
Ngar U. S. Mrnrt, SAN FRANCISCO. 


WHOLESALE 


SF 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


| FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, 
Office, No. 214 Sacramento Street. 


Factory, Corner 16th and Utah Streets. 


QUBEHN SOAs 


HE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP IN THE MARKET. Washes without rubbing, 

and does not injure the clothes, The Largest Family Washing in the city 

can be done in three to four hours. A girl of twelve years of age can do a wash- 
ing with this soap. 


TMC RE OF IMITATIONS. 


Is the latest improved, most complete, cheapest, and by far the 
Best Sewing Machine made. 


ABSOLUTELY SURE TO SATISFY 


IN EVERY RESPECT. 
For Prices, ete., address 


G. SHAWL, 


30 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Needles, Oils and Supplies for all kinds of Sewing Machines, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


ABOUT CALIFORNIA 


AND THE 


PACIFIC COAST. 


HE Pacific Coast, especially California, is now attracting the atten- 

tion of thousands of home-seekers and capitalists. [he resources, 
literature, description, and history of this vast section are contained in 
the pages of THE Overtanp Montuty. Its stories of Western adven- 
ture, mountaineering, Indian studies, and Pioneer sketches have become 
famous, and are one of the strongest features of the magazine. Its 
literary reviews, editorials, and poems rank with the best of correspond- 
ing Eastern work. 


The Overland Monthly 


420 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


$4.00 PER YEAR. SINGLE Copies 35 CENTS. One Sampce Copy 25 Cents. 
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*4THE TRESTLE BOARD>++ 
Monthly Masonic Magazine, 
THE TRESTLE BOARD ASSOCIATION, 


$1.00 Per Year. C. MOODY PLUMMER, Manager. 


&S BONESTELL & CO. 
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WAREHOUSE, 


ALL EINDS OF’ 


Printing and Wrapping Paper, 
401 & 403 SANSOME ST. 


17 AND 19 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
COR. SACRAMENTO. 
aw: deseription on land or 
ows ‘ot. eve WEAK, NERVOUS PEOPLE should take Hobb’s Nerve Tonic 
—-—. Pills, the great life-renewer. 


AGENTS FOR C. B. PAUL'S FILES. 


SURPLUS STOCK. 


CHERRIES—10,000 Royal Ann or Napoleon Bigarreau, and others, including Rock- 


port, Graffion, B. Tartarian, E. P. Guigne (Vacaville), Centennial, Burr’s Seedling, 


Black Republican, ete. 


APPLES — 10,000 yellow Newtown Pippin, red and yellow Bellflower, Jonathan, and 


almost a complete list of those grown in this State. 
PEARS—15,000 Bartlett; a good list of shipping varieties and general assortment. 
PLUMS—Kelsey Japan, Washington and others. 


Quince, Walnuts and Shade Trees; a few peaches and Apricots. All the above are 
healthy, non-irrigated trees, budded or grafted from bearing trees, and guaranteed free 
from all insect pests. (rafts all on whole roots. Write, giving number you desire, and 


by return mail you will get prices. 


SHINNS NURSERIES, NILES, CAL. 


408 CALTIFORNIA. STREET. 
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JOKE POHEIM, 


THE 


Makes the Best Fitting Clothes in the State, 
AT 25 PER CENT. LESS THAN ANY OTHER TAILOR IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Joe Poheim’s is the only reliable House on the Pacifie Coast, has been established 
fifteen years, and is noted everywhere for honest dealing. No misrepresentation is ever 
practiced or allowed, and every customer is guaranteed a “ perfect fit,” and the best of 
workmanship, or return of his money. 

Joe Poheim employs none but the best workmen that can be obtained, and all 
clothes are made up under his personal supervision. There is no other Tailor in San 
Francisco who cuts a new suit or returns money, in case a mistake should be made by 
any workman; but the careful attention every garment receives in making up renders a 
mistake almost impossible. 

Our business has increased to such an extent that we have been obliged to estab- 
lish three large stores in San Francisco for the convenience and accommodation of cus- 
tomers, and as most of our goods are bought direct from the manufacturers, and being 
heavy purchasers, we obtain such terms as enables us to undersell any other Tailor in 
San Francisco. 

We always keep on hand the largest and finest assortment of the latest styles of 
Woolens, which we m: ake to order as follows: 


Fine Pants - - Made to Order from $ 6 to $12 


“ Business Suits 25 ‘ 
Full Dress Suits 35 “ 60 


AND OTHER GARMENTS IN PROPORTION. 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed or no Sale. 


SAMPLES OF CLOTH AND RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT 


Sent Free to any address on application to 


JOB 
Nos. 203 Montgomery, 724 Market Streets, 


1110 and 1112 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


263 North Main Street, Los Angeles, 
1021 & 1023 4th Street, opp. Horton House, San Diego. 


—_AND 


BONNY 


Of all the choice fruit lands.in Shasta, suit- 
able for small farms, none are more desirable 
than those lying along the bank of the Sacra- 
mento River between Anderson and Redding. 
Particularly fertile is the portion about a mile 
and a half from the latter place, which is known 
from its beautiful prospect as Bonny View. 
It is a part of the Rancho Buena Ventura,— 
the old Redding grant,—which has lately been 
subdivided into twenty-acre fruit farms by its 
owners, Messrs. Frisbie & Wiley. 

The entire property is surrounded by a 
substantial fence, and is nearly all under cul- 
tivation. ‘The Sacramento River bounds it on 
the east, and the California and Oregon rail- 
road supplies the western boundary. ‘The soil 
varies at different points of the tract, changing 
from a dark sandy loam, mixed with adobe, 
through the ordinary dark loam to a light sandy 
loam near the river. Irrigation is unneces- 
sary as the seepage from the river provides all 
the moisture necessary for successful farming. 
Should water be wanted, however, for surface 
use, all portions of the tract could be irrigat- 
ed from the river with very slight expense. 

Jonny View is laid off with a road extend- 
ing its entire length along the railroad from 
north to south; and with cross roads extend- 
ing from the railroad to the river, so that each 
lot fronts on one of these roads, and all have 
direct communication with the river. This 
land lies in what is known as the Citrus Belt of 
Northern California, and is well adapted to 
the growth of apples, peaches, figs, prunes, 
pears, grapes, apricots, almonds, English wal- 
nuts, oranges, and other temperate and sem1- 
tropical fruits ; also corn, vegetables, alfalfa, 
wheat, barley, and other cereals. Good wa- 
ter in abundance can be secured by digging 
from ten to twenty feet on any part of the land, 


and on its immediate outskirts an almost un- 
imited supply of wood can be had for the cut- 
ting. ‘The climate in this locality is unexcep- 


YiEW. 


tionable, and the air is pure and bracing as 
the sea and mountain can make it. The south 
wind or sea breeze prevails, alternating occa- 
sionally with a light wind from the north. 
Fruit growing is destined to be a highly prof- 
itable occupation in this northern extremity of 
the Sacramento valley, for beyond this point 
many, even of the temperate fruits, do not 
reach their highest development, and it is rec- 
ognized as the northern limit of grapes and 
citrus fruit. ‘These facts make a market al- 


-most certain for the capacity of our lands, and 


the California and Oregon Railroad furnishes 
the means for rapid transportation of fresh 
fruits to points northward, where they will al- 
ways be gladly received. The extensive and 
seemingly inexhaustible mines of Shasta Coun- 
ty create a brisk local market for a large quan- 
tity of such produce. 

The fact that these lands lie so near to the 
town of Redding, the largest inland town in the 
State north of Red Bluff, and the chief trad- 
ing point and business center of Northern Cal- 
ifornia, makes them doubly valuable, and ren- 
ders it almost certain that in a few years the 
land which can now be bought for less than 
the ordinary price of farming lands. in this 


State, will be worth three or four times its pres- 


ent market value. 

The tract has been cut into small lots, with 
the idea of selling only to actual settlers, who 
will build up a pleasant community of their 


_own. Sales are made on very easy install 


ments, thus opening the way for men of small 
means to secure homes and establish a paying 
business. The demand for the lots, however, 
has been so great, owing to rapidly increasing 
immigration, that the present prices, viz., from 
thirty to fifty dollars an acre, will probably 
only hold for a short time. Parties desiring 
further information concerning prices or terms 
may address the proprietors, Messrs. Frisbie 
& Wiley, Redding, Shasta County, Cal. 
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HOT AIR, VAPOR, 


Medicated aud Electric Baths 


AND MASSAGE. 


GENTLEMEN ONLY... Hours, y A. to 9 P.M. 
A. M.to 12 M. 


FRANK GOODBAN, ppuperintendent, 


WILLIAM S. DUNCOMBE & CO’S 


Medical and Surgical Supply Depot, 
427 SUTTER STREET, 


Between Powell and Stockton, San Francisco. 


Sundays» 


New Otto liubber "Lire 


BICYCLES. 


NO STRONGER BICYCLE MADE. 
A.W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, O, 
pr inch, factory price $40.00, our price $40.00 

0.00) 


35. OO 


44 40) 27.00 
Order quick. Also 250 second-hand Wheels. “Repair: 
ing and Nickeling. Bicycles & Guns taken in trade. 


Ist Premiums. 25,000 in use, 
20 years Established, New 
g patented Steel Tuning De- 


vice, In use in no other Piano, by whica our Pianos 
stand in tune 20 years, good for 100 3 not affected 

_ by climate. No wood to split, break, swell, shrink, 
crack, decay, or wear out; we guarantee it. Ele- 
gant Rosewood Cases, 3 strings, double repeating 
action; finest ivory keys; the Famous ANTISELL. 
Call or write for Catalogue, free. T. M. ANTISELL 
PIANO CO., Manufacturers, Odd Fellows’ Hall, Mar- 
ket and Seventh Streets, San Francisco, 


KEEPS 
THE TEETH WHITE 
THE BREATH SWEET, 


AND THS 


GUMS HEALTHY. 


Price, 25 cents a Bottle. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., 


HOYT’S GERMAN COLOCNE. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


THE MOST EFFICIENT MORNINC LAXATIVE 


For Forty-four Years 
0 y- remedy 
has been 
before the public,.each year increasing 
in popularity as its true worth . 
becomes more and more known. 
The best physicians in the land 

use it in their practice, and 

highly recommend it. Army 

and Navy officers consider it a ne- 
cessity. Asa household medicine 
it has no superior. 


Tarrant & Co. 


New York. 


It can be * 


relied on to cure acute indigestion 
or chronic dyspepsia, constipa- 
tion, sour stomach, sick head- 
ache, disorders of the liver, 
nausea, flatulency; and is usefui > 
in. loss of appetite, depression 
of spirits, derangements of the 
kidneys, malarial and other” fevers, 


TARRANT & CO., - NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY TARRANT & CO., NEW YORK———__@ 


If is NOT a nostrum; nor a quack 
medicine. It is the exact 
— reproduction of the ele- 


ments of the famous Seltzer Spring in 


RB Germany. It is pleasantly efferves- 
| cent. Delightfultotake Ready 
for instant use in any climate. 
Acts gently and promptly. It 
is aS economical as it 1s effi- 
srg It 1s made only by the 


of 


Tarrant & Co. 


New York, 


Either as a 


mild laxative, an alterative and 
tonic, or a saline draught, it 

is the most efficient medicine 
in existence. It has been tested 
in every quarter of the world, 
and never found wanting. You 
can buy it of druggists eve ‘ry where, 
The great remedy for disorders of the 
stomach; all travelers should carry it. 


TARRANT & CO., - NEW YORK. 


TOR THE 
RAY 
a RA, 


MOR 


THE NEW 


Pacific Coast Resort 
NOW IS THE TIME TO INVEST 


WHEN 


HOME: (iw se pugcuasen rox oy $6.00. 
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1, “MORO 


Railroad Communications will soon be completed, which will make 
this property valuable. Don’t Wart, Buy Now. Deed given without 
cost. EL, MORO is situated on Moro Bay, San‘Luis Obispo Co. 
Maps, Circulars, and Photographs. 


30 POST STREET, 


Room 5, San Francisco, Cal: 
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Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.—— 


It is Strictly Pure. Uniform in Quality. 


HE original formula for which we paid $50,000 
twenty years ago has never been modified or 
changed intheslightest. This soap is iden- 
tical in quality to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 
I‘ contains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 
T washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 
soft and white and like new. 


MUSTARD. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


HERE is a great saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used according to directions. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES.” 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness. 


NE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 

IKE all best thimgs, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 


Beware of Tmitations. 


upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


—-<>-<+ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC care; all its ingredients are oO 
and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


SALAD DRESSING 
“UNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE. 


Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and asa 
gauce for Cold Meats, etc. Itis hs with extrema 


the purest and dest; 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours hasn’t it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 
EAD carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 
and be careful to follow directions on each 


outside wr: ipper. You eannot afford to wait longer @ TO 88 A DAY. Samples worth $1.5) FREE. 
before trying’ for yourself ‘this old, reliable, and. truly *t Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
wonderful ~ 


BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO.; Holly, Mich, 


Dobbins’ ¢ Electric ¢ Soap. 


DIAMOND BRA 


THE ORIGINAL THE GENU 


CHICHESTER'S ENGLISH, 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS TERS ENGI 


A 
SAFE. AL WAYS.RELIABLE.TO LADIES 3" DIAMOND BRANDTAKE NO OTHER. 


INDISPENSABLE SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. OR INCLOSE | | 


ASKFOR DIA BRAND. FOR Fee 
The Most Comfortable and Best Appointed 


YACHT ‘“‘WHITEWING” 


CHICHESTER CHEMICAL CO. SOLE PROF. MADISON SQ.PHILA, PA. 
Is now ready to make Pleasure Trips. 


OOO WRITTEN TESTIMONIALS AND OVER FROM. UADIES WHO HAVE USED 
CHICHESTERS ENCLISH. DIAMOND BRAND PENNYROYAL PILLS WITH SUCCESS 


HAVING FULL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 


CLUBS, PRIVATE PARTIES and FAMILIES 


For Further Particulars, send Postal to 613 Front Street. 
CHAS. CHITTENDEN, Capvary. 


DURKEES 
S25 AUNT LEU 
& 


FRUIT 
GROWERS 
READ. 


FRUIT 
GROWERS. 


ONGERTH’S LIQUID TREE PROTECTOR. 


(Patent Applied for.) 


Is to be applied by means of abrush or a spray-pump ; it kills and destroys all fungoid growth 
and spores, and all kinds of insects and their eggs, such as red scale, black scale, oystershell scale, 
white cushion cottony scale, San Jose scale, ete. 

It is not poisonous, and does not injure the tree, but, on the contrary, will give it new life and 
strength, so that it will produce better fruit ; therefore its use is also cceknendes on perfectly 
healthy trees that have not yet been infested by any insect or fungoid parasite ; some leaves and 
blossoms may drop off, but soon new, vigorous ones will spring forth in their stead. One thorough 
application will protect the tree for years; especially if the wounds and cuts are protected by 
ONGERTH’S GRAFTING COMPOUND. 

This Liquid can be used in any kind of weather, hot or cold, windy or calm, as neither the heat 
nor the wind dries it up, as is the case with other washes. 


ONGERTH'S IMPROVED GRAFTING COMPOUND. 
(Patent Applied for.) 


This compound protects all wounds or cuts on trees and vines from the influence of the atmos- 
phere and water ; it increases the formation of Cambium, thereby producing a RAPID HEALING OF 
rHE WOUND, and is therefore a PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR BARK. 

It further keeps all animal and vegetable parasites from the wound, and ai the decay and 
mouldering of the wood. 

Grafting i is made absolutely successful by the use of ONGERTH’S COMPOUND. 

Special attention is drawn to the fact that it is absolutely necessary to protect the grafting 


wounds on grape-vines. 


FOR SALE BY 


WOoOodin & Little, 
009 & 511 MARKET Sr., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SAN Jose. December 5, 18387 


Messrs. pines 1X Co.—Gentlemen: In reply to yours of the 29th ult. as to effects of vour Liquid’ Tree P rotecter on the tree 
you treated for me Apri re would say that where the wash was applied ok insects of al] sorts are certainly killed... The wash is 
still on the tree, al the bark under it shows a healthy and lively appearance. I was afraid for a while that, owing to its gumm\ 


losed, ¢reat detriment of the tree. but so far I am glad to sav there has 


feeling and appearance, the pores of the bark might be c 
ll satisfied of this that I shal] entirely paint the trunks and larger branches 


been no ind it on of any ground tor my tears. Lam so wel 

of all my trees with your preparation this ‘winter. 

I would add that your Grafting Compound is the best preparation I ever saw for covering wounds on trees, and it is apparently 


not affected by any sort of weather. Yours very truly, 
R. D. FOX, Proprietor Santa Clara Valley Nurseriés. 
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POULTRY BREEDERS & DEALERS. 


DAKEAND POULTRY YARDS 


S. W. Cor. 17th & Castro Sts. 
OAKLAND, 


Manufactory of the Pacific Incubator and Brooder. 
Agency of the Celebrated Silver Finish Galvanized Wire 
Netting for Poultry Yards and Rabbit Proof Fencing; the 
Wilson Bone and Shell Mill, &c. Every rarity of Land and 
Water Fowl. 

The Pacific Coast Poultry Hand Book and Guide, Price, 
40 cents, 

Send 2c cei for GO page illustrated cir- 
cular to : 


THE PACIFIC INCUBATOR CO., 
1309 CASTRO ST., OAKLAND, CAL, 


Are you Using Wellington’s Improved Egg Food for Poultry? 


IF NOT, 
WHY NOT? 


B. F. Wellington, 10 Washington St., San Francisco. 


_ ALFALFA GRASS, 


CLOVER, VEGETABLE, 


FRUIT and every 


Every Grocer 


Every Druggist iD 


VARIETY of SEEDS. 


_ TRADE SUPPLIED. 


Borvewie, 
Portrait Studio, 


Crayon, Pastel, Water-Color, India 
, Ete., in all Sizes. 
| have opened a Studio and refer to my academical 
training and long experience with the most re- 
nowned Eastern Studios, as well as several years’ en- 
sagement with I. W. of San Francisco. 
Respectfully yours, G. Boedewig, 
Room 70, Flood Building, Cor. Fourth and Market Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Thorough instruction given in all- branches of DrawinG 
1 PAINTING. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


SEE HERE! Why not ‘save ove half on 1000 useful 
Articles? Send for catalogue. Big 


iy to Agents. CHICAG ScaLte Co, Chicago, Ill. 


MRS. H. M. CASTILLAR, 
Book? Pamphlet Bindery 


642 WASHINGTON ST. 


WORK PROMPTLY DONE AT LOW PRICES. 


Mrs. Sallie E. Seward. Miss Fannie A. Palmer. 


HOME” 


Coffee and Lunch Rooms. 


The only quiet, homelike, down-town Restaurant for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Ice Cream to Order. Catering for Parties. 


509 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


Winning Friends Everywhere. 


PERFECTLY PURE Prats. THE BEST. of Gross Bold.” 


Should Know Their Delicious Flavors 
Dealers Treble Sales with Them. EVE RY £ AMIL Ask Your Grocer or Dealer for all 
LABORATORY (Home Depot), WEs'1tFLELD, MASs. (New York Office, 645 Park lace.) 
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LHOUSAND DOLLARS 


Given away in Presents with the 


ROI DES 


Good for Man and Reast. Perfectly Pure and very Healing. 
The Le Roi des Sarvons is unrivalled among Laundry Soaps. 


GRANT’sS Pass, OREGON. 
Have tried your KING OF SOAPS and am more than pleased with it. I have a washing machine, but have no use 
for it with your valuable soap. I can’tsay too much for it. Mrs. E, GRANT. 


CAPITAL SOAP CO., - - Sacramento, Cal. 
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FOR THE TREATMENT 


OF 


MENTAL 
lS 


AND 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 
4383 Bryant Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Dr. WHITWELL has removed his Hospital from 620 Folsom 
Street to 438 Bryant Street, between Second and Third Streets. 
The present location offers Superior advantages for the treat- 
ment of all forms of Mental Disease. The grounds are very 
extensive, and patients are enabled to take the exercise so nec- 


essary in this class of cases. Every arrangement has been made 


for the comfort and care of patients. 


Sv 
Noe 
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AMERICAN MOTHERS. 


A Learned Dentist, a Thoughtful Parent, Thorough Personal Test, appeal to you on a subject 
important to the welfare of your children and yourselves. 

Urged by the unslightly discoloration, the too early loss, and painful decay prevalent among children’s 
first teeth, which often impair the beauty and strength of the second set, we have for a long time been making 
a thorough test of the efficacy of the new principle as applied from early infancy on the teeth of our own 
children ‘and a number of others of all] ages. The following result has been demonstrated satisfactorily: 


Children’s teeth can be kept fusing to be tortured by bristles. 


absolutely clean and bright, In these conclusions we are sus- 


with great benefit to their ap- : tained by the following from one 
pearance and health, present and us — of the most prominent, conscien- 
future, by using the Ideal Felt eee =—--«s«sthOUS, and successful dentists in 
Tooth Polisher. Children will- 17D? New York State. 
ingly use it regularly when re- 


Urica, June 2, 1888. 
Dear Sir.: I believe Felt to be admirably adapted for polishing and cleansing the teeth. . ee a 
cleanser of children’s teeth, the Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher has no equal. A. RETTE R, D.D.S. 


And the following, which speaks for itself. 

Gentlemen : Gratitude compels me to mention the case of my two-year-old child, who one day was evi- 
dently suffering acutely from cutting his last three teeth. His instinct urged him to reach for your Felt Brush, 
which his nurse has occasionally used on his little teeth. When handed to him, he rubbed it on his feverish 
gums, with results of relief reflected in the happy smile which soon dispelled his former whining. ‘The relief 
continued ; and this instinctive tribute, together with results already experienced from its use on my own and 
my older children’s teeth, makes me regard your brush as greatly superior to the bristle tooth brush. 


Gratefully and respectfully yours, Mrs. 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Both of which are only specimens of the daily accumulating testimony which reaches us. 
A Luxury. An Economy. A Necessity for young and old. 
Its economy : Holder (imperishable), 35 cents. Felt Polishers only need be renewed (boxed), 25 cents. 


At all dealers, or mailed to any address. 


HORSEY MFG. CO., Utica, N. Y. 


CARNRICK 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow’s milk, 
and digests as easily as human milk. Send for ‘Our Baby's First and Second 
Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS, 
simply stopping the FAT-producing 
qualities of food. The supply being 
stopped the natural working of the 

system draws on the fatin the system 
and atonce reduces weight. 


“=<=CORPUS LEAN 
will reduce fatat the rute of 10 to 15 
ibe. per month without in any way 
affecting the general health... Ge, in 
stamps for circulars covering testt- 
monials. Address CORPUS LEAN Co,, 
2815 Madison Sq., Philade!lnhia, Pa, 


‘12 
FAMILIES «TRAVELERS 


WITH FULL INSTRUCTIONS 
FILLS A WANT 
LONG WISHED FOR 


RICE & CO. 
Ave! - AUBURN, NY) 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


Largest Establishment in the World for their 
Treatment. Facial Development, Hair and Scalp, 
Supertinous. Hair, Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red. Nose, Acne, Pim- 
ples, Black Heads, Scars, Pitting, etc., and their 
treatment. Send for 50-page. book treating 
on 25 skin imperfections; 5th edition. 

Dr. JOHN H. 

337 North Pearl St., Albany, ¥. 
Fatablished 1870. Inventor of Facial Appliances, 
Springs, etc. Six Parlors; three for Ladies. 


BUY for‘themselves and 
their growing daughters 


d Chi y ymmen 

now in use ating cor RETAIL ERS one for 

descriptive circular, FERRIS BROS., Manufacturers, oadway, New York. 
J. RICHARD FREUD & CO., WHCLESALE ACENTS, SAN FRANCISCO’ 


ror $ 1.00 
WOMEN 


ELEVATION. 


Have you investigated the merits of heating by the Gurney 
Hot- Water system? If not, it will pay you to do so. 


Saves 25% to 30% in fuel. 


URNEY 
residences. Offices HOT-WATE 


Public Buildings, | 


Banking Institutions, 4 AT 4 


Conservatories, ete., 
sy HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


SECTION, 


| 
viseless in Operation. No Gas WOW 


Combines Simplicity, Durability and Economy. 
Send for new illustrated descriptive Catalogue, free. “VERA 
GURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER CO., | 
237 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. | 7, | 


SELLING AGENCIES.—M. H. Jounson, 140 Centre St., N. Y.; 
Rick & WHITACRE Mra. Co., 42 and 44W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. ; 
T. R. CHASE, 31 Edmund Place, Detroit, Mich.; WILLIAM GARDINER 
. FRISBIE, 526 Phila. St., Covington, 
Ky.; VALK & Murpocnu, Charleston, S.C. Mention this paper. 


IT PAYS TO DO WORK EARLY. 


& Co., Portland, Oregon; J. 


No Dust. Absolutely Healthy. 


RG. 


] 


CRAYTON, Anderson, 8. C. 


$300 in Confederate Money sent for 25c. or $100 for 10c. ESTABLISHED isol. 
3 


Advice Free HOW TO REDUCE WEIGHT and perma- 
nently cure OBESITY. Onlysure method. Starvation Dict 


and nauseous drugs unnecessary. New Treatise, with full 
instructions HOW TO ACT, sent free on application. Ad: 
dress: E. K. LYNTON 19 Park Place, New York, 


Theideal relief for deafness has been 

ts invisible device which is the same 
to the ears as glasses to the eves. Worn for 
months without removal. Successful where 
every other remedy has failed. A triumph of 
the 19th century. For sale only by the inventor, 


H. A. WALES, Bridgeport, Conn. 


found, 


~< 


plain 2 
dress POND LILY CO 
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OTTON ROOT COMPOUND—Composed of Cot 
ton Root, Tansy and Pennyroyal; arecent 
ry discovery by an old physician. Js success- 
fully used monthly. Sealed particulars in 

Ladies only ad- 
PAN Y. No. 3 
Fisher Block, 131 Wood.ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Se 
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FOR THE HAIR. 


ECTUAL The Oldest and the Best in 


D°RF.CATON BOX 5257 BOSTON, MASS the World. 


TRY THEM GE MAILED 


OP CATONS ORIGINAL cx GENUINE TAKE NO OTHERS 


An $1.04 


tre, or show any signs of disease or decline. 


The hair dressed daily with this uurivalled prep. 
aration will never decay, or fall out, or lose its lus- 
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B. PARCELLS, 


DIEROLD SAFE and LOCK C0. 


Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes, Bank Vaults and 
Fronts, Time Locks, Jail Cells, Etc., Etec. 


Second-hand Safes bought, sold, or exchanged, and Safes 
sold on installments. Correspondence solicited, 


221 California Street, San Francisco. 


ol. JAMES HOTEL 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 
TYLER BEACH, PROPRIETOR. 
AMERICAN PLAN, Rates, $2.00 to $2.50 per Day, 


Coach and Carriage at Depot on arrival of all Trains. 


OBB’S ONTIC 
NERVE PILLS 


Weak, Nervous 
PEOPLE 


Should take this Great 


LIFE RENEWER. 


Hobb’s Nerve Tonic 
Pills are composed of just 
such elements as Enrich 
the Blood and strength- 
en the Nerves vivingthe 
body the spring and elas- 
ticity of youth. Menand 
Women suticer from De- 
rangements of the 
Nerves and Poverty of 
the Blood. Wesee it in 
the whitening hair, the 
untimely wrinkles, the loss 
of form—in fact, in allthe 
signsof premature old age. 

MEN, Young Men, Old 
Men, and Young Old 
Men, you need Hobb’s 
Nerve Tonic Pills. Itis 
Brain Food, it is a muscle invigorator; 
builds up the Waste Places; makes the 
weak strong and yigorous. Are you suffer- 
ing in seeret for past errors? We will in- 
dorse for you if you try the Nerve Tonic 
Pills. Even if you are weak and nervous gg 
with loss of vital power—your manhood al- 
most fled, leaving you pale-faced and hollow- | 
eyed—Hobb’s Nerve Tonic Pills were 
made for you, and all persons with the 
following complaints, viz.: Anmwmia, 
Palpitation of the Heart, Fluttering, 
Trembling, Hysteria, Nervousness in 2 
any form, Nervous Headache, Neural- 
gia, Cold Hands or Feet, Pain in the 
Back, Leucorrhea, or any other form 
of Female Weakness. Try them,and you O 
will join the thousands of oq $e Men and <q 

Q 


A NERVE TONIC & BLOOD PURIFIER. 


HIS. 


PUT UP IN HANOSOME NICKLE SCREW BOTTLES LIKE T 


HLTIVGE FO INIL FHL 


Women who daily bless Dr. Hobb for his 
great work in their behalf. 

They drive away Pimples and Blotches 
from the skin, cause a dull yellow skin to be 
replaced by a Clear Complexion, and 
leave the brightness of youth. They are | 
sugar-coated, and only one pilladose. Price 
50 cts. a Bottle. All druggists, or by malin 
plain Wrapper for stamps. Dr. Hobb’s book 
of useful information Sent Free. 


HOBB’S MEDICINE CO., PROP'S.. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LARGE SALES! SMALL PROFITS! 
Send Stamp for 100 Page Cata- 
logue of 


GUNS, FISHING TACKLE, 


Hunting Tackle, Base Ball Goods, 
Lawn-Tennis, Boxing, Fencing and 
Gymnasium Goods. Fine Gun 
Work done by first-class smiths. 


‘CEO. W. SHREVE, 
525 Kearny Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cata, 


WE MEAN WHAT WE SAY! 


BALD SPOTS these 
means of 

THIN HAIR Fechter's Fa- 

DANDRUFF mons Fairicon, 

THIN EEARD ' Send for par- 


| ticulars or 


FALLING HAIR | our remecey, 


FECHTER REMEDY Ce., 
New Haven, Conr. Rox 


Send this to some bald beaded friend. 


Ladies and Misses to do Crochet 
Work at home, city or country. 
Steadv Work. WESTERN LACE MFG. 
Co,, 218 State St., Chicago, II]. 

Be Sure to mention Overland Monthly. 


SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE ? 


LADIES, THIS IS FOR YOU: 


/ 4 rare gift for the ladies. Save much money 
and secure the best! Every lady knows 
and appreciates, the privilege of hav- 
inga few remnants of ribbon, handy 
for the thousand and one tasty and 
useful purposes for which such 
goods are used, and which they, the 
ladies, use to such advantage. To 
purchase whatis wanted at the 
usual prices such goods are sold 
for, would create a large bill of 
expense, and therefore debars a 
@reat many trom indulging 
their tastes in this direction. 
Realizing that there were thou- 
Bands upon thousands of rem- 
mants of ribbons among the 
large importing houses of 
America which they would be 
Willing to dispose of in bulk, 
for a smiall fraction of their cust, 
to any Gne capable of purchas- 
ing largely, we istituted e 
search, resulting in our obtain- 
ing the entire stock of Silk 
and Satin Ribbon 
KRemnants of several oi 
the largest of these houses who 
imported the finest goods. 
These goods may be depended 
upon as superior toanything to 
found, except in the very 
best stores of America. Yet 
they are given away free; 
nothing like it ever known. A grand benefit for all the ladies; beautiful, ele- 
gant, choice goods absolutely free. We have expended thousands of dol- 
lars in this direction, and can offer an immensely, varied, and most complete 
assortment of ribbons, in every conceivable shade and width, and all of ex- 
eellent quality, adapted for neck-wear, bonnet strings, hat trimmings, bows, 
scarfs, dress trimmings, silk quilt work, etc.,etc. Some of these remnants 
range three vards and upwardsin length. Though remnants, all the pat- 
terns are new and late styles, and may be depended on as beautiful, refined, 
fashionable and elegant. How to geta box containing a Com 
Rete Assortment of these elegant ri®bons Free. 
“he Practical Housekeeper and Ladies’ Fireside 
Companion, published monthly by us, is acknowledged, by those com- 
petent to judge, to be the best periodical of the kind in the world. Very 
large and handsomely illustrated; regular price 75 cts. peryear. Send 35 
cents and we will send it to you fora trial year, and willalso send freea 
box of the ribbons; 2 subscriptions and 2 boxes, 64 cts. ; 4dsubscriptionsand 
4 boxes, W1. One-cent postage stalops may be sent for less than gl. Get 
friends to join youthereby getting 4 subscriptions and 4 boxes for only 81; 
can do it in a few minutes. The above offer is based on this fact:—those 
who read the periodical referred to, for one year, want it thereafter, and 
pay us the full price for it; it is in after vears, and not now, that we make 
money. We make this great offer in order.to at once secure 250,000 new 
subscribers, who, not now, but next year, and in years thereafter, shall re- 
ward us witha profit, because the majority of them will wish to renew 
their subscriptions, and will do.so. The money required is but asmall frac- 
tiomof the price you would have to pay at any store for a much smaller 
assortinent of farinferior ribbons. Best bargainever known; you will not 
fully appreciate it until after you see all. Safe delivery guaranteed. Money 
refanded to any one not perfectly satisfied. Better cut this out, orsend at once 
for probably it won tappeéaragain. Address, 
H HALLETT & CO., PUBLISHERS, PORTLAND. MALNS 


Agency of the 
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ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, ‘‘ Anti-Rust.’’ and Medicated Papers 


PRINCIPAL FICE, ALBANY, N. 


LONDON, 


British Patent Perfor- 
ated Paper Co., 

Limited, 
Banner Street, 
St. Lukes, E. C. 


Branch Offices: 

NEW YORK, 

CHICAGO, 4 A 
BOSTON. WY 


=} — 
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PRICE REDUCED 
50% 
this Fixture Heavily Plated | Paper 


—AND— 


MANILLA, WHITE, 
AND COLORED 


Wrappin 
Four Thousand-sheet Rolls! Goons. 


Paper's, BEST STANDARD BRAND, 
PERFECT PROTECTION 
ALI: SIAES Anywhere in the United States INJURY 


FROM 
AND— ON RECEIPT OF 


OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a mrost successful vehicle for emollient and astringent remedies, affording ra 
if securing for chronicecases that regular, persistent treatment, without which the advice and remedies of the ablest physicians 


ANTI-RUST 


full to relieve, 
This paper, heavily charged with ointment approved by the profession, offers a method of treatment free from the ineon- 


venience and annoyance attending the use of other remedies. The itehing type of the disease quickly yields to its intluenee. 


We submit a few extracts from ‘the many lo -tters we receive as to the ‘value of our Medicated Paper. 
he originals m ay be seen at our office. 


31-SOMERSET ST., BOSTON, MASs. | NEW HARTFORD, Lowa, Aug. 1, 1887. 
P. W. PAPER Co. We cannot do without your Medicated Paper. Send two 
(GENTLEMEN Your Medicated Toilet Paper is useful inthe dollars’ worth at once. 
treatment of Anal diseases, allaving to a great extent therin PITTBRURGH, Aug. 7, 1887. 
tense itching, is remedy easilv applied. and a trial is I enclose Postal Note for fou roils ated Paper, the 
inw of its merits. M.D... Jady 1.: F885 best reinedy we have ever 
NEW HAVEN, Febh..t, TOWA, Aug. 3, 18 
It isa decided pleasure to find an advertised article possess- T have tried vour Medicated Paper, fined it wood, pt ehe lose 
Benclose for a further supply. one dollar for further supply. 
NEW YORK. April 5, issh ARECLE, PINAL Co... Arizona. June 14. 1887. 
ROM-A PHYSICIAN. pleasedsvith vour sample Please send me ten roils of your excellent. Me die ated 
VMedie¢ated Paper. Please send ome eight pac res and Paper, 
pocket ease for Sl enclosed, GFRETNA, Towa, Aug. 1, 1887. 
NEW BERGH,.: May 17, IS86 [have suffered for vears, until relieved by your Me dic ated 
Vv phvsiciam recommends vour Medicated Paper, and en- Paper. tind two doll: irs for more of it. 
foreight packets with pocket case, UNIVERSITY. MISss., July 8, 1887. 
Your Medienated) Paper has been-used with most gratifving havechad great benefit. from your Medicated Paper, and 
restebt It is a splendid’ remedy, and bas my unquatified en enclose Postal Note for another roll. 
ement. Please serid two 1000-sheet rolls SEDALIA, Mo., July 5, 
LISBON. D.-T., Penctose one dollar, for whieh please send me pocke t pack- 
ir Paper is hon jus: re- wees of Vour excellent Medicated Paper. 
‘ved two eases-of long standing. Tenuelose 81 for two rolls DEMOPOEIS. ALA. 
NORRISTOWN, PA., DEC. 15, 18386. Pind your Medieated Paper better than any IT have ever used, 
PW. Paper Co. ime one worth in small packages, as I carry it 
-ENTLEMEN Having recommended vour Medicated Paper With me. 
of mv patients suffering with Hemorrhoids tind DENVER, April 19, 1887. 
tof great benefit in preventing the intense itching, and | found vour. Medieated Paper rior to Lever 
sone cases has made a permanent cure, r Saw, and enclose one dollar for more of it. 
Pocket Packet, - - - $0.10 
Price per Roll of 1,000 See rely ¥ -din Tin Foil, - - 0.50 
Kicht. Packets and Neat Pocket - 1.00 
lwo 1,000-Sheet Rolls, and Nic kel Fixture, - . - 1.30 


Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. Address, 


ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., ALBANY, NEW YORK. 
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